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ri'RTIlER  EXAMINATlOlf  OP  OR  MACCtJLtOCIl’s  STATEMENTS,  iN  A  SERIES  OT 
CRITICISMS  ON  THE  “  HIOIILANDS  AND  WESTERN  ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND.” 

Ik  our  former  article  on  the  inimitable  quartette  of  volumes  with  the  above 
title,  we  “  wandered**  a  good  deal  at  large  “  among  the  visions**  of  this  vo¬ 
racious  tourist,  and  endeavoured,  in  a  general  way,  to  give  our  readers  a 
tolerably  distinct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  **  Universal  Guide*  to 
tlie  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  “  by  John  Macculloch,  M.D. 
K.ll.S.  L.S.G.S.,**  &c.  &c.  ike.  But  the  particular  object  we  bad  then  in 
view,  as  well  as  the  enormous  mass  of  stuff  with  which  we  had  to  grapple, 
tendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  much  into  detail,  or  to  examine  mi¬ 
nutely  a  great  variety  of  .soi~disant  facts,  theories,  and  anecdotes,  which  care¬ 
less  persons  may  suppose  to  be  true,  because  they  were  passed  unchallenged. 
In  the  present  article.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
to  supply  this  defect,  and,  by  a  series  of  cursory  criticisms,  to  convince  the 
public  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  statement  in  the  work  which  can  be 
Uk\y  admitted  without  examination,  on  the  mere  dictum  of  the  author. 
At  the  same  time,  by  way  of  relieving  the  irksomeness  of  a  task,  undertaken 
with  reluctance,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  a  people  who  have  been  libel¬ 
led  in  the  mass  by  a  scribbler  who  owes  them  nothing  but  gratitude  for  the 
Kindness  they  showed  him  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  we  shall  occasionally 
intersperse  our  criticisms  with  select  flow'ers  of  rhetoric,  intended  to  exemp¬ 
lify  the  transcendant  success  with  which  the  Doctor  has  cultivated  a  style  of 
writing  in  which  few  authors  have  hitherto  shown  much  ambition  to  excel ; 
and  by  help  of  bombast,  bathos,  and  buffoonery,  we  hope  to  escape  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  dull,  when  we  dissect  statements  wliich  have  often  little 
interest  besides  what  they  may  chance  to  derive  from  their  being  proved  to 
ue  utterly  false.  His  praemissis,  we  proceed. 

!•  The  Doctor,  after  telling  us  that  his  prq)uilices  ate  IK  Eavour 
P^ple,  *  and  that  in  all  he  has  said  against  them  he  **  would  fain  imagine* 
no  “  had  only  one  object — truth,**  adds ;  **  Nor  in  thus  estimating  the  mass 
of  the  people,  would  it  be  just  to  withhold  praise  from  their  superiors.  I 
nave  aireadv  noticed  the  obloquy  which,  from  a  narrow  view  of  tne  progresa 
of  events,  has  been  thrown  on  them.  That  censure  is  uneocnded; 

Were  it  otherwise, ‘is  there  gOod  policy  in  exciting , mutual  discontent 
•^tween  the  upper  and  the  lower  eUsses,— in  loosentno,  by  EOrce  and 
violence,  (hose  bonds  op  union  which  have,  unjoriunatety,  a  natural 
IeRdency  already  to  dissolution,**  Vol.  I.  p.  12. 

Tluit  censure  is  unPounded  !**  How  trauchant  and  decisive  !  A  dictum 
*0  prettily  and  concisely  delivered  ought  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  not.  That 
is  well  founded.  Look  to  the  facts.  Is  not  the  native  population 
Pfoicnbed  by  their  superiors  ?**  Do  not  these  same  superiors  *  adver* 
their  haired  of  their  countrymen  in  the  newspapers?  Have  they  not 
^TOselyes  broken  every  **  bond  of  union**  between  them  and  the  Jowei 
^“••es,*'  by  reducing  the  latter  to  the  condition  of  cottars  and  day-labourers, 
^OL.  XTl.  3  C 
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crowding  tliejn  in  miserable  hamlets*,  taxing  their  labour,  insulting  their 
feelings,  representing  them  as  a  race  at  once  despicable  and  unimprovable, 
and  condemning  them  to  a  state  of  thraldom  and  degradation  worse  than 
that  of  the  Russian  or  Polish  serfs  ?  Do  not  these  identical  praiseworthy 
superiors’*  occasionally  eject  a  refractory  tenant  by  fire,  and  sometimes,  in 
their  hurry,  forget  to  remove  the  aged  and  the  bedrid  from  the  huts  to  which 
they  have  applied  the  flaming  brand?  Can  the  public  have  forgotten  the  facts 
which  were  brought  to  light  on  the  trial  of  Patrick  Sellar  ?  Ami  is  it  endura¬ 
ble,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Flighland  “  superiors” 
shall  talk  of  the  impolicy  of  **  exciting  mutual  discontent  between  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  lower  claases,*'  to  those  whose  great  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  former  is,  that  they  have  excited  discontent, — turned  love  and  respect 
into  hatred  and  abhorrence, — and  from  being  the  natural  protectors,  become 
the  unnatural  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  people  ?  or  tiiat  the  advocates 
of  a  once  brave,  chivalrous,  loyal,  and  affectionate  race,  should  be  accused  of 
“  loosening,  by  forc£  and  vxolejsck,  those  bonds  of  onion  which  (the 
accuser  himself,  with  his  accustomed  self-contradiction,  admits)  have  tmfor- 
innately  a  natural^  tendency  already  to  dissolution?”  Who,  we 
would  ask,  resorted  to  force  and  violence  ?**  The  patrons  and  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  ejectment  by  fire.  IV^ho  have  invariably  condemned  and  execrated 
such  abominable  proceedings  ?  A  few  independent  men,  who  loved  their 
country  and  their  countrymen.  Who  have  **  loosened  the  bonds  of  union” 
formerly  subsisting  between  the  heads  of  great  families  and  their  tenantry, 
and  “  unfortunately”  given  them  ‘‘  a  natural  tendency  to  dissolution  ?  The 
fire-worshipiiers.  \rho  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  this  unnatural 
“  tendency  to  dissolution,”  and  to  persuade  “  the  upper  and  the  low  er  classes” 
in  the  Highlands  that  they  had  but  one  common  interest, — that  the  former 
could  hot  prosper  while  the  latter  were  impoverished, — that  a  country  can¬ 
not  be  iinprov^  piece-meal,  but  must  advance  en  masse  ?  The  advocates 
of  the  people.  Let  the  public  then  judge  at  whose  door  the  accusation  of 
loosening,  by  force  and  violence,  those  bonds  of  union”  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  the  people  and  their  natural  superiors,  ought  in  truth  and 
justice  to  belaid  ;  and,  in  forming  their  judgment,  let  them,  at  the  same  time, 
not  forget  who  is,  in  this  instance,  the  accuser.  For  it  will  not  surely  be 
believed  on  the  testimony  of  an  arrogant  and  insidious  libeller,  whom  we 
have  already  convicted,  and  shall  still  farther  convict  of  every  species  of 
blunder  and  misrepresentation,  and  who  overflows  with  the  most  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  people  he  pretends  to  describe,  that  the  honourable  men  who 


y*  At  p.  271,  Vol.  II.,  of  his  work,  the  Doctor  presents  us  with  a  heart-rending  pic¬ 
ture  of  inisery  produced  by  the  new  system  introduced  into  the  Highlands ;  and  it  i** 
of  the  more  importance,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  contained  in  his 
woric,  and  must  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  light  fVom  sheer  inadvertence.  He  en* 
tars  a  wretched  hut  on  the  shores  of  Lochcarron,  and  finds  “  a  poor  woman  cooking 
aonie  shell-fish  over  a  peat  fire,  attended  by  two  children,**  while  “  on  the  hour, 
scarcely  covered  by  a  wretched  supply  of  blankets,  lay  the  husband  sick  of  a  fever ; 
and  “  except  this  bedding  and  the  cooking  apparatus,**  he  saw  no  article  of  furniture 
in  their  wretched  dwelling.  This  extreme  misery  the  wretched  inmates  bore  with 
uncomplaining  resi^ation.  “  We  found,  on  enquiry,**  he  odds,  *•  that  having  ^ 
TJECTlLJiJrom  their  farm^  and  having  no  other  RESOURCE,  they  had  he^  snUfer- 
ad  by  a  neighbouring  fanner  to  build  their  hut  from  his  woods,  and  to  grass 
cow  upon  his  waste;  and  thus,  with  the  assistance  ffshelhfish  which 
hrw-reafer,  nnd  some  casual  labour,  they  had  cototrived  to  Hve  thnarnghikm^i^^ 
the  stimmer  which  was  past.  How  the  wksier  nmn  to  bs  sunnsRUtsd,  tb  tty' 
tooeyy  and  too  painfVil  to  imagine.**  **  In  the  eslbrma  of  land  for  the 

on  the  new  system,  tte  <yected  tenants  hmrd  generally  bean  fuMtt  msm 
(patches  of  land)  on  the  sea-shores.  iVf  insiancet  da 
where  a  proprietor  has  ko  land  to  distribnie  ;  ARDs  an  avcH  a  casC^ 

FOVRRRT  or  OTRC&  CAUStS,  THE  TEOPI.E  CARIfKSITHER  MinRAUKi 
o^TC,  siMiiiAR  cpiraEQDsvEia  ARE  i]ncYXTAEx.E  ! !  !’*  Then  coMiffi  Mit 
M  and  conunon-placs  by  way  of  apok^  for  the  system  which  haa 
of  such  misery.  The  cum  of  brcaldiig  and  hcoben  hearts  is  upon  It  *  ,#15. -f  TJ 
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lament  the  recent  dislocation  of  society  in  the  Highlands,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  short-sighted  policy  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  produced, 
are  actuated  by  the  unworthy  motives  he  chuses  to  ascribe  to  them,  and  are 
in  reality  labouring  to  **  excite  mutual  discontent  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes.”  Such  an  idea  could  only  have  entered  the  head  of  a  roau 
vho  was  equally  incapable  of  imagining  a  better  motive,  or  of  ascribing  a 
worse.  Hut  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  that  our  present  purpose 
is  to  exhibit  a  series  of  detailed  criticisms,  not  to  enter  upon  general  dis« 
cussions. 

II.  Speaking  of  the  tombs  in  Dunkeld  Cathedral,  the  Doctor  says,  **  The 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  Cumiv,  the  celebrated  Alister  Morc-mac-an* 
righ,  better  known  as  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,”  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

Now,  an  author  who  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  learning, — such 
as  it  is,-— upon  every  occasion,  and  who,  in  particular,  sets  himself  forward 
as  the  corrector  of  all  preceding  Historians  and  Antiquaries,  should  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  in  Dunkeld  ;  namely, 
that  “  Alisteii  More-mac-an-righ,”  that  is,  Alexander,  the  Kin ^*s  son ^ 
could  not  possibly  have  been  a  Cumin,  as  Scotland  never  had  any  kings  of 
that  family  or  name !  The  “  celebrated”  personage  in  question  was  Alcx^ 
unicr.STEW'AKT,  son  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  by  Elizaoeth  More.  Yet 
such  is  the  extreme  stupidity  of  this  presumptuous  CJeologist,  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  quotes  the  inscription  Hie  jacet  Alexander  Senescallns,  filius  Ho- 
krti  Regis  Scotorum  et  Elizabethae  More,  Dominus  de  Buchan  et  Badenoch, 
(jui  obiit,  A.  D.  1394,”)  jn  the  succeeding  sentence,  without  discovering  his 
blunder ! 

Again,  in  page  414  of  the  same  volume,  we  are  informed  that ''  John  of 
Strathbogie,  a  Cumin,  became  Earl  of  Atholl  in  right  of  his  wife.”  But 
‘Molm  of  Strathbogie”  was  no  more  a  Cumin  than  John  Macculloch  is  ^ 
correct  Historian.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Fife,  and  took 
the  surname  of  Strathbogie  from  being  proprietor  of  the  district  of  that 
name,  of  which  his  family  had  been  in  possession  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Lion.  , 

III.  Turn  w'e  now  to  the  theory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Grampians”  set 
forth  by  our  renowned  Historiomastix,  and  to  the  commentaries  he  hag 
given  us  on  the  account  of  Tacitus.  After  inditing  an  incredible  quantity  of 
nonsense  about  the  **  Mons  Granyiius,”  and  rating  soundly  the  whole  tribe 
of  Antiquaries,  from  Richard  of  Cfirencester  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  whom 
he  is  never  weary  of  abusing,  the  Doctor  thus  developcs  his  solution  :  **  But 
to  come  back  to  master.  Sir  Robert,  Sibbald,  Dealgin  Ross  is  ^  moor  near 
Comrie ;  and  Sir  Robert  being  somewhat  deaf,  and  not  comprehending 
Honald’s  mode  of  pronunciation  in  his  nose  and  throat,  imagined  he  heara 
irtlgachan.  This  produced  Galgacus  ;  and  Richard's  Grampian  Chain,  for¬ 
tunately,  suited  any  place ;  Fraserburgh,  Stonehaven,  Comrje,  or  Lochicv 
niond ;  or  Cape  lUth,  had  it  been  in  Sir  Robert's  way.  Thug  the  battle  of 
^IT^cola  was  fought  at  Comrie  ;  and  neither  this  learned  personage  him- 
wlf,  nor  one  of  his  hundred  followers,  ever  thought  of  enquiring  whether 
|he  Roman  fleet  was  anchored  in  I^ochcarn  or  upon  the  top  of,  Drummond 
Lasile.  Tacitus  geems  to  have  supposed  that  it  must  have  sailed  on  th^ 

He  says,  at  least,  that  Agri^la  aeht  forward  his  navy  to  spread  tcr- 

atv  among  the  Caledonians^  o/u/tMat  the^  were  dismayed  by  the  *lghi  qf 
that  his  manen,  as  well  at  hone  arutfgot* 

shmikl  hflvp  ^gricola  himself  saya,  that  be 

pWn  tertnsy  the  firths  (friths)  of  Forth 
for  him,  it  is  of  less  mo* 
tmt  Iteet  is  hovering  on  our  csssts.*  That 
p,  becomes,  iher^re,  aeimfdetaM9  of  dilemma, 
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extraordinary,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  grave  criticism.  But  as  Historiomastix  is  in 
downright  sober  earnest  himself,  and  as  he  has  prefaced  a  theory,  stolen 
"without  acknowledgement  from  the  respectable  Gentleman  just  named, 
with  rather  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  petulance  and  abuse  of  those 
who  have  missed  the  good  fortune  of  falling  between  the  horns  of  his 
“  dilemma,*’  we  deem  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  prove,  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  every  scholar,  either  that  the  Doctor  has  not  read  Tacitus  at  all, 
or  that,  supposing  him  to  have  done  so,  he  has  not  understood  one  word 
of  what  he  read  ! 

If  we  dismiss  the  miserable  stuff  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  above  quoted,  we  sliall  come  at  once  to  the  Doctor’s  first  tangible 
proposition  ;  which  is,  that  “  Agricola  sent  forward  his  navy  to  spread  ter¬ 
ror  among  the  Caledonians,  and  that  theg  (the  Caledonians)  uere  dismayed 
at  the  sight  of  this  Jleett  and  that  his  camp  contained  seamen  as  well  as  horse 
and  foot Now  here  there  are  three  distinct  allegations  ;  first,  that  “  Ag¬ 
ricola  sent  forward  his  navy  to  spread  terror  among  the  Caledonians  ;**  se¬ 
condly,  that  the  Caledonians  “  were  dismayed  at  tne  sight  of  this  fleet;” 
and,  thirdly,  that  Agricola’s  camp  “  contained  seamen  as  well  as  horse 
and  foot.**  But  the  first  of  these  only  is  true  ;  the  second  and  third  de¬ 
scribe  what  took  place  the  year  before  the  battle  of  the  Grampians  was 
fought,  that  is,  A.  D.  8S.  A  short  explanation  will  place  this  in  the  clear¬ 
est  light. 

In  the  summer  with  which  the  sixth  year  of  his  command  coinmeBced, 
((^ud  SEXTUM  officii  annum  inchoabat,J  that  is,  A.  D.  83,  Agricola  extended 
his  view’s  to  the  countries  situate  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth ;  and, 
dreading  a  general  combination  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  been  disunited  by  their  mutual  hostilities,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  coast,  and  sound  the  harbours.  Guided  by  the  information  derived 
from  his  naval  commander,  he  himself  soon  after  undertook  bis  expedi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  Forth,  the  fleet  attending  on  all  his  movements,  “  ac  tape 
iisdem  castris  pedes^  equesque,  et  nauiicus  miles  (the  marines)  mixti  copiis 
et  lactilid,  sua  qunque  factay  suos  casus  aitullerent**  At  the  same  time  he 
learned  from  the  prisoners  he  took,  that  their  countrymen  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  tanuuam,  aperto  maris  sui  secretOy 
vltlmum  victis  perfugium  clauderetur**  But  oy  the  time  Agrieola  arrived 
amonp  the  llorestii,  a  people  of  Fife,  the  Caledonian  Britons  commenced 
offensive  operations  frorn  tne  higher  ground ;  first  by  assaulting  the  forts 
whfeh  the  Roman  General  had  left  in  his  rear  without  adequate  defence, 
and  next  by  a  bold  and  well-planned  night-attack  on  the  ninth  legion,  'fhey 
were  repulsed,  however,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  the  skill  ot 
the  Roman  General,  and  the  accidents  to  which  a  night-attack  is  liable,  did 
more  for  the  ninth  legion  than  their  own  discipline  and  courage.  Agricola 
then  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Horestii,  which  terminated  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  year  83,  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  sixth  of  hU  command. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  summer,  A.  D.  84,  *,  Agricola  lost  his 
infant  son,  hut  did  not  suffer  this  domestic  calamity  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  expedition  he  had  resolved  on,  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians.  Accordingly,  **  jrrGcmissd  classe,  qute  pluribus  locis  presdaiat  mug* 


VII.,  buR  dro(){ied  out  in  the  course  of  transcription  after  the  word  **  Uti/ta 
This  opinion  is  cunbruied  by  a  cuasideratiun  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  words  which  Tacitus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  AgricoUu  He  expressly  rtitw, 
that  the  nightoSUack  on  the  ninth  legion  was  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  Agrieds » 
command,  and  he  makes  that  General,  while  haranguing  bis i troops  prevk^us  to  ik® 
h^le  with  the  Caledonians,  say,  li  sunt,  quoa  pjtoxmo  anno  unam  legioncm 
fktto  noctfs  adgressoa,  clamore  debcll^tis.^  This  ia  decisive  of  the  point,  that  tk® 
summer  spoken  of  is  the  seventh^  and  renders  the  opinion,  that  the  original  tsidi**8 
was  Initk)  sepfimae  scstatis,  Ac.'*  almost  demonatrativdy  certain. 


‘*ere  be  not  the  plural  for  the  gingular^  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  language,  wnen  a  statement  is  meant  to  be  general  and  indefinite,  (and 
wu  is  the  more  probable  interpretation,^  Agricola  can  only  mean  the  friths 
, ''^^y  and  Kordi ;  for  the  Tau  of  Tacitus  {Agricola  22,)  is,  wc  think, 
the  bolway  Frith  of  modem  times.  Agricola  subdued  the  different  tribes  as 
lar  as  the  Tau  in  the  third  year  of  hif  command  in  Britain,  but  did  not  pene- 
Jj“ate  into  the  countries  situated  **  irans  Bodotriam**  (beyond  the  Forth)  till 
j  y®«ta  hereafter.  As  to  “  immense  arrm  of  the  sea,”  the  reader  must 
?hi  ^  seen  that  the  qualifying  adjective  is  the  exchuive  property  of 
learned  Theban,  whose  blunders  we  are  now  exposing. 
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l)jK)n  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  not  one  of  the  **  conditions” 
which  the  Hoctor  has  laid  down,  as  determining  the  site  of  the  battle  of  the 
l^ainpiant  at  Stonehaven,  is  tenable  ;  and,  c  cunverso,  that  wherever  it  was 
fought,  the  scene  he  has  fixed  upon  must  renounce  the  honour  he  intemU*d 
for  it. 

IV.  This  somewhat  lengthened  detail  wc  shall  now  endeavour  to  relieve, 
by  prese'iiting  the  reader  with  a  sample  of  the  Doctor’s  spleen  and  petu¬ 
lance.  Among  the  rocks  of  the  King’s  Pass,  near  Dunkeld,  “  tradition,” 
he  says  “  still  shows  a  fissure,  said  to  have  been  the  den  of  an  ancient 
Highland  Cacus,  called  Duncan  Hogg.  “  He  (the  said  Duncan)  is  re- 
))uted  to  have  dragged  the  cows,  which  he  lifted^  to  this  hole ;  to  devour 
them,  like  a  hya?na,  at  his  leisure.  There  is  much  virtue  in  a  term  : 
unctifies  the  robberies  of  Duncan  Hogg,  as  it  did  the  whole  tribe  of 
<k*arnachs,  when  stealing  would  have  destined  them  to  the  halter ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  changed,  the  matter  still  the  same,  'i'hus,  it  is  said  that  Duncan 
would  not  have  taken  a  purse  on  the  same  road  on  which  he  would  have 
lifted  a  cow,  us  being  a  dishonourable  term  ;  although  w'e  have  Nt vkk 

HEEN  INEOUMKD  WHEN  THF.KE  WERE  ANY  I'lTRSES  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  THK 
HIGHLANDS,  UNLESS  IT  W'ERE  AN  EMl'TV  Sl’LEUCHAV.”  Vol.  I.  p.  14. 

On  this  precious  morceaii  wc  must  he  indulged  with  a  few  remarks. 
^V  e  are  very  much  disposed  to  believe  the  Doctor,  when  we  can  bring  our 
conscience  to  a  sufficiently  accommodating  state  ;  hut  really,  in  the  present 
instance,  we  cannot  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  means  by  which  Dun¬ 
can  Hogg  contriveil  to  drag  cattle  up  to  an  elevated  hole  in  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  ledge  of  rock  which  overhangs  the  Pass,  unless  he  had  borrowed, 
for  the  purjiosc,  the  windlass  of  a  seventy-four ;  still  less  can  we  imagine 
how  he  managed,  after  he  did  raise  them  to  the  necessary  height,  to 
stjueeze  their  carcases  through  an  aperture  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit 
bj8  own.  Put  we  can  conceive  it  perfectly  possible,  that  this  “  ancient 
Highland  (’acus”  might  have  slaughtered  his  prey  in  some  convenient 
place,  and  carried  the  disrupta  membra  to  his  lair,  “  to  devour  them,  like 
an  hya?na,  at  his  leisure.”  This  is  our  solution,  and  W’e  flatter  ourselves  it 
might  be  ndmittetl  by  any  Hogg,  dead  or  alive.  The  Doctor,  however, 
moralizes  over  his  own  marvels;  “  like  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end,  at 
bis  own  wonders  wondering.”  **  Lifting*'  says  he,  sanctifies  the  robber¬ 
ies  of  Duncan  Hogg,  as  it  did  the  whole  tribe  of  Cearnaebs,  when  stealing** 
would  have  destined  them  to  the  halter !”  Indeed,  Doctor  !  Where  did  you 
discover  that  “  HjUfiK  sanctifies  robbery,”  or  that  an  honest  roan,  like 
Duncan  Hogg,  would  be  canonized  for  stouthriefi’and  hangetl  for  theft 
Has  the  law  ever  shewn  any  mercy  to  caitle^Ufters  ^Vhen  did  one  of  the 
whole  tribe”  ever  escape  from  the  clutches  of  justice,  after  he  was  once 
fairly  /tiw^rrd  Was  not  one  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  sheltered  Prince 
Charlt's  in  his  utmost  need, — scorning  the  bribe  of  a  vindictive  Government, 
as  well  as  the  pardon  with  which  it  was  sugared — mercilessly  hanged  like 
a  common  felon,  for  driving  a  cloot  from  the  grass  of  his  enemy  }  What 
more  would  you  have,  Doctor  ?  The  law  has,  with  exemplary  impartiality, 
administered  the  halter  to  the  cattle-lifter,  ami  the  mere  ignoble  thief,  as 
often  as  they  have  fallen  into  its  power ;  it  has  served  out  hemp  sufficient 
for  their  purpose ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  rogue  or  two  escape,  why,  ’tis 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  ;  and  though  the  hangman  is  a  loser  lit 
the  first  instance,  the  devil  ultimately  gets  his  due.  But  tne  reader  way  in¬ 
terrupt  us,  by  saying  that  the  Doctor  has  been  writing  arrant  nonsense, 
and  tliat  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  we  have  taken  to  expose  it.  Grintw, 
courteous  reader  ;  but  then  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  observe,  that  the 
Doctor  8  ^oA  may  he  thus  divided  ;  one  half  theer  nonsense, — one  fourth 
sheer  malignity  ,-^tie  fourth  sheer  error;  and  that 'it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  malignity  and  the  error,  without  making  an  occasional  inroad  into 
the  domain  of  nonsense.  *  * 

^  In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  is  method  in  the  Doctor’s  drirel- 
ling :  it  fumrshes  hliQ  with  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  supposed  po¬ 
verty  of  the  country,  and  thus  recommending  his  stuff  to  the 
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of  that //Z>tTai  and  purchaser,  John  Bull.  “  We  have- never/’ 

says  he,  been  informed  when  there  were  any  ruRSss  to  be  taken  in  the 
Highlands,  unless  it  were  an  empty  spleuchan.”  This  paltry  sneeri  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  esteemed  wit  in  an  English  |)ot>house;  but  a  gentle¬ 
man  would  be  ashamed  of  it.  In  return  for  the  Doctor’s  complaisance,  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  tell  him  what  we  have  been  informed  of.  We  have  learned, 
“  from  abundant  information,”  that  not  long  ago,  a  ))erson  of  some  name  in 
the  scientific  world,  no  matter  who,  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  five  or 
six  months  every  year  in  the  Highlands  ;  that  being  naturally  of  a  miserly, 
jursimonious  turn,  and  imprt'ssed  with  a  belief  that  every  person  he  hod  any 
intercourse  with  was  a  swindler  and  cheat,  (which  belief  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal,)  he  excited  distrust  and  aversion  wherever  he  went;  that  he 
was  perpetually  squabbling  with  the  poor  people  he  had  occasion  to  em¬ 
ploy  about  their  hire,  grumbling  at  the  most  moderate  charge,  and  accusing 
them  of  fraud  and  extortion  ;  that,  after  he  became  known,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  any  one,  except  for  ouadruplc  or  quin- 
tuple  the  sum  which  would  have  been  asked  from  any  otner  piTson  in  si¬ 
milar  circumstances  ;  that,  besides  the  disgust  which  had  been  excited  by 
his  unjust  suspicions,  niggardly  parsimony,  and  harsh  overbearing  manners, 
he  took  every  methoil  to  render  himself  liatefnl  to  the  people,  particularly 
by  marauding  for  stills  and  smuggled  whisky  at  the  head  of  a  posse  of 
guagers  with  their  satellites  ;  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  be¬ 
come  odious,  he  experienced  much  kindness  and  hospitality  from  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Highlands,  whose  minds  he  laboured  to  impress  with  a  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  native  population,  representing  them  as  utterly  incapable  of 
being  “  contaminated  with  improvement that  he  was  very  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  conceited  pedant,  v/ho  fancied  he  understood  “  all  mystery  and 
all  knowledge that  he  became  a  perfect  oracle  with  a  certain  class  of 
proprietors,  equally  celebrated  for  giving  excellent  dinners,  and  rouping 
out’  their  ancient  tenantry;  that  no  Sassenach  ever  entered  the  Highlands 
who  was  so  much  detested  by  the  common  people,  and  so  little  respected  by 
their  “  superiors ;”  and  that  it  was  fully  anticipated  he  would  tell  the 
world  a  vast  number  of  strange,  not  to  say  incredible  stories,  traduce  the 
people,  exaggerate  their  bad  oualities,  deny  or  pass  over  their  good  ones, 
and,  like  l)r  Macculloch,  craclc  sorry  jokes  on  the  poverty  of  the  country — 
on  there  being  no  **  purses  to  be  taken  in  the  Highlands,  unless  it  were  an 
fnipty  spleuchan  I”  We  have,  not  said  to  whom  we  now  allude;  whoever 
thinks  the  cap  fits  him  has  our  full  permission  to  put  it  on. 

V.  **  Lastly  comes  the  Earn,  the  monauch  of  a  thousand  tributaries, 
U'hich  it  would  be  endless  io  enumerate**  Vol.  1.  p.  55. 

If  this  be  intended  for  poetry,  it  may  pass  ;  if  for  plain  prose,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  monarch’s  tributaries”  by  nine 
hundred  at  the  very  least. 

VI.  Speaking  of  “  ancient  Highland  warfare,”  the  Doctor  observes, 

They  (the  Highlanders)  were  always  remarked  for  being  afraid  of  caval¬ 
ry,  and  to  a  degree  which  is  sometimes  described  as  being  absolutely  ludi¬ 
crous;  as  if  the  animal  itself  was  to  devour  them,*  Vol.  1.  p.  84. 

In  our  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor  s  accuracy  on  military  subjects,  (for  there  is  no  conceivable  subject  on 
which  he  will  not  write  and  dogmatise ;)  and  from  these  our  readers  will  bo 
prepared  to  expect  the, most  egregious  blunders,  accompanied  with  a  covert 
and  insidious  purpose  to  depreciate  the  martial  character  of  the  clws- 
The  latter  betrays  itself  in  tne  passage  we  have  now  quoted*  He  picks 
t  Lowland  nursery  tale  about  the  Highlanders  ^itig  afraid  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  would  eat  them,  and  gravely  sets  it  forth  with  the 
laudable  view  of  renderiug  them  **  absolutely  ludicrous.”  A  few  words 
will  show  how  grossly  the  poor  mat)  has  committed  himself.  j 
.  To  irregular  troops,  whose  mode  of  attack  is  to  rush  on  the  enemy  aword 
•n  htn<l,  and  in  line,  rwilar  cavalry  must  be  peculiarly  .formidable,  pro- 
the  attack  be  matte,  ^s  at  Culioden,  on  ground  where*  they -can  act 
efficiency.  The  impetua  of  a  compact,  detennined  charge  of  cavalry, 
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on  a  given  point  of  a  moving  line,  the  continuity  of  which  is  liable  to  be  in. 
terrupted  by  every  little  acculeiic  of  ground,  must  in  general  be  quite  irresis¬ 
tible,  even  though  that  line  were  ooiupoaed  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world. 
For  this  reason,  the  force  of  which  military  men  will  duly  aptrreciate,  the 
Highlanders  showed  their  sagacity  in  dreading  to  encounter  an  arm  which 
pn  favourable  ground  could  bring  such  fearful  physical  odds  againtit  them, 
and  if  it  succeeded  in  penetrating  their  line  by  the  first  aliock,  could,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  movements,  assail  them  in  the  rear*  and  complete  their  de¬ 
struction,  before  they  could  strike  a  blow  in  their  own  defence.  To  state 
gravely,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  H  ighlaiulers,  whose  country  abounds 
in  horses,  ever  believed  that  those  on  which  troopers  were  mounted  would 
devour  them” — that  cavalry  horses,  in  sliort,  were  anthropophigi--u  a 
great  deal  too  silly  and  contemptible  to  deserve  any  serious  answer*  The 
Highlanders  were  not  particularly  apt  to  imbibe  cluklith  fears  ,*  and  if  wr 
may  believe  historv,  they  sometimes,  aa  at  Killiecrankie,  (iladsmuir,  Fal¬ 
kirk,  and  even  Cullodeu,  wade  very  short  work  with  regularly-disciplincd 
and  veteran  infantry.  Hut  they  knew  in  what  consisted  the  strength,  an 
well  as  the  weakness  of  their  |)cculiar  mode  of  attack  j  and  they  showed 
their  military  skill  and  sagacity  in  taking  advantage  of  the  former,  and, 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  availing  themselves  of  broken  and  rugged 
ground  to  cover  the  latter.  But,  on  tlte  other.haml,  where  it  was  altsolnteiy 
necessary  to  oppose  cavalry,  as  at  ^(^adamuir,  they  proved  their  con)p)ete 
KU{)criority  to  any  panic  terrors,  and  their  admirable  military  qualitu's,  by 
advancing  fearlessly  to  the  attack,  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  were 
oftener  than  once  successful  in  these  encounters.  *  ^  ' 

Dr  Macculloclfs  unaccountable  antipatliy  to  the  Highlanders;  and,  above 
all,  his  eager  desire  to  depreciate  their  military  renown,  has  led  him  to 
commit  the  most  extraordinary  blunders  in  every  thing  he  has  written,  either 
in  regard  to  the  warlike  array  of  the  clans,  or  the  Highland  soldiers  of  .1 
later  period.  Of  this  wc  shall  produce  a  very  striking  example;— In  hii 
former  work  on  the  Highlands,  he  says  he  can  state,  “  from  abundant  infor¬ 
mation,"  (why  does  he  not  produce  his  authority  ?)  that  Skye,  with  a 
population  of  1G,000,  has  not  a  man  in  the  army."  Now  we  are  prepared 
to  prove,  that  that  island  and  another  had  near  4000  men  under  arms  lust 
war,  including  local  militia !  7 

When  the  Doctor’s  “  abundant  information"  only  leads  to  such  grievom 
mis-statements,  what  arc  we  to  expect  when  he  offers  us  nothing  but  hk 
own  crude  fancies,  impudent  assertions,  and  petulant,  overweening  degma-k 
tiim?  and  how  it  it  possible  not  to  treat  with  derision,  and  speak contetiip* 
tuouily  of  his  habitual  arrogance,  his  reiterated  pretetisions  to  superior 
knowledge,  and  hit  perpetual  demands  on  the  public,  to  believe  that  he  alone 
bit  cleared  up  all  disputed  points,  and  that  we  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
every  thing  connected  with  tne  “  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  ot*  Scotlinil,*^ 
till.  A.  p.  when  we  were  first  illuminated  by  the  flood  of  light  radisu**! 

from  his  four  memorable  tomes?  Scepticism,  in  such  at  case,  is  akin  to 
virtue,  because  it  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 

Vll.  In  our  former  article,  wc  inserted  the  Doctor  s  statement  in  regard  to 
the  village  of  Su  'Fillan's,  and  the  wonderful  change  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  outward  condition  of  the  inhaldtanta^  by  a  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gwydir  ;  at  the  tame  time  rciaarking  how  c<»ni- 
pletdy  it  overthrew  every  thing  he  has  said  . about' the  repugnance  of  the 
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of  a  sucoesaor  might  falL  The  Swedes  dccted  ts  their  King  a  French  Ge- 
ucraly  a  Gascon  Sy  birth  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  worlds  so  far  as  we 
can  ice,  to  hinder  the  Algerines  from  cohferring  a  similar  honour  on  an  An* 
j:lo-Scot<ii  Geologist,  so  justly  renowned  for  that  peculiar  talent  in  which 
all  Gascons  excel.  We  shall  r^oice  to  hear  of  the  Doctor’s  promotion ; 
and  wc  venture  to  predict  that  the  Grand  Turk  shall  condrm  ttie  election. 
And  as  it  is  not  the  office  that  reflects  honour  upon  the  man,  but  the  man 
that  ailorns  the  office,  we  are  satisfied,  that,  were  fortune  to  place  him  on 
the  divan,  he  would  speedily  outstrip  all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of 
summary  reformation.  But  in  the  event  of  our  conjectures  being  realiaiHl, 
we  advise  him  to  think  no  more  of  “  burning  out  “  too  much  offirr  hast 
thou  already,  poor  Blackamoor ;  *tis  the  poniard  or  the  bowstring  that, 
*  in  default  of  ultimate  reformation/  must  serve  thy  turn.**  He  may  su* 
|)ersdd  a  little  **  fumigation’*  now  and  then  ;  and  when  not  specially  occu¬ 
pied  with  such  weighty  matters,  occupy  the  leiaure  which  even  Deys” 
uiusl  occasiionally  have  at  their  disposal,  by  Writing  a  commentary  on  the 
**  Corsair.”  It  will  sell,  we  predict,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  great  works  we  could  name. 

Vlll.  Treating  of  the  Highland  dress,  the  Doctor  informs  us,  that  the 
pliilibeg  was  first  introduced  at  Tyndrum  about  a  century  past,  by 
lUwlinson,  the  superin tendarit  or  agent  of  the  lead  mines,  who,  flnding  his 
liighlaud  labourers  encumbered  with  their  belted  plaids,  taught  them  to 
Bc‘parate  the  two  into  the  present  form/*  Vol.  1.  p.  181. 

We  readily  admit,  that  it  is  no  importance  whether  this  statement  be  true 
or  false,  and  that  the  subject  is  not  worth  controversy  ;  but  as  our  author  de* 
liven  it  with  his  usual  confidence,  remarking — **  to  such  vile  causes  have 
great  revolutions  been  owing,  and  by  such  trifles  are  ponderous  tlieories 
overthrown,**  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  how  the  fact  really  stands. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable  enough  that  the  Highlamlers  should 
never  have  discovered  the  convenience  of  dividing  the  belted  plaid,  till  it 
Has  pointed  out  to  them  by  an  Englishman.  In  the  next  place,  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  kilt  is  of  recent  introduction,  was,  we  believe,  first,  broached 
hy  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  scots  magazine  for  the  year  1798,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  many  persons,  and,  among  others,  by  our  author,  on  no 
lK?tter  authority  than  that  now  mentioiieil.  In  the  third  place.  It  is  totally 
without  foundation,  for  by  the  general  statutes  and  canons  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church,  for  the  years  1242  and  1249,  the  clergy  arc  prohibited  from 
wearing  tartan,  or  the  kilL  “  The  ecclesiastics  are  to  be  suitably  apparel- 
ledi  avoiding  red,  green,  and  striped  clothing,  and  their  garments  shall  not 
heiAor<fr  than  the  middle  of  the  lefrf*  (see  “  llemarks  on  the  Chartularict 
of  Aberdeen,**  by  J.  G.  Dalyell,  Esq.)  ;  and  a  number  of  other  authorities 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the  fdiUiheff  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  Rawlinson.  Lastly,  Colonel  Stewart,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
highest  authority  on  such  a  subject,  ileclares,  **  that,  as  far  back  os  they 
have  any  tradition,  the  truis,  hreachan^na-feal,  (the  kilted  plaidj  and  Win 
hheg^  have  ever  been  the  dress  of  the  Highlanders.**  Sk« tones,**  Vd. 

11.  Appendix  L.)  We  have  reason*  to  know  that  the  gallant  Colonel  ex- 
presset  the  untnimous  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ;  an  opinion  which  has 
h*en  adopted  and  acted  upon  hy  Govern  men  t,  in  making  the  kilt  a  part  of 
dm  dress  of  the  Highland  regiments :  for,  had  it  been  conceived  that  there 
Has  a  form  more  ancient,  or  more  national,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
iwefmed.  Till  lately,  it  was  never  doubted  that  the  kilt  had,  time  out 
mind,  heei^  part  of  the  costume  of  the  native  Highlanders.  , 

1^  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  principle  by  which 
seems  to  have  been  guided  in  praising  or  ridiculing  tlie  family 
of  Ike  Northern  Nobility,  and  to  remark,  that  his  maxim  seems  to  be 
No  pudding,  no  praise.**  In  proof  of  this*  wc  contrasted  the  incessant 
laudation  of  Blair-Athole,  with  the  contemptuous  description  given  ,of 
Isymouth,  and  the  matchleui  effrontery  which  characterize^  the  Observf- 
tions  on  Burns,  who,  true  to  nature  on  this  as  an  every  otlier  occanon. 
Wrote  ts  he  felt,  and  wrote  powerfully,  because  he  felt  strongly,  llut  these 
''OL.  STI.  3D 
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Are  not  the  only  insiances  we^  wight  have  adducctL  **  None  of  our  thou- 
sand  tPaveUew  and.  writers/'  says  our  author,  have  (has)  ^nejusiice  to 
Drunmond  Castle.  It  ia^ahs^utely  unrivalled  in  the  low  country,  anU 
only  exceeded,  m  the  Highlands,  BV  puNUBLn  and'blaih.'*/^  1.  p.  iijy. 
Now,  without  any  dispan^emrsit  to  Xhuromond  Castle,  we  only  inft^  from 
this,  that  ^  l>octor  waa  a  fre^uvnt  gu^.at  tlte  nohle  o finer  4  table  ;  fur  if 
the  reader  tuKi»'to  page  ^Jidf  ,of  the  saiue  volume,- )ia  will  ;tinU  him  la¬ 
bouring  to  fierauade  the  (Htbhc  that  Inveraray,  ot;^  of  the  moirt  maguiiicent 
seats  in  iScotland>  is  altogether  a  paltry  place,  being  d^tiiute  of  pictUBes(]uc 
beauty,  and  inferior  lo  **  a  hundred  other  pla^  which  have  had  no  adi- 
vocate,  which  have  not  been  'pulled  Into  fame  !’*  But  we  liappeu  to  know, 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  doors  dkbnot  open  at  the  Doctor's  approach,  and 
that  he  never  in  his  life  spoke  greater  truth  than  when  he  said,  **  To  me,  at 
least,  it  wise  dimppumiment  at  iny  iirat  visit;  SiniiS, instead  o/im proving  an  thv 
second,  at  each  time  1  have  revisUed^it,  the  disa/ipointmeut  has  been  gr  eater  T 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  r  such  a  pla^  as  In* 
verarty  ;  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the  Doctor's  feud  against  that  princely  re¬ 
sidence,  we  may,  however,  mention,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  one  uf  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  landlords  in  Scotland,  particularly  to  his  small 
tenantry';  that,  instead  -cd’  “  rouping  them  out,"  like  another  noble  Duke,— 
or  burning  their  houses  over  their  heads,  like  a  noble  Marchioness,— or  driv¬ 
ing  them  across  Ihe  Atlantis,  like  a  certain  notorious,  would-be  chieftain,— or 
crowding  people,  who  had  been  trained  to  agriculture,  or  sheep-farming,- 
into  miserable  fishing  hamlets  on  a  barren  coast,  like  >  many  others  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  ihe  North — he  cherishes  and  loves  them  ;  aiul  thuugli 
in  difiiculties  himself,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  -  impoverished  for  his  re¬ 
lief.  He  seems  to  consider  himself  as  their  natural  guardian  and  protector, 
and  to  bold  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  abettors  of  the  new 'system  as  iu- 
excusable  as  that  of  an  unnatural  parent  who  disinherits  his  children 
without  cause.  MacCaillain  Mor's  heart  is  still  warm  to  the  tartan,”  sud 
to  tliose  who  wear  it ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  throb  with  this  hereditary 
feeling  of  bis  race,  **  it  must  be  as  cold  as  death  can  make  it." 

But,  while  the  Doctor's  **  disappointment"  in  not  finding  the  towers”  of 
Inveraray  entitled  to  the  epithet  hospitable,"  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  ArgvU's  humane  and  generous  regard  for  the  poor  people  on  his 
estates,  may  have  rendered  the  Geologist  so  **  acerb"  in  his  description  of 
that  mansion,  it  is  but  right  to  mention,  that  mere  hospitality  docs  not  al¬ 
ways  secure  his  tribute  of  praise.  For  example,  he  was  received  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  late  Lord  Macdonald  at  Armadale  Castle,  of  which,  however, 
lie  says  Uttle  or  nothing ;  while  he  studiously  avoids  every  opportunity  ot 
paying  even  a  passing  compliment  to  that  noble  person.  The  explanation 
of  tbit  apparent  anomaly  is  simple.  No  admirer  of  the-  new  system,  the 
late  Lord  Macdonald,  like  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  considered  himself  the 
fiatber  of  his  people,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  would  have 
been  bitterly  r^rett^,  bad  not  his  successor  religiously  followed  tbe*  foot- 
ateps  of  his  nohle  and  worthy  brother.  This  is  not  the  puffbry  of  a 'hireling 
apologist  of  empreoion,  who  must  be  paid  in  solid  pudding  for  his  praise;  it 
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memory  of  a  true  patriot,  and  a  man  of  virtue.  « 

.(  X.*  'By  the  previous  article  it  will  be  seen,  that  DnnkeVi  snil.,BU^  •f* 
the  Doctor's  standards  for  estimating  beauty  of  all  other  country 
WghUnds ;  and  that,  as  he  cannot  ]lraise<ono  person  or 
vU^yipg  another,  so  he  undervalues  and  speaks  oontepptuoualylibf 
and  Inveraray,  in  order  to  aggrandise  the  family 
Duke  of  Atholl.  But  he  ought  at  least  to  be  accurate^  in  what  he  asy-J 

la^r ;  and  as  he  generally  resides  nearly  half  the  year  with  tn< 
Daxf  m  Atholl,^  aiid  of  coarse  enjoys  the  best  bbpwubttf^  of  ^ 

r^  luforn^atioD,  there  can  he  no  apology,  whatever  for  hlUhit,ers^  *  fir  f  I' 
•ll  he  cannot  state  a  pUui  iict  without  Q^nnjpng  in'*” 

•  V  ^  speaking  of  5iatr;^“  ^ch  appearance  ps  ** 

occurs  in  these  grounds  belongs  to  ike  period  of  ITSV,  wA/cA 
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laid  out.**  Vol.  I. '[H  413.  But  It  Was  not  flit  1748  that  tliesc  Rroun<U" 
were  **  laid'tmt/^  i:n|  the  castle ‘mode^nlsM,  as  It  at  pr«ient  aUTMls.  In 
I746  the  Mtden  ^as^a  peat-mds^;  frmn  Which  the  Innkeeper  at  Blair  was 
fsiipplied  intb  fuel ;  and  the  gtminds  in  fVont  of  the  Castle  were  in  tilia^l 
This,  to  be  ttfre,  ia  a*  small  matter^  considered  hv  iiself ;  but  what  cckiAdenee 
can  be  nlaecd  Ih'cTse  ststements'of  an  author '  who  Mundera  in  regard  to  ii 
place  of  which  bi^'botets  that  he  knows  each  dingle  bosh,'  and  alley  green  f 
The  Doctor,  howercT,  ia  too  One^  a  writer  to  pay  tmich  attention  to  dates, 
which,  in  general,  he  vary  prudeJWly  suppresses  j  and>he  it  much  more  no 
fait  in  craving  malidoUa  and  dngcntlcmanly  jokes  about  the  red  nose  of  a 
respectable  woman  In  whose  bouse  he  was  often  kindly  treated,  than  in  faith- 
folly  reporting  ficts  known  to  all*  (hd  Old  people  In  the  conn  try.  But  to  pro- 

XI.  "  The  remainder  of  the  pass  (of  ‘Lochawe)  condueting  the  rowl  and 
iher/rer,  is  singularly  wild;  particularly ’near  the  bridge  which  is  here 
thrown  across  this  boisterous  and  rude  flyer.  ^Merd  u>at  fimght  the  oetebrated 
action  between  Baocir  and  dOnx'  Loku'  of  X/OftK  r  the  ratification,  if  not 
(he  original  cause,  of  the  downfall  of  that  great  family;  This  chief  had 
taken  the  side  opposed  to  Bnvet,  and  the  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  King 
icems  to  have  been  rerenge,  as  he  had  already 'gained  the  contested  ascend¬ 
ancy.  A  deuched  paHy  of  archers  bating  taken  a  eommanding  position  on 
the  hill,  annoyed  the  Argyll  men  so  much,  that  they  retreated ;  and  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  break  down  the  bridge  across  the  Awe,  they  were  dcm 
fented  with  great  slaughter.  Jortiv  escape  by  means  of  his  boats  on  the 
lake.  This  defeat' nt^ies  Httle  for  the  military  tactics  of  John  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  as  the  pass  Of  Loch  Awe  might  easily  be  defended  by  a  handful  of 
men  against  a  very  superior  force :  it  is  a  stronger  position  than  even  KilH- 
krankie.**  Vol.  I.  p.’ 265.  *• 

The  confusion  and  ignorance  that  predominate  in  this  passage  are  not  ap¬ 
parent,  but  may  be  easily  demonstrated.'  King  Robert  Bruce  war  born  in 
1^74,  crowned  King  at  Scone  in  1306,  and  died  in  1329,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age.  But  the  first  Lord  of  Lorn  was  Robert  Stewart,  eld^  son  of 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Innefroeath*,  by  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eugene 
dc  Rrgadia  of  Lorn :  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
with  Kngland  for  the  release  of  James  I,  1421 ;  was  one  of  the  hostages  for 
ihc  payment  of  his  ransom,  1494,  and  remain^  in  England  till  1499  ;  Was 
created  a  hiroti  and  lord  of  Parliament  after  his  return  ;  and  Iw  W  wiln^; 
under  the  style  of  Robertas  Dominus  de  Lorn,  to  a  charter  bearing  date  the 
5th  of  September  1439.'  And  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  seemd  Lord  Loim, 
was  the  rtasr  person  of  tlie  Christian  name  of  John  who  enjoyed  that 
title.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  teas  no  such  person  ewiani  iH  the  tifme 
of  King  Rbbett  Bract,  and  for  a  century  after  hie  death,  ns  John  Loan  of 
hORxt  f  ?  >  '  .  * 

But  there  tvits  a  "  celebrated  action  fought''  not  far  frOm  the  spbt  wWeh 
the  Doctor  indicates.  Bruce  was  crowned  Ring,  at  Scone',  on  the  ^th  td 
March  1306,  and  on  the  90th*  of 'July  following  was  unexpectedly  aWasJktSd 
at  Methven,  in  Perthshire,^  by  Ay  met  d€  Valence,  the  English  ^neraf,  at 
the  head  of  a  conslderaWe  arfh yi  '  After*  an  obstinate  contest,  the  Kjfag  Wifi 
•iefeated,  and  forced  to  flee  tb'lfie'nhrth  With  the  remainder ’Of -hiSfb^i 
Ins  mortal  enciiiW.  the  CtttMnsi  tOok  td^antage  6f  his  misfbttufee..  'Inrthe 
0^  his^wai^,  hb  WasLirtit  tiport;  at  a  place  called  Dalree.ah  Bi^idaU 

hHW*  by  the  Macnabs,  w%iy‘«aif  .ao^ 
hfcMi  tW  thipanyir  f  J^n  h^fCn  kiifl  experienced  a 

'n  the  ittr^  kmg  was  hdtly  pursued  uy  onOtolfthO^MiiO- 
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ilorgals,  who  8ci*cd  hold  of  his  cloak  or  plaid,  which  was  fastened  across 
his  breast  by  a  large  brooch.  The  King  turned  round  and  killed  the  man 
with  his  hattle-axe,  hut,  in  his  haste,  left  the  mantle  and  brooch,  which 
were  torn  oft’ by  the  dying  grasp  of  Macdougal.  This  highly -priaed  trophy 
was  long  carefully  prcservecl,  but  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
Castle  of  DunoUy,  the  family  residence,  was  burned,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury*.  It  is  rather  matter  of  surprise,  that  either  Macdougal  or  Macnab  were 
suffered  to  retain  any  part  of  tlieir  lands,  and  that  the  whole  was  not  for¬ 
feited,  as  generally  took  place  in  the  coinqiotions  of»  a  subsequent  ])er!o<l : 
yet  such  was  the  case.  The  estates  of  Lorn  merged  in  those  of  two  otlier 
great  families,  from  natural  causes.  These  facts  require  no  commentary. 
We  must  repeat,  however,  that  our  author,  who  is  unmercifully  severe  upon 
all  other  historians  and  antiquaries,  cautiously  avoids  giving  dates,  which 
are  so  useful  in  the  detection  of  error  ;'and  that  he  has  not  pr^uced  a  single 
authority  of  any  use  or  value,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hia  book. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  neglect  or  intention,  we  leave  it  to  the  public 
to  decide ;  but  it  obviously  gives  him  an  advantage,  and  sometimes  keeps 
open  a  loophole  of  retreat,  of  which,  however,  we  trust,  that  in  the  present, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  we  have  deprived  him. 

XII.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  our  former  article,  we  stated,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  our  conviction  that  one  and  all  of  the  conversations 
which  the  Doctor  reports  as  having  passed  between  him  and  the  difterent 
Highlanders  he  accosted,  were  ftetitious, — the  mere  coinage,  in  short,  of  his 
own  extravagant  fancy.  A  judgment  so  sweeping  reouired  of  course  to  be 
clearly  made  out ;  but  the  internal  evidence  furnisned  by  these  wretehed 
dialogues  themselves  appeared  to  us  so  perfectly  conclusive,  tliat  we  deemed 
it  sufficient  merely  to  extract  one  or  two  of  the  longest  we  could  find,  leaving 
it  to  those  acquainted  with  the  Highlanders  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
charge.  This  was  f|iir  enough ;  we  were  at  issue  with  Dr  Macculloeh  on 
his  own  showing.  But  there  are  other  proofs  besides  the  villanous  lingo, 
— neither  Scotch,  English,  nor  Erse,  nor  any  known  language  under  the 
sun, — which  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  the  Highland  interlocutors.  Of  thc?sc 
we  shall  produce  one,  which,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  decisive.  In  Vol.  I. 
p.  373,  the  Doctor  gives  the  following  dialogue,  as  having  passed  between 
nim  and  a  Highlander,  about  a  new  and  an  old  road  to  Ah^rfeldy : 

“  ‘  Which  is  the  road  to  Aberfeldie?’ — there  were  two  branching  from  a 
point.  ‘You  may  gang  either,*  said  Donald. — ‘  But  the  one  looks  better 
than  the  other.* — ‘  It  is  the  most  fashionable  wi*  they  gentry.* — *  And  which 
is  the  shortest  ?* — *  The  narrowest  is  the  shortest.* — '  What  is  the  use  ot 
two?'— They  chused  to  mak*  a  new  ane,* — with  a  sneer  and  a  huff.  ‘  Then 
1  supiKKe  the  old  is  bad  ?* — ‘  We  like  the  aulii  ane  best.* — *  Very  likely.* 
— ‘  It  it  the  shortest,’ — trying  to  defend  himself.  ‘  Which  will  take  me 
to  Aberfeldie  soonest?* — ‘  The  new  one;*  in  a  surly  tone.  ‘  Then  it  is 
the  shortest?*—*  It’s  three  mile  langcr,*  said  the  advocate- of  anti<|uity. 

‘  But  it  is  an  hour  shorter, — some  new  fashions  are  good.*—*  Hungh  f  said 
Douald,  with  a  snort,  and  walked  away  I” 

•  Colonel  Stewart's  ShetcAes,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  369,  8d  ed.  The  statement  iu 
the  text  is  Uiat  which  all  the  authorities  we  have  consulted  warrant.  But  observing 
iu  the  new'8{)aper8  that  an  antique  gem,  colled  the  Bri>och,^of  Lorn,**  was  a  sheri 
time  ago  presented  to  tluj  young  Laird  of  Macdougal  by  General  Campbell  ol*  boch* 
ncll,  and  surmising  that,  notwithstanding  the  current  story  of  its  destruction,  tlic 
curious  relic  torn  from  the  person  of  King  Robert  Bruce  might  have  been  accidentally 
|frea(Tved.  we  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting  the  history 
of  a  jewel  obviously  considered  of  great  value  fh>m  sonde  connection  with  the  ancient 
family  to  whose  actual  representation  it  was,  as  it  were,  publicly  restored.  The  result 
of  these  inquiries  is,  tliat,  according  to  the  general  beH^  in  the  country,  founeW  on 
traditkmal  record,  at  well  as  ftom  the  peculiar  form  and  fashion  of  the  gem  i**-’’*’ 
the  brooch  givew  by  Lochnell  to  the  young  Laird  of  MocdoegAl  Is  Ihe  ■“  Brooch 
Lovn.**  We  caanot  too  highly  comnnend  the  good  taste  and  feeling  that 
•the  ivstacatioii  otf  this  singular  troirhy,  which  the  first  peer  in  the  land  might  W 
proud  to  possess,  but  which  belanga  of  right  only  to  Macdougal. 
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“  lluugli  !’*  Bay  we ;  for  true  it  is,  anil  of  verity,  that  wo  new  road  hux 
been  made,  in  any  one  direction  leading  to  AberfctU^,  within  the  laht 
NINKTV  YEAUS!!! 

XIII.  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  home-thrust,  which  will  penetrate  even  the 
Pocior’s  epidermis.  The  story  must  be  false.  But  still,  we  consider  such 
ialsehooiU  as  absolutely  innocuous,  compared  with  the  malignant  slanders 
he  has  published  against  the  people  of  the  North,  coating  them  over  with  a 


varoish  ot  tne  most  uespicaoie  uypocrisy,  in  oruer  tnat  tne  public  may 
swallow  them  without  suspicion*  There  is  acaroely  a  mean,  contemptible 
vice,  ill  the  long  aiid^black  catalogue  of  human  frailties,  of  which  be  has  not, 
ill  some  fiart  or  oilier  of  his  book,  accused  them.  They  are  liars,  extortion* 
ers,  sycophants,  cheats ;  proud,  vindictive,  cowardly  ;  invcterately  indolent, 
tiUliy,  and  averse  to  earning  their  bread  by  honest  labour  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
lucrih'gious  barbarians,  who  plunder  their  churches,  and  desecrate  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  And  if,  to  give  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  these  heavy 
charges,  he  is  compelled  to  notice  any  good  quality  for  which  they  have  got 
crwlit,  he  labours  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  and  furbishes  up  every  worn-out 
tatterdeiualion  jest,  every  disgraceful  aud  spiteful  tale,  the  coinage  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  fully,  to  assist  him  in  creating  a  disbelief  in  tiieir  virtues. 

'I'o  take  a  few  examples,  from  hundreds  that  might  be  produced.  He 
atlinits  that,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  Highlanders  have  shown  some¬ 
thing  like  true  courage,  and  have  even  had  the  impudence  sometimes  to 
charge  regular  troops  sword  in  hand,  and  put  them  to  tlight ;  but  then  he 
takes  care  to  add,  that  they  were  terribly  afraid  of  cavalry,  believing  that 
the  horses  would  eat  them  ;  and  he  repeats,  in  every  possible  form,  that  the 
native  Celt  is  a  cowardly,  ignoble  animal,  and  that  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Highlanders  is  extinguisheil.  He  tells  us,  that  **  as  to  want  of  civi¬ 
lity,  generally  speaking,  those  who  have  met  this  must  have  provoked  it 
yet,  by  his  own  account,  he  appears  to  have  met  with  nothing  but  inciwi- 
littff  and  a  fifth  part  at  least  of  his  book  is  filled  with  talcs,  (traveller’s  tales,) 
the  obvious  meaning  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  represent  the  people  as  a 
mile,  savage,  repulsive  race,  inferior  to  the  Russian  boors,  and  very  little 
better  than  Cahnuck  Tartars.  And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient  to 
neutralize  his  own  statement,  and  to  leave  an  ultimate  impression  on  the 
reader’s  mind,  that  the  Highlanders  are  a  rude,  uncivil  race,  he  travels  back 
to  an  account  of  Scotland  in  1670,  slumbering  among  the  cobwebs  of  the 
llarleian  MSS.,  in  which  **  it  is  said,  that  the  Highlanders  are  so  currish. 


together  out  of  view  the  diflSculty  of  compelling  a«man,  even  by  force  of 
a  cudgel,’*  to  answer  a  question  which  he  diil  not  understand,  in  a  Ian- 
guage  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  As  to  extortion  again,  it  is  the  maiudiedu 
datfs :  the  most  cunning  process  of  cross-examination  cannot,  ho  says,  ex¬ 
tract  truth,  even  in  regard  to  the  simplest  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence  ; 
and  you  are  every  hour,  and  every  minute,  liable  to  be  overreacbed  by  acmie 
“  knavish  Gael,  prowling  about  in  quest  of  prey,  or,  like  the  devil,  inking 
vrhom  he  may  devour.'*  He  Informs  us,  that  “  virtnc  is  a  good  thinj^,  (a 


>nay  say  the  same,”  he  adds,  “  of  their  honesty  with  regard  to  exposed 
pro^rty,  which  has  been  foolishly  bidiculed.”  ^  ^ 

^’ow,  we  have  here  a  bright  specimen  of  the  Doctor’s  master 
nxerre.  For  whenever  he  wants  to  exhibit  any  thing  in  a  li^t  absolutely 
ndiculous,”  he  hints  that  it  hat  been  “  ridiculed,”  suyoining  some  quali¬ 
fying  epithet,  to  mask  hia malignity,  and  ^event  suspicion.  ..We  beg  Icaw 
to  call  the  particular  attention  of  tne  public  to  this  curcumstance^  because  it 
furnishes  a  key  to  all  tliat  this  author  has  written  in  disparagenwnt  of  our 
hreUircn  in  the  North,  and  exhibits  the  paltry  device  upon  which  he  has 
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fallen,  an. 0*^  to  gratifjrlits  intUec,  hj  insinuatmff.wlial  he  (km  tiot 
opeulf  inti  boWly  state*  .  The.  honesty'V  of  the  Hkblaikem 
••  vi(Ucuk(l;-'(er^>  it  is  absolutely  rklicmlous/'  This*  is>4faoe«))ecH\ 
knic,'  stript  of  its  verbiage.  .'Now,  we  a]iprehend,  tbat“  hoti^*'iSB'never 
riilicvUeti  eacept  by  thieves,  wbo,  we  have  no  donbs,  indulf^  intaivast'desl 
of  pleasantry  on, the  sitbject,v-*^pon  the  same  prioiiple.thatcioiistcicsiM  tnftlc^ 
a  niook. of  chastity,  courtiers  of  patriotism,  renegadesof  >coiuriitsiicy,pm<H« 
gates  of  sobriety,  infidels  of  religion.*  But,  are  honesty ^obastity,  patfiotiwn, 
consistency,  sobriety,  and  the  fear  of  God,  on  that  acOMintli*.^*  rktiedlont?*' 
Is  virtue  to  be  scoffed  at  t and  disoountenaoced)  beoanse  of  the 'ribidd  pro* 
fanity  of  hardened  and  inveterate  guilt?  Who  will  dare,  even  by  inmiendo, 
to  answer  in  the  afiinnative?  i  Yet**«but  noi;  we  wiB  leave  these  things  to 
make  their  own  impression.  *  "  r  uV}  n  •  m 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  perused  what  we  have  written 
ou  this  subject,  the  Doctor  has  the  unparalleled  efihoiitery  to  describe  hitn^ 
self  as  a  friend  to  ike  Ui^landers  !  ^•'  Thus,  in  vol«  HI.  p.  157;  he  sa^s, 
want  to  prove  to  you  (he  is  addressing  sia  waltbh  scott  !)  that,  instead 
of  Ixdng  ACERB,  /  am  ihewer'^  best  friend  the  Hif^htand^s  ever  had:** 
and  again,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  477,  **  It  is  ti  that  am  ^ways  their  s/co/fiVxf 
FRIEND  and  APOLOGIST.**  This  is i the  ne  plus  ultra — the  climax— the 
acmi^the  apex— 'the  every  thing  of  cool,  assur^,  braaen-faced  impudence : 
it  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  w<mld  be  spoiled  by  the  ablest  commentary.  > 
XIV.  Speaking  of-  ^hiidiallien;*  and  adverting  to  the  deaths  of  Smeston, 
Maskelyne,  and  Playfair,  the  Doctor  adds:  **  Time,  too,  has  clutched  the 
knavish  Donachie,  who  erected  himaelf  to  the  post  of  my  guide  uninvited. 
There  was  some  ingenuity  in  thin  particular  vulture^  entitling  him  te  A 
distinction  among  that  nctr  class  of  Cearnachs,  now  to  be  found  wherever 
a  Saxon  traveller  is  seen  or  expected.  Why  he  concluded  that  Twas  an 
astronomer  or  a  matheniatictan,  1  know  not,  unlessj  he  saw  the  mark  of  a 
parabola,  or  a  nnisier  aspeeU  in  the  third  house  of  my  face.  But  he  talked 
oS  senith  distances,  and  of  Dr  Maskelyne,  and  was,  1  doubt  not,  very  pro^ 
found  when  he  was  in  proper  company.  He  should  be  happy  to  loeovn** 
pany  me  if  I  would  permit  him  ;  he  would  meet  me.on  thei  morrow  and 
explain  every  thing.  1  wanted  no  explanation  ;  1  suppose  he  Uhought 
otherwise,  for  the  next  day  he  was  at  my  dhow.  I  taught' this  borne* 
what  too  much;  however,  Jbr  ihe  honour  of  astronomy,.  J’gave  him' a'ero»n. 
1  found  that  he  had  expected  a  guinea,  which,  assuremy,  whs  perfectly 
inatbematioai ;  because  if  the  former  was  a  proper  fee  for  two  hours  oF  AiW, 
what  reward,  ooukl  be  sufficient  for  him  who  had.  generously  volunltttHl 
his  services  ?  As  he  turned  off  grumbling,  1.  prepaid  for  toy  own'  depsr- 
iuse,  when  I  discovered- that  this  scieniific  scions  of  Cian  'Donaehieihad^  token 
care  io  arrive  at  the  inn  ihe  night  b^re^  where 'HE  hadiREGaCeO  nflr* 
SELF  WITH  ALL  TUE. DELICACIES  HE  cocLD  PiioctJRE)  fepeoiing  ihe  'satite 
process  in  the  morning,  amd,for  the  third  time,  HAViMtt  ordered ‘OWM A 
TO  BE  REGISTERED  IN  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  BILL.  Thil  WRsUhe  Wry 
cube  of  Highland  knavery  ;  but  unless  he  and  ihe  landlord  solved  the  e^uo" 
iion  between  them,  it  remains  undetermined  io  this  day***  Vol.  1.  p* 

The  only  person  in  Rannoch  at  ill  answering  to  above  carl^ture  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Roy  Robertson  j['wh0‘  died  about  four^'y^wa^ 
at  the  advanced  ime  of  82.  He  lived  k  Iftde.  abote.  Mount'  AlexjUjto^ 
a  place  how  caUed  Colyetr  Town,  where  tl]Le  |i«d«,k  house  anrf  ao^ 
ofUnd  rent-free  from  the  late  Colond  Bot^tspu  of  3tniaiv  TWi 
dual  had,  received  an  uncommon  education  fpe  .^ig  time  and 


practical  astroimmy,^^  and  bad  attend^.  Dir^  Maskelyua  during  the 
waa  perfMiuiiig  hia  celebrated  experuncHti  ,  lo^deitenDiAe  / the  latlractionj^ 
fVhichalUeDk  In  his  youth  he  IumI  been  ia  aeay  ^dreuinttances  butilwv* 
tug  involved  himself  ia  difficulties,  he  lattssly  became  a  psonioper  en 
Stwan  a  bounty.  H is  spieit,  however,  oonunued  unhroken»  in  *  ^  21! 

twoigiiiA  evils  of  tgeind  poverty;  he  was  reepetted  by  ever^  Iwdy 
country  ;  and  bh  superior  informatioo  and  aecomplishments  made  hne  t 
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vnJcoQM!  guest  wherever  he  went.  Such  really '  was  the  person  (for  it 
cottKl  not  be body  else)  whom '  Macculloch  describes  as  a  **  knavish 
Uooacbia/*  a vulture.'*  'That  John  Roy  Robertson,  the  long<^tab> 
lijicd  cicerone  of  the  district^  and,  by  the  time  this  author  saw  him,  far 
adranoed  in  gartulous  old  a^e,  may  have  proved  a  little  more  communica¬ 
tive  tbaQ  that  learned  Thebui  may  have  relished,  we  can  well  imagine ; 
that  he  ever  fingered  a  lartbing*  of  the  Doctor’s  cash  we  do  not  believe— 
aud  for  the  following  reasons :  first,  he  would  have  ‘  considered  himself  in- 
sitUtid  by  the  offer  of  money  ;  and,  secondly,  this  was  perhaps  the  only 
insult  the  Doctor  would  have  spar^  him.  As  to  his***  regaling  himself 
with  all  the  delicacies  he  could  procure”  at  the  inn,'  (of  Kinloch  Rannoch,) 
and  ordering  a  dinner  **  to  be  registered  in  the  astronomical  bill,”  the 
I  Doctor  might  have  passed  this  proceeding  sub  silentio,  seeing  he  left 
I  die  **  scientific  scion  of  Clan  Donaebie”  to  pay  for  the  good  clieer  with 
which  he  bad  indulged  himself ;  at  least  such  we  take  to  be  his  meaning 
when  he  says,  that  **  this  was  the  very  cube  *  of  Highland  knavery,  but 
unless  he  (Robertson)  and  the  landlord  (Donald  Sinclair)  solved  the  equa« 
tion,  it  remains  undetermined  to  this  day,**  But  without  wasting  more 
'  words  on  tlie  subject,  we  shall  state  at  once,  that  we  regard  the  dinner-or¬ 
dering  uart  of  the  story  cu  toorse  than  apocryphal ;  Uiat  we  do  not  discretlit 
I  it  merely  on  /yresumptive  evidence  ;  that  we  do  not  believe  John  Roy  Ro¬ 
bertson  received  a  crown  from  the  Doctor  **  for  the  honour  of  astronomy  ;** 
j  and  that  we  regard  the  whole  as  a  miserable  compound  of  falsehood  aifd 
I  malignity  t. 

I  XV.  Vol.  II.  p.  11.  **  The  principal  feature  in  Loch-goyle  is  Garrick 
Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  tlm  Dunmore  family,  and,  even  now,  a  very  per- 
fkt  ruin.” 

Carrick  Castle  has  always  been  a  seat  of  the  Campbells,  and  could  nibt 
be  an  **  ancient**  seat  of  the  Dunmore  family,  because  that  family  is  not 
ancient.  The  first  Earl  of  Dunmore  was  Lord  Charles  Murray,  secotui 
son  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Atholl.  He  was  raisetl  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  on  the  Ifith  of  August  1686,  when  he  was  created  Et^l  of  Dun¬ 
more,  and  Viscount  FincasUe,  tliese  titles  being  the  names  of  two  plaoea 
in  the  district  of  A  thole. 

XVI.  **  Eilan-gherrig,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Ridan,  is  a  spot  of  histo- 
I  rical  celebrity,  having  been  fortified  by  the  unlucky  Arcuiuald  Dukb  of 
I  Aeoyll  in  1685.”  Vol.  11.  p.  «4. 

There  was  no  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1686 !  Archibald,  the  tenth  Earl  oD 
j  Argyll,  son  to  Archibald: the  ninth  Earl,  the  illustrious  martyr  in* the 
cause  of  liberty,  was  the  first  Duke  of  his  house.  In  consideration  of  liie 
eminent  servioos,  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  R<^• 
Solution  of  1688,  King  William  advanced  him  to  the  dignities  of  Duke 
o|  Argyll,  Marquis  of  Kintyre  and  Lorn,  Earl  of  Campbell  and  Cowal, 
•  iscount  of  Lochowel,  &e.  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male,  by  patent^ 
UuUd  at  Kensington,  23d  June  1701  ! ! 


.1. 

*  “  The  cube  of  Highland  knavery  This  is  a  sample  of  the  erccnible  Jingo 
^hich  this  man  mistakes  for  smart  writing  t  but  it  is  nuthisg  in  oomparhou  tp  ano* 
ther  which  has  jugt  turned  up.  Aipage  121,  he  tells  us,  that  the  idle  visions 
J)k  kwt  aruf  waated  hours,**  and  fhe  toys  a^  trifles  that  crossed  his  path,**  were 
“  uflcared  fpr  as  the  grouse  that  ro82  before  him,  tehile  he  was  extiuctikq 

*WAlt  ttpOT  OF  A  KOVlTTADr  HIS  HAMMEU  !  f  t”  ’  ‘  U  fV. 

t  AS  ww  have  oecasidh  so  frequently  to  give  a  flat  contiwdicthMi  to*  iWt  triflnS 
***riw^^  it  ms^  be  proper  tO  takt  oOF  at  random,  and  leave  it  W  tpericV'for  itself.  ‘AI 
young  H%hlMulerlia6  iitt9dnnpimled  him  as  a  guide  tb^  dOHng 

^  reeoMkmi  they  w«a  involved  in  •  Httlu  snow-drift 

a  whiitwiiidiariifag^MMi  snow,  ao> thick  that  we  eduld'ScaiK»i^iis#*«»oh 
and  without  Uie  ikcwpeca'uf  any  thing  hotter^  he  begmetoilrpip  bknmstingthnt^ 
nee€s\ sea  hia  wmihsr.  ogtMt.  and:  leproashingi himself  fee  liiviogiuaderinkw^* 
.  Vo|.  L,p,^37a  iAiWfhlaodeP  bkihberingnod 
he  hifp^  if)  aanAW'dkowerj mo  .?i  i  >jii«  rid  !>««  . 
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Tbc  arch  blumkrer  wbom  we  arc  now  cxposiug, 
oinih  JSarl  pf  Argyll*,  wbo  died  by  aii  iniquitous  seuteinje,  qn  Uio  30tii 
ot'June  JC85,  and  whof^  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  his  naVfv^  Ian«l ; 
for  lie  perished  in  the  gV^^ous  martyrdom  of  liberty,  watering  wirb  bis 
blood  that  t’lant  of  Renown,  which  has  since  p^own  .up  tp  W  4  goodly  tre^^ 
under  whose  shadow  we^have  sat,  and  of  wluch  yfe  have  eat^n.^thp  plcgs^ 
ant  fruity.  Who,  posse^hs  opght  that  is  high  or  baQowed  in  h^pnatui^ 


under  whose  shadow  we^have  sat,  and  of  wluch  yfe  have  eat^n.^tbp  plcas^ 
ant  fruity.  Who,  posse^hs  opght  that  is  high  or  baQowed  in  h^(  natui^ 
would  nave  applied  a  trivial  or  ^respeot^vd  epithet  to  a\K!h  a  His 

very  enemies  were  constrained  to  Dear  testimony  te  tlte  niecl^  fprtitiole,  the 
unobtrusive  hcroiaro^  the  upaSectejl  greatness  , with  ivhich  be^cncquiUertd 
his  unmerited  fate,— more  than,  redeeming,  by  the  glory  of  (iis  death,  and 
bis  stedfastness  in  tbc  good  cause,  whatever  weakness  he.had  sbowm  wlut^ 
ever  errors  he  had  committed^  tliq  course  pf  an  active ,  aful  chequered 
The  prophetic  anticipation,  contained  in  the  foQqwing  lines,  taken  from  the 
epitaph  which  he  composed  for  him^lf  in  pnson,  the  day  before  his  exe¬ 
cution,  was  destined  to  be  more  speedily  accomplished  than  this  gnat  aiul 
good  roan  perhaps  dreamed  of — 

On  my  attempt  though  Providence  did  frown, 

Uis  oppressed  people  God  at  length  shall  own ; 

Another  bund,  with  mote,  successful  8{)eecl,t 

Shall  raise  the  remnant,  bruise  the  8er(xmt*s  head* 

We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  your  modern  Geological  Tourists 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  such  matters  as  these,  or  that  they  are  ever  likely 
to  die  martyrs  to  any  thing,  except,  perhaps — the  gout ! 

XVl  1.  Tnc  Doctor  has  inditeil  a  long  chapter,  or  rather  dissertation,  on  thst 
most  novel  topic  of  controversy, — the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian  ;  but  we  must  be  excus^  from  boring  our  readers  to  death  by  an 
exiHisure  of  the  thousand  and  one  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  of 
the  glaring  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  crowded  into  almost  etenr 
page*  It  IS  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  reader  will  have  some  dir- 
flcuUy  in  discovering  on  which  side  the  Doctor  has  ranged  hitnsclf,  so  dense 
is  the  haze  in  which  his  dogmatism  is  envelqjed.  Af  one  time,  he  rates 
Mf  Laing,  and  appears  to  contend  for  the  perfect  good  faith  of  Janie's  Mftc- 
pherson,  and  of  course  for  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  which  that' worthy 
jK'rson  translated  ^  at  another,  he  veers  about  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
falls  into  the  most  deplorable  scepticism.  Recovering  blmseif  again,  he  gives 
up  a  |)ortion  as  fabricated,  arguing  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Wifiaitidrr ; 
but  he  seems  so  much  ]nizzled  to  determine  what  that  remainder  reidly  is,  that 
be  may  with  perfect  truth  be  described  us  fighting  on  both  sitUs  at  once. 
First,  we  are  assured  the  poems  are  Irish  ;  secondly,  Scotch  f  and, 'lastly,  that 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  were  originally  one  and  the  same  people*  And,  in 


truth,  it  Is  only  towards  the  close  that  we  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
oA/rc/ the  author  had  in  view,  in  twaddling  so  long  and  st>  woefully  on  a 
subject  in  regard  to  which  little  or  nothing  remained  to  be  said.  **  1  1^* 
lieve,”  says  he,  “  1  may  as  well  end  this  discussion  (he  had  better  not  haw 


begun  it)  in  which  I  ivould  tvillingltf  defend  the  Ossianic  poetry,  if  I  eould, 


*  The  particulars  of  ArgylPs  unfortunate  invasion  are  well  known.  Re  V'®® 
nctlly  urged  to  land  in  the  Lowlands,  where  ttie  bigotted  tyranny  of  the  Cbv^incW 
had  been  rooet  Severely  felt,  and  where  alone  he  had  ahy  chance  ot  tUCccSs  ?  hirt  thn 


^vice  he  unhappily  rejected,  juddng  it  more  advisable  to  proceed  thfS™  ,'“• 
gyleshlfew  He  aecordingly  landed  his  arms  and  ninmutiiiibH  St 
which  he  fcfttiM ;  but  the  garrison  fled  on  the  ajj^proach  ot^ tWO  EngKth 
«h#  stcahi  «ftU  laso  ihtir  hands.  ThJa  severe  tdow  niined  WS’^tsrprtis.  He  f*®- 
OTStaTlCrGlasgaare  but  on  the  Ithbof  June  htotSbUnwers  dlsperesi  « 
MdAifylhhringtafaaed  an  asyhim  in  tka  housa  ofwn  old  aemas, 
cwMnthnClydt  and  aras  the  saMs  day  tahaift  by  adme  miiitiaaicn  at  inchinW^  ^  He 
iva*iiaMiidiMi.V)f  sarriad  la  Uenirew,  ehenoalo  Glaanaw,,  and,  an  dbcJHHh 
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no  lest  from  its  Injudicious  friends  than  its  eitctnics.  /  how,  at  lea^t,  that 
it  will  be  accejjted  as  a  proof  good  wislits  Ity  all  the  worthy  Donalds  tofwse 
petty  errors  have  occasioually  come  acHiss  Vol.  IL  p.  25^4.  This,  We, 

teliere,  is  the  most  extraordinary  avowal  ever  made  by  any  cont^vetslalist. 
He  defeoda,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  pot  because  he 
considers  it  defensible,  but  ^  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  good 
wishes  by  all  the  worthy  0onaldi  whose  petty  errors  have  occasionally  eom<^ 
across  him !"  '  The  reader  will  probably  by  this  time  be  comdheed,  that  a 
few  of  the  Doctor's  PsrTT  errors**  have  occasionally  come  across”  ut  Ih 
the  ccfurse  of  our  examination  ^  but  we  can  honestly  declare,  that  we  aVO 
more  shocked  by  this  pitiful  hypocrisy,  than  by  all  the  egre^ous  and  uti<^ 
pardonable  blunders  into  which  ne  has  fallen. 

As  to  the  Ossian  of  James  Maepherson,  the  opimon  of  the  public  seems  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed.  That  he  was  an  impostor,  incurably  addicted  to 
terary  feaud,  is  proved  by  his  deliberate  vitiation  of  the  documents  lie  co\v^ 
suited  in  the  composition  of  his  history  /  and  it  is  not ‘a  little  surprfdng  that 
any  thing  in  which  be  dabbled  should  still  be  made  k  subject  bf  discussion, 
since  the  question  which  Johnson  so  properly  asked, --wbeii  these  poems  were 
first  given  to  the  world, — has  not,  tiU  the  present  hour,  received  any  satisfac* 
tory  answer.  Let  it  be  marked,  however,  that  the  O^an  of  James  Mae¬ 
pherson  is,  and  ought  to  he,  totally  distinct  from  the  veritable  remains  of 
ancient  Highland  poetry  and  song,  the  real  objects  of  enlightened  curiosky, 
though  they  have  somehow  been  strangely  overlooked  in  tlie  preposterous 
warfare  which  has  been  waged  by  the  acrimonious  assailants,  and  furioua 
defenders  of  that  gross. imposition.  * 

XVlll.  Now  for  nonsense  of  -  the  first  order.  A  chapter,  or  letter,  os 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  fquocunque  nomine  gandei,)  entitled  Lodi 
Hourn— Winds — Education,"  commenceth  thus:  **  This  embarking  to 
plough  the  salt-sea  in  a  black  ship,  for  two  or  three  months,  is  very  like*(a 
wbak !)  jumping  out  qf  bed  in  a  cold  frosty  morning  /  notwithstanding 
the  coining  pleasures.  To  see  **  Neptunum  procul  e  terra  'furentem/'nand 
to  quit  the  **  tangling  woodbine,  musk- rose,  and  eglantine,"  fmrhard  hircbea 
and  bilge  water,  is-  like  the  first  blow.  But  it  is  half  the  battle  also;  aad 
thus,  when  once  we  have  begun,  we  plough  on,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  Su 
Kilda,  or  elsewhere,  almost  wondering  bow.  much  does  the  inertia  ot 
miod  resemble  that  of  matter ;  so  like  is  a  man's  head  to  a  tennis-ball.  Qive 
either  of  them  a  kick,  and  they  continue  in  motion  for  a  time  propor^ipoed 


logetlicr  at  a  tangent,  crossing  all  obstacles,  till  they  are  stopped  by  a  F4,fy, 
(fum,)  or  knock  their  brains  out  against  the  gallows.'  An  insuinoient  iin- 
polse  from  some  casual  principle,  generates  a  logarithmic  spiral,  which,,  a^ 
a  few  diminishing  turns,  falU  into  a  centre  of  rest*  The  more  fortunate 
coDcurrenoe  of  forces  produces  a  revolution  of  order,*— >and  Urns  the  Workl 
goei  round!"  Vol.  U.p.S26.  .  •  -r*  d 

The  devil  it  does ! — at  least  be  must  be  n  cunning  feUow,/Awho,^  after  to 
many  “  kicks"  from  the  Doctor  and  the  Devil,  with  the  risk  of  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  his  soul  i^inst  thegallpws,  or  whirling 
nthmic  spiral,'*  tiU  he  be  stopp^  by^a  Fi,  fa,  (fum,)'  snows  tpy 
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position  which  Dr  Macculloch  admits  in  the  very  same  breath  in  wiiich  he 
denies  it. 

XX.  We  formerly  noticed  the  extraordinary  statement,  in  Vol.  11.  p.  291^ 
that  “  there  is  not  a  garden  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lowes! 
nor  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Rath/*  and  that  our  author  **  never 
saw  such  a  thing,  nor  even  a  culinary  vegetable  of  any  kind.**  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  written  in  answer  to  the  first  part 
of  this  averment ;  but  with  regard  to  the  second,  namely,  that  the  Doctor 

never  saw  such  a  thing’*  as  a  garden,  “  nor  even  a  culinary  vegetable  of 
any  kind,**  we  arc  authorised  to  state,  that  Captain  Neil  Macleod  of  Gesto, 
Skye,  was  in  the  magnificent  garden  at  Armadale  Castle,  in  company  with 
Dr  Macculloch, — that  both  dined  at  Lord  Macdonald*8  hospitable  table, 
that  the  “  culinary  vegetables**  were  of  course  the  produce  of  his  Lordship’s 
garden, — and  that  the  fact  could  not  be  unknown  to^Dr  Macculloch,  unless 
he  disbelieved  the  combined  evidence  of  his  eyes,  his  cars,  and  his  palate  ! 
We  have  conversed  with  Captain  .Macleod  on  this  subject,  and  use  his  name 
bif  his  own  express  permission  !  !  We  are  also  authorised  to  state,  that  Mr 
Gregerson  of  Ardtornish  was  with  Dr  Macculloch  at  the  house  of  Mr  Mac- 
pherson  of  Portree,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Scotland.  The 
Doctor  remaineil  a  week  there,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  was  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  garden ! 

.  And  to  make  the  contradiction  we  have  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  given 
to  Dr  Macculloch’s  statement,  triumphantly  complete,  we  shall  produce 
against  him  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his  own,  we  believe, 
who  travelled  in  the  Highlands  at  the  same  time  with  the  Doctor,  and 
who  thus  describes  a  place  they  both  visited  in  the  same  season  * ;  we  mean 
the  seat  of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Tanera,  on  Loch  Inver,  near  Lochbroom,  Ross- 
shire. 

The  house  seen  on  the  shore  is  occupied  by  Mr  Macdonald,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Tanera,  who  carries  on  an  extensive  fishing  concern  in  herriogi, 
coil,' and  salmon.  A  stranger,  who  has  wandered  among  the  pathless  and 
rugged  wilds  of  the  neigh^uring  Highlands,  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeably 
surprised  on  descending  to  this  sequestrated  and  well-cultivated  spot,  tk 
abode  of  an  hospitable  family,  surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
i\fe.  The  plantations  formed  by  Mr  Macdonald  are  in  a  very  healthy  state ; 
and  there  is  a  GARDEN  attached  to  the  mansion,  enclosed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Scotland,  by  a  substantial  stone- wall;  the  portion  reserved 
for  the  culture  of  CULINARY  VEGETABLES  is  very  productive  ;  and 
the  ORCHARD  yields  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  small  frnU 
of  various  kinds,  especially  gooseberries  and  currants,  which  are  here  com¬ 
prised  under  the  general  denomination  of  berries.  Two  green  islands,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  afford  pasture  for  some  flocks  belonging  to  Mr 
Macdonald,  and  from  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  herbage,  probably  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  saline  spray  which  occasionally  irrigates  it,  his  table  is  never 
wanting  in  a  supply  of  excellent  mutton  !t**  Dakiell's  Voyage  round  Great 
Britain,  Vol,  4.  p.  74. 


•  It  would  even  appear,  from  an  incidental  allusion  in  Macculloch’s  book,  that 
he  and  Mr  Daniell  not  only  visited  Loch  Inver  in  the  same  season,  but  together ;  for 
■fMSaking  of  a  gale  of  wind  which  he  encountered  in  the  Loch,  says,  (Vol.  II.  p-  5Ai>) 

**  Your  fViend  Daniell  passed  under  our  stem  in  the  commotion ;  and  made  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  of  becoming  somewhat  more  intimate ’with  the  sea  than  was  necessary 
fbr  hit  aquatintas.** 

i*  The  above  extract  shows  how  a  man  of  honour  and  veracity  is  in  the  haWl  oi 
Wfitii^  in  regard  to  the  places  he  visits,  and  the  circumstances  which  fall  under  hi* 
observation.  Dr  Macculloch  also  favours  us  with  a  description  of  the  cocnitry  aboat 
Loch  Inver :  “  It  would  not  be  easy,’*  he  says,  **10  find  a  more  dolorous-looking  ooun* 
try  than  is  all  this  rocky  divUioo  of  Rowi  and  Sutherland.  Of  TRXKS,  houses,  er 
cvLTiVATioH,  there  i«  not,  €f  course,  a  st/ooKsrioir  or  a  EEcou.ECTUHf :  Tunnf 
^  WOT  Evjtw  A  HINT  or  the  POSSIBILITY  or  such  a  thuw.”  YoL  II-  P- 
J44  Now,  judging  from  the  account  of  Mr  Daniell,  the  reader  will  perbapi  be  is- 
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XXI.  **  Letrncd  pedants/'  like  our  author,  **  much  aftect"  Latin  quo¬ 
tations  ;  but  then  **  learned  pedants"  are  generally  accurate  in  what  they 
quote,  and  would  rather  slay  one  of  the  king's  lieges  than  murder  a  line  of 
Virgil.  The  Doctor  is  not  so  fastidious.  **  I  do  not  profess  myself,"  says 
he,  writing  of  Caletlonian  music,  “  a  great  admirer  of  the  *  fortem  Gygen 
fortemque  Cloanthum,'  of  *  Fy  Ifet  us  a'  to  the  bridal.' "  A  scholar  would 
not  have  written  this  nonsense,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  he 
would  probably  have  quoted  the  words  correctly,  thus :  **  fortemque  Gyan, 
fortemque  CMoanthum."  Again,  in  the  same  profound  dissertation,  he  says, 
“  The  ‘  exiguus  mus'  is  indeed  the  mountain  bringing  forth  the  mouse." 
The  "  little  mouse"  is  indeed  the  mountain  bringing  forth  the  mouse  !  Ad¬ 
mirable  !  A  little  mouse  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  mountain,  and 
brings  forth  itself !  Who  will  say  that  this  mouse  was  a  **  ridiculus  inus?" 
Hut  we  have  no  time  to  purvey  for  bad  Latin,  or  worse  Greek  ;  the  scholars 
of  England  will  detect  them  at  the  first  glance. 

XX II.  The  Doctor,  we  have  said,  contradicts  every  body,  particularly 
himself ;  so  true  is  it,  that  error  is  never  consistent.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  example  in  Vol.  III.  p.  6,  where,  speaking  of  Barra,  he  says,  “  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  peoj^e  do  contrive  to  live  without  land  in  this 
country  ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  more  than  exist  miserably. 
The  men  caught  fish,  and  the  women  and  children  were  all  employed  at  low 
trater  in  digging  cockles ;  but  all  the  vegetable  food  they  could  have  had  to 
eke  out  this  diet,  was  to  be  procured  from  an  acre  of  land  which  the  pro-, 
frietor  had  given  them  from  his  own  farm.  If  I  have  represented  the  High¬ 
landers  as  deficient  in  industry,  1  have  also  admitted  that  this  fault  is  nei¬ 
ther  universal  nor  irremediable.  (In  complete  disproof  of  this,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  chapter  or  letter,  entitled  To-morrow,"  Vol.  IV.. p.  299, 
where  he  asserts  the  very  opposite  *,  as  well  as  to  every  one  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  scattered  throughout  tne  work.)  **  It  is  not  only  just,  but  useful,  to 
point  out  instances^  of  activity,  as  it  may  lead  those  who  despair  of  hou¬ 
sing  THIS  PEOPLE  TO  EXERTION,  OR  CULPABLY  NEGLECT  THAT  DUTY, 

to  make  the  attempt,  inste&d  o(  abandoning  the  pursuit 'as  hopeless.  If  a 
Highland  proprietor  imagines  that  his  tenant  will  not  exert  himself  in 
draining  or  improving  his  farm,  in  cultivating  his  fishery,  or  in  working 
his  quarries,  it  is  certain  that  by  importing  lowland,  or  foreign,  tenants, 
^fishermen,  or  labourers,  HE  COT 9  OWE  AEE  hope  from  his  people, 
is  not  entitled  to  pronounce  that  an  incorrigible  state,  which  is  in  a 
ip'eat  measure  postered  by  his  own  impatience  or  want  of  exer¬ 
tion.  I  wish  they  would  all  recollect  what  has  been  said  by  one  who 


dined  to  believe,  that  Mr  Macdonald’s  residence,  with  which  the  Doctor  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  might  have  supplied  both  “  a  suggestion”  and  a  recollection”  of  trees, 
houses,  and  cultivation,”  or  at  least  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,”  even 
in  this  ‘‘  dolorouS'looking  country  /’  but  such  is  the  perverse  obliquity  of  the  man  s 
mind,  that  he  sets  down,  without  the  slightest  qualification,  the  words  we  have  now 
quoted,  in  the  very  same  bivath  in  which  he  proclaims  his  acquaintance  with  the  le- 
sp^al>le  gentleman  just  named,  talking  of  him,  at  the  tame  time,  as  if  he  were  a 
Highland  gilly,  and  calling  him  his  aide>de-camp  !  A  rare  mixture,  this,  of  imper¬ 
tinence,  vulgarity,  and  misrepresentation  ! 

*  Eor  convenience,  we  have  in  the  text  referred  to  the  letter  or  ch^ter  where  the 
•object  it  regularly  treated  in  the  Doctor’s  most  elaborate  manner.  I’he  following 
Pwsige  has  just  turned  up :  fifty  of  a  similar  description  might  be  culled  from  dif¬ 
ferent  |)aru  of  the  work.  “  I  shall  only  add,  that  so  strong  Is  the  avkbsiov  to 
•tcaiy  labour  among  the  Highlanders,  and  so  great  iheir  indolence,  that  it  is 
<k*ubtful  if  any  otbw  system  could  extract  from  them  that  exertion  which  is  no  lem 
for  their  own  interest,  than  for  that  of  the  proprietors  of  these  estaUa.” 
"ol*  III.  p,  157.  Nay,  in  some  parts,  so  inveterately  lazy  are  the  men,  that  when 
go  to  dig  peats,  they  compel  the  women,  if  we  may  believe  Dr  MKJ.,  “  to  supply 
me  place  of  h«aes,”  to  which,  he  says,  they  are  regularly  trasned T'  ‘•he  was 
jjjo  informed  that  they  did  actually  draw  the  harrows ;  but  thii>(he  addsi  be  did  not 
He  was  indemnified,  however,  for  inissing  so  “harrowing’  aspectade, 
^  seeing  “  r  fellow  rkle  his  wife  across  a  ford  ! !  5 
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(»uccale(l  much  sound  philosophy  under  the  cap  of  folly ;  *  comm«  en- 
ijtnt  houvcllement  nay,  les  fault  allaiter,  bercer,  eijouir ;  epargncr,  resUu- 
j:or^  appuyer#  asseurer.*  TTiey  are  children ;  and  kindness  and  eare  mifrht 
do  much  for  them.  To  say  that  the  Highlanders  are  incapable  of  being 
roused  to  ind^.try  is  as  ir[jurious  in  its  effects  as  it  is  UNTaoE  ;  h  is  olteh 
difficult,  hut  time;  patieme,  and  method;  wtiL’  £Ffi?CT  a  great  i>eai. 
It  is  those  with  whom  this  power  lies  (the  laudlcvdg>  that  are  deserving  «k 
censure  ;  not  the  critical  traveller,  who  excites  their  anger,  ebietiy  beesu^ 
he  pricks  their  consciences, — who  merely  tells  ueef til  ' truths,  and  who  points 
out  faults  only  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  corrected/' 

Had  we  not  quoted  chapter  and  verse,  no  one,  we  are  convinced,  would 
have  believed  that  the  passage  here  given  is  the  composition  of  the  “  criti¬ 
cal  traveller”  with  whose  work  we  have  been  so  long  and  painfully  occu- 
pieil.  O,  .vi  sic  omnia  dUisset  !  But  it  is  vain  to  wish,  when  the  sad  reality 
is  before  us.  There  is  only  another  passage  of  the  same  tenor  and  spirit  as 
this  in  his  work,  and  we  have  already  quoted  it  in  a  note  to  p.  88G.  How  the 
Doctor  proposes  to  reconcile  these  with  the  “  scope  and  tendency”  of  his 
book,  we  cannot  even  conjecture;  they  show,  however,  that  truth,  like  mur¬ 
der,  **  though,  it  hath  no  tongue,  yet  doth  it  speak  with  most  miraculous 
organ,”  and  prove  that,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  better  nature,  and 
for  a  moment  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  theory  and  playing  the  apo¬ 
logist  of  oppression,  he  carr  shew  himself  not  absolutely  insensible  to  the 
misery  whicn  he  must  so  often  have  witnessed — aye,  and  felt  in  his  heart, 
too,  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  that  system  of  which,  with  the  two  unac¬ 
countable  exceptions  here  notictnl,  he  is  the  constant  and  strenuous  defender. 
And  had  he  confined  himself  to  a  mere  defence  of  that  system,  on  economi¬ 
cal  grounds,  without  mixing  up  every  species  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation, 
for,  the  purpose  of  vilifying  and  exciting  odium  against  a  whole  people, --|)or- 
secuted  and  oppressed,  yet  valuable  and  useful  subjects, — we  should  not 
have  followed  in  his  wane,  for  the  disagreeable  and  ungrateful  purpose  of 
invalidating  his  statements,  exposing  his  blunders,  showing  up  his  conceit 
and  dogmatism,  deriding  his  pretensions,  and  demolishing  his  credit  as  an 
historian  and  scholar.  But  he  who  gives  with  the  sword  has  no  reason 
to  complain  if  he  get  witli  the  scabbard.  The  Doctor  has  given  the  Higli- 
landcrs  the  right  of  retaliating ;  and  they  have  no  intention  to  fo^o  it. 
He  anticipates  as  much  himself,  and  has  of  course  girt  up  his  loins  for 
the  struggle.  \Ve  shall  not  flinch  him  a  bit  when  he  is  perfectly  ready— 
Mais  reiKnons, 

XXI IJ.  In  V’^ol.  III.  p.  101,  our  author  says,  The  small  tenants, 
by  a  due  and  gradual  application  of  that  labour  which  is  now  unoccupiwl. 
or  of  that  time  which  is  spent  in  idleness,  might  gradually  improve  their 
pastures,  as  they  have  recovered  from  the  waste  their  arable  lands.  From 
them  no  outlay  of  capital  is  required,  and  they  would  unquestionably  be 
recompi'nsed  for  their  labour.  U  is  true  that,  having  no  leases,  they  Jm'C 
m  ilker  temptation  nor  security  ftr  improvement,  according  to  f)OjiHlar  ojnnioto 
But  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  Highland  landloHs  than  to  consider  this  a  va¬ 
lid  objection **  I  sincerely  believe,  that  the  smallest  tenant,  at  rack  rent, 
as  they  all  virtually  are,  has  as  good  security  as  can  he  desired,  if  he  con- 
uecTs  iiiMSF.Lr  well!” 

With  the  first  part  of  this  statement  we  conlially  agree  ;  but  we  are  most 
d^idedly  of  the  **  popular  opinion”  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  “  leases. 
No  improvement  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  affected,  where  the  tenant 
may  be  ej^ted  at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  landlord.  Had  the  ancient 
contidenoe,  which  the  Highlanders  reposed  in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
tiicii:  superiors,  remained  unbroken,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  small  ten- 
ajils  mi^t  hfve  readily  undertaken  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  without 

tlifi  l^iral  spciiritv  nC  a  -.ft.  .A  -U.  nlMslire  ot 


fuI  4;uorvicg  of  the  present  sta^  of  the  Highlands,  or  a  wilful  blindness 
to  facts  of  every-day  occurrence.  Suppose  tnat  ten  small  tenants,  rentiap 
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roiitiguous  fanus,  have  improved  tbcm  in  the  way  our  author  recommends  ; 
and  alter  they  have  done  so,  and  are  about  to  be  recompensed  for  their  ex¬ 
ertions,  suppose,  further,  that  some  “  great  capitalist**  appears,  and  oflbrs 
ibr  the  whole ;  will  Dr  Macculloch  pretend  to  say,  that,  assuming  the  offhr 
to  be  advantageous,  the  landlord  would  hesitate  a  single  hour  to  eject  the 
small  tenants  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  intruder  ?  'rhis  is  what  takes 
place  every  day,  and  is  ‘  matter  of  notoriety  to  all ;  nay,  more,  it  is  what 
take  place,  because  it  is  a. resTilt  of  principles  of  universal  operation, 
and  does  no  more  depend  iipon  liie  “  better  opinion’* of  Dr  Macculloch,  than 
the  growing  of  the  grass,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  If  you  wish  the 
people  to  improve,  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so ;  but  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
terest  where  there  is  no  security,  and,  as  bitter  experience  has  shown,  no 
security  withput  leases.  What  person  in  his  senses  would  take  any  patch 
of  land,  however  small,  in  the  Lowlands,  without  a  lease }  ('an  it  be 
shown  that  there  is  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  Highland 
tenant  should  be  denied  the  security  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  his 
lowland  neighbour  }  Granting  leases  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  first 
step  to  improvement.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  **  opinion”  in  regard 
to  an  admitted,  self-evident  principle ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  presumptuous, 
in  the  tire-w’orshippers  of  the  North,  to  call  upon  the  people  to  shnt  their 
eyes  to  proofs  strong  as  those  of  Holy  Writ,  that  they  are  undeserving  of* 
contidence  and  attachment ;  and  to  act  with  all  the  implicit  and  unsuspect- 
iug  reliance  of  a  patriarchal  age,  now  numbered  with  the  years  beyond  the 
tlood.  The  days  of  chivalry  and  feudalism  are  past,  and  those  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  have  come  in  their  stead.  Bargains  are  not  now  made 
by  “  prolling  thumbs,”  nor  lands  let  by  word  of  mouth.  Men  hav-e  become 
more  enlightened,  more  selfish,  more  suspicious.  Bills  and  bonds  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  simple  usages  of  our  forefathers — because  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  required  them  ;  and  no  man  now  places  his  rights  at  the  mercy  of 
another,  or  adventures  his  labour  and  capital  upon  an  **  opinion.”  The 
smallest  tenant  must  now  be  as  firmly  secured  by  his  lease,  as  the  landlord 
by  the  muniments  of  his  estate  ;  and  it  is  right  that  he  should.  Nay,  more, 
—it  is  expedient.  But  right  and  expediency  are  worth  more  than  Dr 
Macculloch’s  “  better  opinion.” 

In  these  observations,  we  have  of  course  alluded  to  the  Highland  proprie¬ 
tors  «.» a  body  ;  and  we  mean  them  no  disrespect  when  we  say,  that  they  art 
no  longer  fit  to  be  the  custodiers  of  the  people’s  rights,  and  to  have  them  at 
their  mercy.  We  know,  however,  that  there  are  still  not  a  few  men  of  rank, 
name,  and  property,  in  the  Highlands,  for  whom  the  people  deservedly 
cherish  an  unbounded  attachment.  But  these  men  are  excqitions  to  the 
general  rule ;  and  their  conduct  is  more  likely  to  be  admired  than  imitated. 
In  truth,  they  are  fast  dying  out,  while  the  hopeful  icions  of  the  modem 
Jichool  are  ripening  into  all  the  wi^om  of  political  economy,  and  ready  to 
«tcp  into  their  place.  Twenty  years  hence,  and  every  thing  will  be  as  it 
diould  be. 

XXIV.  We  must  make  room  for  another  of  the  Doctor’s  innumerable 
fich-contradictions.  **  This,”  says  he,  is  the  true  Highland  hospitality, 
wct’cr  boasiedof,  yet  never  failing. '  In  all  the  wilds  I  ever  visited,  I  never 
yet  entered  the  blackest  hut  without  having  what  was  to  be  given — the  best 
place  by  the  fire,  the  milk-tub,  the  oat- cake,  the  potatoes,  the  eggs,  if  it 
posiiible  to  persuade  the  hens  to  do  such  a  deed,  and  a  glass  of  whisky, 
« it  was  to  be  found.”  Vol.  III.  p.  106. 

fins  seems  pretty  strong ;  yet  it  only  prepares  the  way  for  an  attempt  to 
jxruiade  us  that  hospitality  is  not  **  a  national  virtue”  among  the  H  igh- 
u”u^*^**  This  is  the  Doctor’s  approved  and  regular  mode  of  procedure. 
“  henever  he  makes  an  admission  favourable  to  the  people,  he  is  never  at 
till  he  contradict  both  it  and  himself.  He  is  alarmed  lest  he  should  be 
serious  in  his  praise, — lest  his  readers  should,  even  for  an  instant, 
l^berish  a  friendly  sentiment  towards,  the  Highlanders.  So  in  the  present 
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‘  there  is  one  gtiscouade  of  the  jKJople  hereabouts,  which  is  extraordinary, 
'i'liey  are  often  boasting  of  the  great  hospitality  of  the  Highlanders  to 
strangers/  and  so  on  ;  proceeding  to  quote  some  of  his  own  txiierience  m 
the  subject,  which  mat/  he  jKiralleled  at  present  on  any  day  T  Next,  lie 
broadly  insinuates,  that  hospitality  is  no  lonfrcr  “  a  part  of  the  llighlaiul 
character  ;”and  he  finishes  in  this  fashion  :  “  Were  1  to  make  that  which 
is  proverbially  odious,  (a  comparison,)  I  should  say  that  this  virtue  (ot' 
hospitality)  actually  flourishes  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  it  is  said  lo 
1)0  in  the  Hi>rhlands** 

XXV’.  “  The  Tartars  of  Thibet  believe  that  the  Lama  is  immortal,  the 
Catholics  that  the  Vove  is  inJ'aUible,’*  Vol.  1 V.  p.  78. 

The  Catholics  believe  no  such  thing.  They  hold  that  the  decision 
of  a  General  Council  of  the  whole  Church,  which  God  has  promised  to  sur¬ 
round  with  a  “  wall  of  fire,"  and  to  enligliten  with  his  “  glory  in  the  midst 
of  her,"  must  be  iufallihly  true;  but  they  never  maintained  the  “  intallibiliiy 
of  the  l*ojK*,"  or  of  any  thing  in  the  world,  but  the  aggregate  body  of  the 
C'hristian  Church.  No  matter  whether  this  dogma  be  well  or  ill-fouiidcd ; 
that  is  totally  a  difftTcnt  (jucstion ;  it  is  unfair,  however,  to  ascribe  to 
the  Catholics  a  tenet  which  they  never  maintained. 

XXVI.  We  dare  not  grapple  with  the  dissertation  on  the  “  Gaelic  Ian- 
j^uage,"  because  w’e  cannot  now  afford  to  write  an  essay  as  long  as  his  own, 
to  ex|)ose  the  eggregious  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the  laughable 
assurance  with  which  he  dogmatizes  in  regard  to  a  form  of  speech  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant.  According  to  him,  it  is  tlie  poorest  and  most 
wretched  of  all  conceivable  languages.  **  It  is  immeasurably  behind  the 
Arabic."  (W  ho  has  ever  maintained  that  it  was  Af/orc  the  Arabic  r)  "  It 
has  borrowed  from  modern  languages  innumerable  terms,  which  it  ought 
to  have  possessed. '  “It  docs  not  distinguish  sea  bays,  firths,  (friths)  and 
lakes  ;  still  less,  as  it  ought,  the  '’arieties  of  these.  (This  is  not  true.)  It 
is  the  same  for  rivers:  (this is  very  o<ld,  seeing  that  almost  all  the  rivers  in 
Scotland  are  known  to  this  hour  by  Gaelic  appellations)  :  it  is  the  same  for 
colours."  **  It  possesses  but  one  name  for  many  birds,  and  thus  beyond 
{•numeration**  Vol.  IV’.  p.  196.  The  Doctor,  we  presume,  would  consider 
it  a  proof  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Hebrew,  that  it  has  no  name  for  a 
Kteani-enginc  or  a  spinning-jennic.  Yet  his  argument,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Celtic  was  the  parent  of  the  Greek ; 
(see  p.  20 1 ;)  while  those  who  spoke  tlie  latter  language  were  Goths!  hut 
let  us  attend  to  a  different  authority.  “  The  Celtic,"  says  the  late  Dr 
Murray,  “  possesses  an  unrivalled  and  striking  originality  in  its  words,  a 
resemblance  to  the  oldest  varieties  of  language,  and  internal  evidence  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  earliest  speech  of  Kurope."  .  But  we  6nd  we  must 
not  get  into  a  subject  which  wrould  lead  us  to  prolong  these  cursory  re¬ 
marks  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  Journal.  We  shall 
probably  return  to  it,  and  examine,  in  detail,  the  Doctor's  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “  Origin  and  llaccs"  of  the  Highlandci's,  as  well  as  their  lau- 
ipiage. 

Here,  then,  we  must  stop  for  the  present.  The  .  Doctor  has  occu- 
piod  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  and  attention ;  but  if  we  have 
succt*cded  in  proving  his  utrer  incompetehey  to  state  the  simplest  fact 
Mlcly — Ills  inveterate  hatred  of  the  people  w  hoin  he  undertakes  to  describe-^ 
his  inct'ssant  misrepresentations  and  perversions  of  truth— his  anxiety 
fend  a  system  which  has  been  carried  into  operation  by  means  which  iw 
.good  man  can  approve— ^his  ignorance  on  the  roost  elementary  topics— b‘^ 
self-contradiction,  dogmatism,  petulance,  and  abuse  of  all  who  have  writ- 
.ten  on  the  subject  of  the  Highlands,  except  Pinkerton,  and  others  of  me 
same  kklney,  who  indulge  in  the  deglutition  of  some  rabid  slaver  at  t^ 
name  of  Celt, — in  short,  tlie  utter  faithlessness  and  worthlessness  of  d*® 
.book,  we  shall  not  bave  "written  in  vain.  For  thouirh  we  may  have  con- 
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Perhaps  the  most  anxious  perioil 
of  an  author’s  life  is  that  which  im- 
iTuiliately  precedes  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  public.  4Vhen  he 
Inoks  hack  on  the  past,  all  is  enchant¬ 
ment  ;  his  former  raptures  of  inspi¬ 
ration  rise  before  him  ;  and,  confi¬ 
dent  that  his  success  will  correspond 
u)  his  most  sanf^uine  expectations, 
and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rea¬ 
der  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the 
trans|)orts  of  the  writer,  he  instant¬ 
ly  determines  to  shake  ofi’  the  en¬ 
cumbrances  of  modesty,  to  burst 
forth  amidst  all  the  splendours  of 
;:eniu8,  and  to  seize  the  prize  which 
bethinks  so  justly  due  to  his  supe¬ 
rior  talents  and  unremitting  assidu¬ 
ity.  When,  however,  the  ardour  of 
his  feelings  is  cooled  down  to  a  pro- 
I'er  tiinpcrature,  by  the  suggestions 
of  common  sense, — when  he  reflects 
on  the  numbers  who  have  suffered 
shipwreck  in  the  vast  ocean  before 
him,  and  thinks  that  what  has  hap- 
IHniHl  to  others  may  possibly  be  his 
own  fate, — then  Hope  loses  her  power 
to  charm,  dark  clouds  overcast  the 
horizon,  and,  instead  of  the  bright 
visions  that  formerly  allured  him, 
he  sees  nothing,  in  his  reception  with 
the  public,  but  frowns,  contempt, 
and  disappointment ;  nothing  in  re¬ 
viewers  but  “  Gorgons,  and  Hydras, 
and  (’himeras  dire.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  young  writer,  when 
under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
should  carefully  survey  the  aspect 
nf  the  heavens  before  he  commen- 
so  hazardous  a  voyage ;  or  that 
he  should  stand,  with  lingering  he¬ 
sitation  on  the  shore,  like  Ccesar  on 
the  l)ank  of  the  Rubicon,  or  the 
arch  fiend  on  the  verge  of  chaos. 

1  hese  dire  forebodings,  at  the  out- 
‘ft  of  an  author's  literary  career,  are 
ehi^v  of  modem  growth.  At  no 
Period,  indeed,  could  genius  have 
been  insensible  to  fame;  but,  in 
wmieT  ages,  many  of  the  fearful  an- 
f’«pttions,  which  now  accompany 
*  entrance  upon  the  theatre  of 
Pk>ry,  must  have  been  unknown, 
wi»ce  the  causes  from  which  they 
°^»ginate  were  not  then  in  existence. 

*  Don  Giovanni,  and  other  poems. 


The  temple  of  Fame  was,  indeed,  of 
difficult  access ;  but  no  host  of  re¬ 
viewers  stood  in  formidable  array  to 
guard  the  approach.  The  path  was 
strewed  with  thorns  ;  but  it  was  not 
yet  marked  with  blood.  The  piU 
griinage  was  long ;  but  no  banditti 
infested  the  road  :  nor  had  the  critic 
made  the  important  discovery,  that 
to  engage  in  this  literary  warfare, 
was  the  surest  means  of  saving  the 
public  and  enriching  himself. 

But  these  halcyon  days,  in  the 
world  of  letters,  were  not  stampt 
with  the  impress  of  immortality. 
The  love  of  wealth  was  destined  to 
break  the  tranquillity  of  the  golden 
age  ;  the  sword  of  criticism  was  yet 
to  be  directed  by  the  hand  of  IMiitus  ; 
and  candidates  for  literary  fame 
w'erc  to  be  arrested  and  assailed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  their 
progress.  Hence  it  became  an  object 
of  importance  to  discover  how  they 
might  shun  or  repel  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  To  some, 
the  soft,  insinuating  smile,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  candid  acknowledge¬ 
ment  tof  their  imperfections,  and  a 
humble  modesty  of  •  demeanour, 
seemed  the  most  effectual  means  of 
propitiating  their  foes  ;  while  others, 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  rushed  to  the 
field  with  defiance  on  their  brows, 
and  **  whistling  aloud,  to  keep  their 
courage  up,”  publicly  announced 
their  determination  to  disregard  the 
puny  assaults  of  their  adversaries, 
or  to  paralyze  them  with  the  frown 
of  contempt.  These  artifices,  how¬ 
ever)  did  not  produce  the  efi’ect  that 
was  intended.  The  Cerberuses  of 
literature  were  neither  to  be  cajolctl 
•  nor  overawed ;  they  were  found 
equally  inaccessible  to  the  allure- 
^  ments  of  the  soporific  cake,  and  the. 
terrors  of  the  brandished  sword. 
AVhen  the  war  was  in  this  stage  of 
its  progress, — when  many  a  wretch¬ 
ed  wight  had  bit  the  ground,  and 
there  was  no  probability  of  matters 
coming  to  a  speedy  issue,  some  su¬ 
perior  genius,  in  a  lucky  moment  of 
deep  cogitation,  stumbled  on  the 
efiRN;tual  expedient  of  converting 
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open  warfan;  into  stratagem  and  am¬ 
buscade. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  by 
which  most  authors  of  the  present 
day  attempt  to  ascertain  their  claims 
to  distinction.  Whoever  wishes  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  public,  takes 
the  necessary  urecautions  to  render 
himself  invisible.  The  advantages 
he  thus  obtains  are  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  kind.  Like  .^ncas  in  the 
cloud,  he  is  concealed  from  obser¬ 
vation,  while  he  overhears  the  con¬ 
versations  of  the  multitude  respect¬ 
ing  himself.  Inspired  with  conh- 
dence  by  the  security  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  he  looks  forth  without  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  dark  clouds  that  are 
gathering  around  him,  and  hears  the 
tempest  spend  its  fury,  while  he  is 
comparatively  sheltered  from  its  ef¬ 
fects.  If,  however,  the  sweet  notes 
of  praise  break  upon  his  ears,  he 
may  dissolve  the  enchantment,  or 
continue  to  listen,  in  secret,  to  the 
melody  of  the  Siren’s  voice. 

But  the  anonymous  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication  is  not  without  its  utility  to 
the  review’er  himself.  As  there  is 
no  cause  to  give  improper  excite¬ 
ment  to  his  feelings,  he  can  enter, 
with  impartiality,  on  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  stream  of  cri¬ 
ticism  will  not  be  polluted  in  its 
source,  and  the  love  of  truth,  un¬ 
biassed  by  personal  considerations  or 
party  feelings,  will  equally  prevent 
the  elusions  of  unmerited  severity 
and  extravagant  applause.  Besides, 
the  concealment,  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  avails  himself,  is  as  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  reviewer’s  purse  as  to 
his  principles.  It  supplies  him  with 
copious  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  readers.  If  he  can  say 
little  of  the  work,  he  may  say  a  great 
deal  of  tlie  author ;  and  as  no  sub¬ 
ject  is  80  fertile  as  that,  respecting 
which  nothing  can  be  advanced  with 
certainty,  he  may  bring  forward  in¬ 
numerable  arguments  to  prove,  whe¬ 
ther  the  incognito  is  male  or  female, 
young  or  old,  fair  or  dark.  Whig  or 
Tory.  .For  our  own  part,  we  have 
been  laboriously,'  and,  as  we  think, 
sueceasfuUy  employed  in  attemptinir 
toiaoertain  all  tbeae  particulars,  ^ 
many  more,  respecting  the  anther  of 
l>on  Oioftnni,  and  we  shall  sUte 
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the  important  results  of  our  profound 
speculations,  at  the  same  time  con. 
cealing  the  different  steps  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  we  arrived  at  each 
conclusion.  We  think,  then,  that 
the  writer  roust  be  included  under 
the  rule  Quse  maribus  solum"— 
that  nearly  twenty  summers  hare 
rolled  over  his  head — that  his  com¬ 
plexion  is  dark  and  his  temperament 
melancholic — that  he  is  prone  to  mu¬ 
sing,  and  sometimes  satirical— that 
Cupid  pressed  him  into  his  service 
before  he  had  seen  tliree  lustrums— 
but  that  he  has  determined  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  different  kind  of  warfare, 
and  to  brandish,  in  future,  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  figurative  sword,  but  one  made 
of  steel.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  conjec¬ 
tures  are  erroneous,  and  that  the 
circumstances  on  which  they  are 
founded  were  thrown  out  by  the 
author,  with  the  intention  of  mis¬ 
leading  the  simple  reader,  and  the  no 
less  simple  reviewer.  Perhaps  the 
author  is  not  an  embryo  son  of 
Mars,  but  some  veteran  lawyer, 
whose  complexion  is  the  colour  of 
his  wig, — who  is  melancholy  only 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fees,— who 
never  muses  except  over  a  brief,  and 
is '  never  satirical  except  at  a  judge. 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  specu¬ 
lations,  and  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  some  acquaintance  with  the  work. 
We  shall  begin  with  Don  Giovanni, 
as  it  stands  foremost  in  the  volume. 

Don  Giovanni,  then,  the  hero,  is  a 
person  of  rather  a  forbidding  charac¬ 
ter.  He  had  been  dismisswl  from 
Pandemoninm,  to  prevent  him  from 
corrupting  the  morals  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Having  recrossed  the  Styx,  he 
visits  Edinburgh,  where  be  has  the 
bad  fortune  to  lose  his  own  heart, 
and  the  good  fortune  to  steal  that  ot 
another.  His  dulcinea*  of  course, 
feels  the  smart  of  Cupid's  arrow  mi^n 
more  severely  than  he  does, 
all  lovers,  she  becomes  wondrous 
pale,  and  is  sent  off  to  the  country 
for  ^ange  of  air.  His  state  w  ^ 
quite,  so  melancholy;  he  feels  ws 
misfortune  like  a  man,  but  bean 
like  a  hero.  We  shall,  however, 
the  author’s  own  words,  s» 
afibrd  a  toleahly-good 
his  powers  in  deicribing  w® 
crous: 
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When  he,  poor  fellow,  beard  his  bird  was 
flown, 

He  acted,  just  as  niad*cap  lovers  do,— • 
That  is,  he  sigh’d  a  sigh,  and  groan’d  a 
groaa, 

iWd  all  mankind,  himself,  and  rail’d 
at  <TU- 

K1  fortune,  for  cutting  him  such  capers— 
Then  went  to  Oman’s  Hall',  and  read  the 
papers.  Canto  /.  60, 

It  was  too  much,  however,  for  the 
Don's  fortitude  to  remain  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  when  bis  love  was  absent. 
He  went  to  Roslin  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  was  successful  in  his  search.  As 
the  passage  in  which  the  discovery 
is  mentioned  is  written  with  great 
beauty  of  description,  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  the 
reader. 

It  was  that  pensive,  calm,  and  stilly  hour, 
When  night’s  first  tints  intrude  upon  the 
day, 

When  heaven’s  dew  first  tips  the  closing 
flower. 

When  in  the  west  appears  the  sun’s  last 
ray, 

It  was  that  soft  hour  when  night  seems 
day  to  greet. 

Soft  twilight  hour,  to  lovers  doubly  sweet. 

Sach  wu  the  hour  when  Henri,  (alias 
Giovanni)  first  espied 
His  love  reposing  on  the  verdant  green  ; 
There,  as  she  sleeping  lay,  she  might  have 
vied, 

In  woman’s  beauty,  with  the  sea-bom 
Queen, 

When  first  from  out  the  purple  wave  she 
rose. 

And  robb’d  great  Ammon  of  his  breast’s 
repose. 

in  Henri’s  eye,  her  unclasp’d  robe  dis¬ 
closed, 

In  spotless  ^rity,'hec  gentle  breast ; 
Andih€re  inbliu  a  hd^-hlovn  rote  re- 
fosed,  • 

Tinting  with  crimson  its  soft  home  of  rest. 
Calm  was  her  virgin  sleep — her  dream 
was  love, 

A  dream  in  which  her  Henri’s  form  was 
wove.  ‘ 

About  her  sigh’d  the  gentle  murmuring 
trees, 

Inviting  softest  slumber— all  around 
Eml^m’d  seem’d  in  peace-Uhe  evsn- 
ingbpeeac  * 

allow’d  the  stfiln^  With  its  plaintive 
toundV 

**Ae  the  gilsBee— sav#^  evbf  and 

.  .  .  *.1 

«  distant  echo  of  some  rustic’s  songL' 

Canton. 
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After  the  Don's  interview  with  his 
mistress,  the  narrative  draws  ncar^its 
close.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Isa¬ 
bella  falls  a  prey  to  his  villany,  and 
dies  of  a  broKeu  heart. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that 
the  tale — if  tale  that  may  be  called, 
which  tale  has  none — is  deficient  in 
incident;  but,  what  is  worse,  its 
unity. is  frequently  broken  by  di¬ 
gressions,  which  are  not  always  hap¬ 
pily  introduced.  Besides,  the  author 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  in¬ 
tended  the  poem’  to  be  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  kipd.  In  the  first  canto  this 
quality  is  preserved,  but  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  it  is  entirely  dropped.  Perhaps, 
however,  his  readers  will  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  this  change.  His  attempts 
at  wit,  are,  in  general,  too  artificial 
to  be  pleasing. '  It  is  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  his  own  feelings  that  he  has 
been  most  successful.  Whenever  he 
gives  vent  to  his  aspirations  for  glory, 
or  breathes  forth  the  pure  devotion  of 
love,  or  expresses  his  indignation  at 
the  treachery  of  pretended  friends, 
then  the  poet  appears — then  we  meet 
with  the  *'  thoughts  that  breathe' and 
words  that  burn."  To  show  that  our 
praises  are  not  unmerited,  we  shall 
quote  an  apostrophe  to  a  young  lady, 
who  is  represented  under  the  ficti¬ 
tious  name  of  Zoe. 

Oh  that  I  were  some  viewless,  airy  sprite 
To  hover  ever  round  thee— all  uwsecii  / 

To  watch  thy  steps  by  day,  thy  sleep  by 
night, 

To  hear  thy  every  sigh— to  guide  thy 
dream  ; 

That  even  in  thy  slumbers  nought  unkind 
Should  in  thy  breast  a  moment’s  refuge 
find  ! 

And  I  would  bear  thee  to  some  lovely 
land, 

A  land  of  Paradise,  where  eternal  spring 
Should  bloom  around  thee,  and  where 
fhiry  hand 

The  choicest  gills  of  Heaven  to  .thee 
should  bring,  ' 

And  lay  them  at  thy  feet — and » all  to 
thee 

'  In  fond  idolatry  should  bend  the  knee. 

And  thou  shonldst  dwell  In  Lovers  own 
bow*r  of  bliss,  \ 

(There  of •  the  fairest’ thou  wouldst  he 
V  most  fair, y-  W’  liH 

The  Miliny  oe^yre  thy  aefhMfoeK:  tfaeild 

I  •  klM,  i  ^  -x*  .  iQrSZ  rfua 

‘  Attd  wdo  thee  Into  iilnitym  i  tlwAfeH 
the  air 
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The  >oul  of  melody  sliould  float  along ;  When  gazing  on  her  mild  and  hefir'n*lit 
Sweeter  than  llouri's  or  the  Peri's  song. 

Canfo  1  • 

The  passage  we  shall  next  quote 
is  one  in  whieh  the  author  takes  fare¬ 
well  of  Britain. 

Land  of  my  sires !  whose  deeds  recorded 
stand 

In  honour's  page,  a  long,  a  last  adieu  ! 

A  lung  adieu,  thou  wild,  romantic  land, — 

Adieu  thy  heathery  plains,  thy  waters 
blue, 

Thy  lofty  mountains,  where  the  thistles 
bloom. 

Thy  shapeless  crags’  interminable  gloom  ! 

England,  my  country !  where  first  1 
breath’d  the  air, 

'Fhou  land  of  freedom,  land  of  lilK'rty  ! 

Where  all  is  bright,  all  lieautifully  fair, 

With  aching  heart  I  bid  adieu  to  thee  : 

But  Glory  beckons — calls  me  from  the 
shore 

Which  I  perchance  am  doom’d  to  see  no 
more  ! 

**  2^0  more  /”*-^ld  sound  those  accents 
in  my  car; 

Well,  if  I  fall,  God !  let  me  fall  renow'n’d ! 

Oh  ?  when  my  corpse  reposes  on  my  bier. 

May  my  pale  brow  with  honour’s  bays 
be  bound  ; 

In  glory  let  me  die — and  grant  me  fhme. 

One  boon,  one  precious  boon — ii  deathless 
name !  Canto  ?. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of 
amallef  pieces.  Azim  and  Lilia,  a 
fragment  of  a  Persian  tale,  though 
deficient  in  incident,  is  superior  to 
T)on  Giovanni  in  the  construction  of 
the  story.  It  contains  many  beauti¬ 
ful  passages,  .]}ui  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  producing  only  one. 

Oh  !  lives  the  man  on  earth  who  bos  not 


grace  ? 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  gentle,  aov’reign 
pow’r. 

Of  woman’s  smile  in  bleak  roisfortune’s 
hour  ? 

Who  hath  not  felt,  in  misery  and  distrest, 
A  healing  balm  in  woman’s  loveliness  ? 

We  don't  know  what  gentlenen 
will  think  of  this  passage,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  biit  we  can  alixioit 
venture  to  predict  that  they  will  soon 
be  found  in  the  common-place  book 
of  many  a  fair  nymph. 

**  The  Soldier’s  Return”  is  often 
beautiful  in  the  sentiment,  but  it 
sutlers  materially  from  having  been 
written  in  blank  verse.  In  reading 
it,  we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea,  that  it  is  intended  as  a  de¬ 
lineation  of  what  would  be  the  au¬ 
thor’s  feelings,  should  he  return,  at 
some  future  period,  and  find  his  Zoe 
in  the  possession  of  another. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  not  only  our 
quotations,  but  also  our  remarks  to  a 
conclusion.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
think  that  the  present  volume  i« 
highly  creditable  to  the  abilities  ot 
the  author.  If  to  feel  deeply,  and  to 
express  emotion  in  language  at  once 
simple,  vigorous,  and  beautiful,  are 
indications  of  poetical  talent,  be  is  a 
poet.  We  woukl  advise  him,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  versification, 
and  not  to  violate  the  established  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words,  or  stretch  hw 
verses  beyond  their  proper  length. 
We  take  leave  of  him,  with  express¬ 
ing  our  gratitude  for  the  pleasure 
which  be  has  often  afforded  us,  and 
wishing  that  it  were  in  our  power  to 
say,  that  the  moral  tendency  . 
works  were  always  equal  to  tocir 
sunny  poetical  merit.  * 
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resolves  to  be  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or 
tn  adventurer,  in  some  part  of  the 
globe,  no  matter  how  remote,  from  the 
scenes  where  his  infancy  has  been 
I  passed.  Like  my  companions,  I  early 
[  imbibed  this  desire  to  go  abroad,  but, 

I  unlike  many  of  them,  this  inclination 
I  remained  as  1  grew  up  ;  and  while  1 
r  saw  others  gradually  settling  into  ad- 

i  vacates  and  physicians,  the  desire  to 
try  iny  fortune  abroad  remained  un¬ 
altered.  As  my  parents  had  several 
other  children,  they  did  not  discou- 
I  rage  this  inclination.  My  mother, 

I  it  is  true,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it 
P  much,  but  my  father  was  not  rich, 

[  and  he  justly  thought  that  one  of  his 
I  family  might  be  spared  with  advan- 
r  tage  to  the  rest.  Thus,  sanctioned 
I  by  them,  and  encouraged  by  all  my 
!  friends,  it  was  early  resolved  that  I 
I  should  push  my  fortune  in  India. 

I  1  have  said  that  my  father  was  not 
I  rich,  and  a  poor  man  has  seldom 
much  influence  at  the  India  House. 
Year  followed  year  without  any  ap¬ 
pointment  being  obtained,  and  when 
1  entered  my  twentieth  year,  my 
I  friends  began  to  hint  about  there 
!  being  many  eligible  situations  at 
home.  At  this  crisis  my  father  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  1  would  be  sent 
out  as  a  cadet,  and  that  my  presence 
was  instantly  required,  as  the  last 
India  ship  was  to  sail  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night. 

I  IV  hen  a  person  has  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  the  wish  of  his  heart,  he  is 
seldom  so  happy  as  he  had  aiitici- 
i^ted.  For  years  did  1  tease  the  gods 
tor  a  cadetship.  I  had  now  obtained 
one,  but,  alas  !  I  was  far  from  being 
contented :  1  perceived  how  dear  were 
toy  home  and  friends  to  me,  now 
that  1  was  about  to  lose  them,  and 
I  almost  wished  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tnain  where  1  was.  But  the  die  was 
I  had  put  my  hand  totheplough,. 
and  to  look  back  now  was  in  vain. 

It  was  only  at  moments,  however, 
'hit  I  thought  thus.  So  suddenly 
I  called  up,  that  1  had  only  two 
to  remain  at  home,  and  these 
UJCfe  passed  in  such  a  perpetual  bus- 
pi  mat  the  whole  almost  appeared 
»  me  a  dream.  8U11 1  felt  a  pang 
^  house,  and  said  “  fare- 
to  its  inmatsa— a  pang  which 
mast  feel  when  leaving  a 
he  is  never  again  to  sec.  To 
^  those  friends  were  for  ever  to  be 
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as  dead,  and  I  felt  as  if  1  were  losing 
them  all  at  one  blow. 

It  was  now  tlie  evening  before  I 
sailed,  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
yet  remained  to  be  done  ;  it  was  to 
bid  a  last  farewell  to  Mary.  Oh 
God !  how  my  heart  burst  within  mo 
when  I  thought  that  I  was  to  see  her 
no  more,  that  the  star  which  had 
illumed  my  life  was  for  ever  to 
be  withdrawn  from  my  eyes!  Oh! 
how  I  loved  that  girl !  Never  was 
there  a  lovelier  creature  in  this  world, 
and  never  was  there  a  better.  Her 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  an  innocent  heart ;  when  she 
looked  at  me,  I  saw  she  was  all  ray 
own ;  for  who  could  look  at  that 
countenance,  and  believe  that  it  har¬ 
boured  deceit  ?  1  felt  that  she  was 
dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  world  ; 
and  yet  I  was  about  to  leave  her  for 
ever.  What  a  strange,  inconsistent 
being  is  man  !  To  think  of  taking 
her  along  with  me  was  vain.  At 
that  time  a  voyage  to  India  was  near¬ 
ly  as  formidable  as  a  voyage  to  the 
Pole;  and  besides,  Mary's  delicate 
frame  would  have  wasted  and  wither¬ 
ed  away  beneath  a  tropical  sun. 

Mary  resided  at  her  father’s  house, 
which  was  situated  a  short  distance 
from  town.  Thither  I  according¬ 
ly  repaired,  and  soon  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  old-fashioned  parlour 
where  I  usually  met  her.  There 
stood  her  harj),  over  which  1  had  oft¬ 
en  hung  enraptured,  drinking  in  love 
and  sweet  music,  till  I  was  almost  in¬ 
toxicated  with  delight ;  it  was  now" 
mute, — to  me  it  would  be  silent  for 
ever:  there  lay  a  landscape  I  had 
asked  her  to  paint,  but  which  1  was 
never  to  see  completed.  Alas!  thought 
I,  in  this  very  spot  others  will  lis¬ 
ten  delighted  as  she  sings,  and  gaze 
at  her  as  she  works,  perhaps,  at 
this  little  picture,  whilst  I,  poor  I, 
forgotten  by  all,  am  burning  away 
my  life  beneath  the  influence  of  a  tro- 
‘  pical  sun.  At  this  moment,  casting 
my  eyes  upon  a  large  mirror,  1  could 
not  help  smiling  at  my  woe-begone 
visage ;  so,  rallying  a  little,  1  await¬ 
ed  the  arrival  of  Mary. 

It  was  only  that  forenoon  that  poor 
Mary  had  been  told  of  my  intended 
departnre,  and  she  now  entered  the 
room  with  a  cast-down,  dejected  air^ 
She  approached  me  with  something 
between  a  tear  and  a  smile ;  but  when 
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our  eyt*  met,  when  I  said  I  had  than  before.  At  length  we  had  to 
come  to  bid  her  farewell,  the  big  tear  separate.  1  bade  them  all  an  aftee- 
surted  to  her  beautiful  eyes,  and,  tiouate  good-night,  and  promised  to 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  she  see  them  before  I  departed  in  the 
wept  aloud  in  an  agony  of  grief.  I  morning.  But  that  promise  was 
am  now  an  old  man,  and  many  a  sor-  .  meant  to  spare  us  the  pain  of  pan- 
row  have  I  felt ;  but  these  two  hours  ing.  When  all  was  quiet,  1  silently 
were  the  bitterest  1  ever  knew ;  and  quitted  my  chamber,  and  glided  a- 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  long  the  passage.  As  1  passed  my 
a  sort  of  pleasure  in  melancholy,  parents'  room,  I  perceived  that 
Sad  as  1  was,  my  heart  was  filled  there  was  still  a  light  in  it.  1  was 
with  a  wothing  sweetness,  like  that  tempted  to  look  through  the  key- 
which  fills  the  soul  when  we  listen  hole.  1  saw  my  mother  on  her  knm, 
to  some  old  melody  we  love  ; — there  and,  doubtless,  she  was  praying  for 
is  surely  some  mysterious  connection  me.  Oh  !  how  I  longed  to  fly  to  her 
between  music  and  melancholy,  for  arms,  to  indulge  in  the  satisfaction 
the  nature  of  their  effects  on  the  feel-  of  at  least  bidding  her  adieu !  but 
iugs  is  the  same.  restraining  my  feelings,  1  took  a  last 

.  It  was  long  before  I  could  think  look,  and  then  went  on.  1  could  not 
of  leaving  her.  Often  1  trieil  to  say  leave  the  house  without  visiting  our 
farewell,  but  as  the  sound  trembled  little  parlour — that  room  where  we 
on  my  -tongue,  an  entreating  look  had  all  spent  so  many  a  happy  hour, 
froin  Mary  again  drove  away  the  Never,  never  on  earth  was  that  hap- 
half-formed  words,  and  so  1  sat  still,  py  circle  to  be  again  re-united.  As 
while  we  talked  of  the  pleasant  hours  1  looked  round,  the  tears  sprung  to 
we  had  passed  together,  hours  which  my  eyes,  and,  overcome  by  my  feel- 
absence  was  so  soon  to  render  sacred,  ings,  I  laid  my  head  on  the  table  and 
But  at  last  I  had  to  depart, — and,  as  wept.  But  the  clock  struck  two — 
the  wretch  on  the  scaffold,  through  it  was  the  hour  of  my  departure,  and 
very  desperation,  flings  off*  the  fatal  dashing  away  the  tears,  1  quickly 
handkerchief,  so,  straining  my  Mary  stole  out  of  the  house.  When  I 
to  iny  beating  heart,  1  kissed  her  gained  the  outside,  I  took  a  last,  long 
with  a  deep,  a  last  kiss,  and  then  look,— the  light  was  still  burning  in 
rushed  to  the  door.  The  interview  my  mother's  room  ;  in  my  heart  1  in- 
was  over  ;  1  saw  her  no  more.  About  voked  a  blessing  on  her,  and  on  dieni 
an  hour  after,  1  received  a  small  all,— and  thus,  sorrowful  and  in  si- 
packet  ;  it  contained  a  lock  of  dark  lence,  1  quitted  my  once  happy  home. 
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more  my  first,  ray  only  love,  my  dear 
Mirv.  i'o  ^  loved  her  would 
he  nonsense ;  love  will  seldom  survive 
a  separation  of  forty  years ;  but  I 
still  thought  of  her  with  tenderness, 
anil  in  revisiting  my  native  country, 
she  was  the  only  one  whom  1  felt 
happy  at  the  thought  of  seeing, — the 
only  one  who,  I  expected,  would  be 
happy  again  to  see  me.  Like  me, 
she  could  never  again  love, — like  me, 
she  was  still  unmarried.  At  length 
1  returned  to  Scotland. 

The  feelings  of  youth  had  long 
been  calmed  by  age,  and  I  reached 
my  native  place  without  those  agi¬ 
tating,  but  delightfulemotions,  which 
many  will  imagine  the  sight  of  home 
was  so  calculated  to  produce.  I 
thought,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
of  the  grief  1  had  felt  when  1  left  it. 
Aye,  all  are  gone,  said  I  ;  in  my  fa¬ 
thers  house  1  am  a  solitary  stranger ; 
for  what  end  was  I  to  toil  away 
my  life  in  a  foreign  land  ?  that  I 
might  return  rich  and  happy  to  my 
friends :  rich  I  am,  but  where  are 
the  friends  with  whom  I  was  to  have 
spent  the  evening  of  my  days  ?  Alas  ! 
they  are  gone,  and  my  life  has  been 
passed  in  vain. 

In  the  same  spirit  did  I  wander 
along  the  streets  of  my  native  town. 

1  felt  myself  an  isolated,  lonely  being. 
Kvery  one  seemed  happy  except  my¬ 
self;  every  one  had  his  pursuits, 
every  one  had  his  companions  and 
friends.  I  alone  had  none ;  a  new 
generation  had  sprung  up,  and  those 
whom  1  had  formerly  known  as  young 
nicn,  were  now  strangely  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  grave-looking  gentlemen, 
with  grown-up  families,  and  many  of 
them  with  grand-children.  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  1  was  glad  to  meet 
with  them,  though  I  often  could  not 
help  wondering  that  they  looked  so  old. 

The  town  itself,  too,  seemed  no 
longer  the  same  I  had  left  behind 
me.  Magnificent  buildings  bad  suc- 
<*eded  to  old-fashioned  habitations, 
the  fields  over  which  1  used  to 
■hoot  were  now  loaded  with  dwell- 
»ng»  like  palaces.  It  was  a  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  yet 
1  wu  half  aT>gry  at  the  alteration, 
•■•d  I  been  a  magician,  1  should 
“•VC  restored  the  town  to  the  state  I 
^J^wbered  it  to  have  been  in  when 
*  ^  forty  years  before. 

^  reaching  home,  1  found  that 
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Mary  Lindesay  was  in  the  country  ; 
but  when  she  returned,  my  first 
care  was  to  visit  her.  1  have  said 
that  she  was  still  unmarried,  and 
though  I  had  long  ceased  to  love, 
yet  1  felt  my  heart  l^at  as  1  approach¬ 
ed  the  well-remembereil  house.  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  transport  with 
which  she  would  throw  horself  into 
roy  arms,  and  fondly  believed  that 
the  joy  of  our  meeting  would  repay 
us  for  the  misery  of  parting. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  more  quick¬ 
ly  as  1  gently  knocked  at  the  door  ; 
and  when  the  servant  appeared,  1 
could  hardly  ask  him  if  Miss  Linde¬ 
say  was  within.  Miss  Lindesay — 
Miss  Lindesay,'*  said  he,  slowly  re¬ 
peating  the  name,  as  if  uncertain 
whom  I  meant ;  ‘‘  O  yes.  Sir,"  and 
then  shewing  the  way,  1  soon  found 
myself  alone,  and  seated  once  more 
in  the  old-fashioned  parlour.  It  was 
the  only  thing  1  had  yet  seen  which 
was  still  the  same  as  1  had  left  it. 

Looking  about  me,  I  soon  discover¬ 
ed  old  friends  in  the  pictures  which 
were  hanging  round  the  room.  There 
was  but  one  new  one, — it  was  the 
landscape  1  had  asked  her  to  paint, 
and  there  it  was  hanging,  half  finish¬ 
ed,  exactly  as  1  had  last  seen  it.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  room  was  the 
portrait  of  a  youthful  and  beautiful 
face,  which  1  at  once  recognised  to 
be  Mary’s.  I  could  scarcely  help 
thinking  that  all  that  had  passed  for 
the  last  forty  years  was  nothing  but 
a  troubled  dream,  so  completely  did 
the  scene  carry  me  back  to  the  days 
of  my  youth. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  opened, 
and  ray  heart  again  heat  quick, — but 
it  was  a  false  alarm,  only  the  servant 
sent  to  say  that  Mrs  Lindesay  would 
be  down  presently.  Good  God  ! 
thought  I,  is  the  old  mother  living 
yet !  she  must  be  a  very  aged  wo¬ 
man  by  this  time :  let  me  see,  when 
I  left  this  in  the  17—  she  was  at 
least — hut  here  my  calculations  were 
cut  short,  for  the  door  again  opened, 
and  the  old  woman  herself  entered 
the  room. 

The  old  lady’s  face  flushed  at 
approached,  and  she  seemed  emhar- 
raned.  1  was  astonished  to  perceive 
that  she  looked  as  young  as  when  1 
saw  her  last,  but  rasking  a  respect¬ 
ful  bow,  1  oongrstulst^  her  upon 
her  good  looks,  and  then  eager Jy 
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inquired  after  Mary.  The  old  lady  tained  nie  while  in  India.  I  foolish- 
hmiled.  “  Indeed,  William,'*  said  ly  believed  that  1  was  to  find  her  the 
she,  and  1  started  at  the  voice,  “  in-  same  fond,  blushing  girl,  that  1  had 
deed  we  have  both  paid  the  tax  ■  left  her ;  and  never  reflecting  that 
for  growing  old :  in  tlie  aged  woman  time  w'ould  rob  the  face  of  its  youth, 
who  speaks  to  you,  you  see  your  once-  and  the  deepest  love  of  its  romance, 
laved  Alary."  At  that  moment,  cast-  1  expected  that  when  1  returnctl  there 
iug  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  would  be  many  a  year  of  happiness 
mirror,  1  saw  the  reflection  of  a  wi-.  and  love  in  store  for  us.  These 
thereil  old  man.  1  remembered  what  delightful  visions  were  baseless.  I 
1  had  been  when  1  looked  there  last,  came  home  an  old  man,  and  found 
and  1  now  saw  that  1  was  as  much  Mary — an  old  woman.  ' 
altered  as  even  poor  Mary,  or,  as  she  A  short  time,  however,  blunted  the 
now  termed  herself,  Mrs  Mary  Linde-  edge  of  my  disappointment.  Recon- 
say.  And  yet,  so  gently  and  gradual-  died  to  old  age,  1  may  say  that  1  am 
Iv  had  Time  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  happy.  Mary  and  1  have  for  seve- 
that  tiU  that  moment  1  never  thought  ral  years  been  man  and  wife;  we 
myself  half  such  an  antique  as  in  have  retired  to  a  sweet  spot  away 
reality  1  was.  from  the  bustle  of  town,  and  if  we 

Here,  tlien,  was  an  end  to  all  my  do  not  feel  the  raptures  of  a  youthful 
dreams.  The  hopi^  of  returning  to  love,  we  at  least  experience  the  hap- 
Mary  was  what  cheered  me  when  1  piness  which  springs  from  a  well- 
left  home, — it  was  that  which  sus-  fouuded  friendship. 
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FOURTH  *. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  various  predominate.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
objects  of  human  industry  may  be  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  asserting 
ranged  under  the  several  classes  of  that  in  any  period  hitherto  experien- 
tire  useful,  the  ornamental,  and  the  ced,  auy  one  of  them  has  ceased  to 
frivolous.  We  purposely  omit  a  fourth  operate;  but  we  wish  our  obstrva- 
division,  the  noxious,  because  our  tion  to  be  taken  as  merely  pointing 
present  subject  is  not  particularly  to  certain  marked  diflerences  in  dit- 
conncctcd  with  the  matters  which  ferent  times,  in  their  respective  coin- 
would  specially  require  its  coinpre-  binatious.  In  referring  to  those  tiines, 
hension.  The  first  class  includes  all  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  order  of 
those  beneficial  operations,  whether  the  above  enumeration.  The  orna¬ 
mental  or  corporeal,  whose  results  are  mental  has  decidedly  the  preference 
the  formation  of  productive  capital,  in  the  earliest  triumphs,  or  among 
or  of  things  capable  of  being  render-  the  first  fruits  of  civilization.  In 
ed  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  tliat  season,  the  one  ceruinly  not  the 
other  things ;  the  second,  those  oper-  most  favourable  for  sober  reflection, 
ations  which,  although  less  practi-  men  are  exhilarated  by  the  dawning 
rally  useful,  are  highly  essential  to  light  and  the  beautiful  prospect :  not 
the  interests  of  civilization, — such  as,  yet  depressed  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
for  example,  tlie  labours  of  the  |)oet  thousand  inconveniences,  which,  in 
and  sculptor;  and  the  last,  tl|at  nu-  our  present 'imperfect  stage  of  exist- 
inerouK  family  of  busy  doings  which  enee,  surround  even  the  happiest  re- 
exclusively  minister  to  the  prurient  suits  of  our  wonderful  mental  orgi* 
appetite  of  folly,  nonsense,  vanity,  nization,  they  indulge  .with  rapture» 
and  extravagance.  unchasiised  by  the  chilling 

There  are  particular  perio^ls  in  the  tions  of  caution,  in  the  enjoyments 
history  of  human  affairs  in  which  of  the  time.  The  lighter  and  mew 
each  of  these  several  classes  of  action  amiable  creationi  of  wind  ere  there 
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ilency  is  to  place  each  of  the  great  jiearancc  of  iropaticnt  zeal,  pursued 
masters,  in  his  turn,  on  the  very  pin-*  with  stearly,  tixed  views,  of  altifnatc 
iiacleof  human  glory.  Utility,  taken  attainment,  in  spite  of  intervening 
ill  the  severe  sense  in  whicli  the  term  obstructions,  in  spite  of  the  coneen- 
is  circumscribed  by  political  econo*  trated  host  of  inveterate  prejudices, 
mists,  was  among  the  polite  ancients  which  owe  their'  baleful  existence  to 
only  a  secondary  object  of  attention :  times  of  defective  experience, 
ornamental  arts  and  sciences,  orna-  Literature  and  the  other  pro<luc- 
mental  literature,  w’ere  favoured  by  tions  of  mind  are  particularly  subser- 
them  with  a  decided  preference.  That  vient  to  this  order  of  progression, 
portion  of  past  time  which  is  known  We  still  appreciate  the  merits  of  a 
under  the  denomination  of  the  mid-*  Byron  and  a  Chantrey,  who  revive  in 
(lie  ages,  was  almost  equally  unfa-  our  recollection  the  beauties  of  an- 
▼oiirable  to  the  predominance  of  the  cient  art ;  but  in  our  estimate  of  the 
ornamental  and  the  useful ;  many  of  true  benefactors  of  mankind,  we  give 
the  preceding  fruits  of  the  operations  the  preference  to  those  really  superior 
of  mind  were  lost  or  forgotten  ;  and  minds,  which  are  capable  of  inventing 
an  illiterate  people  were  left  pretty  machines  to  diminish  the  severities  of 
much  to  their  own  hair-brained  in-  human  toil ;  to  the  men  of  godlike 
ventions.  In  this  period.  Frivolity  prowess,  who  may  most  truly  be  said 
established  his  empire,  and  was  puff-  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
ed  up  with  delight  in  the  contempla-  naked,  and  to  shelter  the  houseless ; 
tion  of  the  crazy  superstructure.  The  who,  while  the  feeble  hand  of  Chari- 
constitution  of  society,  its  occupa-  ty  doles  out  its  ineffectual  mite  to 
tions,  its  amusements,  were  the  for-  the  individual  sufferer,  crumble  the 
ination  of  his  busy,  misdirected  hand,  bonds  of  misery  in  the  mass,  and  rc- 
Factitious  gradations, — an  injurious  lieve  countless  generations  from  the 
system  of  hereditary  distinctions, — of  Ml  thraldom  of  poverty  and  vice, 
exclusive  privileges  awarded  general-  But  while  the  balance  inclines  in  fa- 
ly  to  the  most  vicious  and  the  most  vour  of  the  useful  to  the  diminution, 
w  orthless, — of  legitimacy,  in  fact,  in  a  just  proportion,  of  the  ornamen- 
wiih  all  its  unreasonable  and  nonsen-  tal,  no  room  is  left  for  the  bare  to- 
sical  pretensions,  were  the  lords  of  leration  of  the  purely  frivolous, — to 
the  ascendant:  mock  splendour,  ab-  that  class  of  mental  production  (if 
Kurd  pageantries,  monstrous  fashions,  mind  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  case) 
universal  prostration  of  intellect,  ser*  which  rejects  both  what  is  chaste, 
vility  in  the  abstract,  docility  under  tasteful,  and  beautiful,  in  ornament, 
the  inflictions  of  tyranny,  and,  by  the  and  what  is  noble  and  desirable  in 
same  hand,  oppression,  grinding  and  utility ;  and  offers  us  nothing  in  their 
unrelenting,  dealt  out  to  inferiors,-—  stead  but  that  carnit  mortuuntf  there- 
these  were  some  of  the  blessed  fruits  siduum  of  the  follies  and  nonsense  of 
of  those  merry  days  and  good  old  a  half-witted  age. 
tttnes,  in  which  the  frivolous  predo-  We  have  been  led  into  this  train 
ininated  over  the  ornamental  and  the  of  reflection  by  the  consideration  of 
ttsoful.  that  stupendous  production,  'fhe 

bast  in  order  appears  the  age  of  Coronation  of  his  Most  Sacred  Ma- 
utiliiy.  The  ornamental  is  not  dis-  jesty,  by  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter 
'■fRard^,  but  is  reduced  to  its  proper  Principal  King  of  Arms.”  A  brirf, 
subordinate  station  among  the  ele-  and,  we  trust,  candid  account  of  its 
jnents  of  human  action  ;  the  frivo-  contents,  will  decide  under  which  of 
‘om  ig  pushed  from  its  vantage-  the  three  heads  pointed  ou^  in  our 
pound,  and  ia,  for  all  important  ends,  preceding  hasty  analysis  it  ought  to 
*0  fair  course  towards  a  final  eject-  be  classed*  But  first,  a  word  or  two' 
Men  begin  to  look  more  to  with  respect  to  the  comrdlcr.  TTie 
I  u****  a  tendency  to  promote  their  coronation  look  place  dunng  the  lifc/- 
happiness,  than  to  what  can,  at  time  of  the  fate  respectahTC  Garter, 
afford  them  only  a  moment-  Sir  Isaac  Heard ;  and  Sir  George 
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Nayler  (then  recently  and  unexpect-  rated  tailor's  pattern-book,  which, 
edly  promoted  from  tbc  junior  post  however  liable  to  be  contemned  by 
of  York  Herald,  to  that  of  Claren-  the  trade  of  the  present  generation, 
ceux  King  of  Arras)  acted  upon  the  might  have  been  considered  a  valu- 
occasion  as  his  deputv.  The  appoint-  able  acquisition  by  a  master  artist  in 
incnt  to  these  offices  does  not  rest  with  the  less  fastidious  days  of  the  Plan- 
the  Crown,  but  in  consequence  of  one  tagenets,  or  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
of  those  antiquated  anomalies  in  the  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  another 
distribution  of  power  which  still  re-  word  to  prove,  with  reference  to  the 
main  for  reformation,  with  the  chief  classification  with  which  we  set  out, 
of  the  Norfolk  family,  who  holds  the  that  this  work  is  as  widely  removed 
hereditary  post  of  Earl  Marshall :  it  from  the  ornamental  as  tne  useful, 
is  proper  to  state  this,  by  the  way,  and  that  its  appropriate  department  is 
to  exonerate  Government  from  the  unquestionably  the  purely  frivolous, 
charge  sometimes  erroneously  made.  If  its  intrinsic  qualities  failed  in 
of  having  acted  in  this  instance  with  pointing  this  out  to  the  most  undis- 
undue  partiality,  the  present  Garter  cerning,  the  fact,  openly  avowed,  of 
having  been  suddenly,  and  without  extraordinary  aid  having  been  found 
any  |)crceptible  ground,  raised  above  necessary  to  promote  the  momentous 
the  heads  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  parturition,  instead  of  its  being  sufter- 
very  much  his  seniors.  The  princi-  ed  to  stand  or  fall,  as  in  all  common 
pal,  if  not  the  professed  object  of  the  cases,  by  its  own  proper  merits,  must 
book  under  review  is,  to  exemplify,  be  considered  decisive  of  the  question, 
with  the  helpofcostly,  coloured  plates.  The  pomposity  and  folly  of  the 

the  various  grotesque  vestments,  author’s  dedicatory  address  are  in 
•partly  fashioned  after  the  usage  of  perfect  keeping  with  all  the  other 
the  earlier  times  of  our  history,  which  points  of  this  wonderful  performance, 
tlie Court  had  directed  to  be  worn  by  It  is  a  work,  according  to  him,  de- 
ihe  several  ranks  and  individuals  who  signed  for  posterity  ;  the  duty  of 
graced  the  procession.  Everything  compiling  it  is  , honourable  and 
else  connected  with  the  speculation  gratifying;  he  has  laboured  in  »7i 
is  evidently  auxiliary  to  this  singular  compleiicrn  (his  own  language)  with 
purpose.  In  the  first  part,  now  ly-  the  proudest  anxiety;  andincon- 
ing  before  us,  there  is  exhibited,  in-  sequence,  he  acknowleilges  himself  to 
sundry  figures,  purporting  to  be  that  individual  of  “  His  Most  Sa- 
be  likenesses  of  particular  Dukes,  cred  Majesty’s  brave,  affectionate, 
Karls,  &c. ;  but  they  are  introduced  and  loyal  people,”  who  has  been 
with  no  other  view  than  to  fill  the  judged  worthy  oi favour.  In  short, 
necessary  office  of  j^gs,  whereon  to  the  presumption  and  slip-slop  of  the 
hang  the  clothes,  or,  to  speak  more  thing  alluded  to  is  quite  marvellous 
reverently,  the ‘'superb habiliments,”  and  astounding ;  and  if  it  be  not  the 
AS  it  delighteth  our  King  (of  Arms)  dainty  composition  of  the  honest 
to  style  them*.  Nothing  can  be  con-  knight  himself,  as  is  charitably  sup- 
ceived  more  jejune,  or  ill-arranged,  posed,  from  his  well-known  literary 
than  the  letter-press ;  and  when  we  deficiencies,  it  must  have  been  that 
come  to  look  upon  this  extravagantly-  of  some  sly  mischievous  wag,  who, 
priced  folio,  undazzled  by  the  glitter  under  the  specious  pretence  of  Hfti^ 
of  a  most  gaudy  style  of  colouring/  him  along  his  weary  road,  has  hj 
or  with  the  judgment  uninfluenced  this  device  purposely  attracted  tojtj* 
bjr  the  somewhat  pleasing  accompa-  undertaking  the  attention  of  cnO- 
iumepta  of  a  most  royal  margin,  and  cism,  whicn,  from  its  really  h^hle 
certainly  a  beautiful  type,  we  be-  and  insignificant  cHuracter,  h  ung"* 


hold  little  more  than  a  highly-deoo-  otherwise  have  escaped. 
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reply  to  c.  c.'s  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cathomc  church. 

Part  I. 

Catholic  Religion  politicallt/  considered — Inadmissibility  of  Catholics  to 

Rower. 

“  Wolumus  leges  Anglicc  mutarV* 

How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure 
Are  those  which  kings  and  laws  can  cause  or  cure  !** 

TO  the  editor  of  the  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I X  noticing  C.  C.'s  defence  of*'  Irish  Miracles  f  which  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  prevented  us  from  doing  earlier,  we  shall  begin  at  the 
end ;  observing,  thereby,  the  maxim — “  That  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  first.”  We  have  many  reasons  for  this ;  but  one  of  them,  and  not  the 
least,  is,  to  gratify  the  mania  raging  at  present  in  Parliament,  and  through 
the  nation,  by  directing  their  attention  to  one  of  the  finest  bursts  of  elo¬ 
quence  any  where  to  be  found,  on  the  admissibility  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  power,  and  2i  full  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution. 

This  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence  is  to  be  found  in  pages  691  and  695  of 
your  Number  for  December  last,  and  is  in  these  words  :  **  We  incessantly 
hear  a  great  deal  of  plausible  nonsense  about  the  glory  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  they  fancy  it,  as  if  it  consisted  in  those  penal  laws  which  dis¬ 
figure  it,  or  as  if  no  part  of  it  had  existed  antecedently  to  those  blots  of 
humanity  and  religion  which  stain  the  fair  charter  of  British  freedom. 
11  ho  ever  heard  of  liberty  by  restraint  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  free  Consti¬ 
tution  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  tithes,  and  the  glorious  ascendancy?  Yet 
this  is  the  blessed  Constitution  which  has  been  * /breed  *  upon  the  Irish 
nation,  and  because  they  spurn  at  it,  they  are  declared  incapable  of  free¬ 
dom  !  ‘  The  essence  of  the  Constitution  is,  to  make  all  who  live  under  it 
hee  and  happy  ;  and  the  hoary  bigot,  or  selfish  monopolist,  who  would  cj- 
dude  us  from  it  on  account  of  our  religion,  neither  understands  that  reli¬ 
gion,  nor  the  law  of  Nature,  which  has  been  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  finger  of  the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our  hearts.  Such  a 
one  does  not,  cannot  understand  the  heart-burnings  of  a  high-minded  man, 
^ho  is  unjustly  excluded  from  his  rights,  nor  that  first-fruit  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  which  makes  us  love  our  country,  reject  whatever  could 
diminish  her  glory  or  independence,  and  labour  to  make  her  free  and  hap¬ 
py  When  ]  am  told  that  I  am  unfit  for  freedom,  on  account  of  the^  reli¬ 
gion  which  I  profess, — when  1  have  considered  all  that  has  been  said  in 
support  of  80  heinous  a  proposition,  I  feel  amazed  and  confounded,  and  ask. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  man  could  suppose,  that,  were  I  in  possession  of  the 
fights  and  privil^es  of  a  British  subject,  that  all  the  power  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  forego  them, — that  1  would  be  influenced  by  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  first  and  clearest  principles  of  my  religion, — to  hate  my 
country, — to  subject  her  to  the  sway  .of  a  stranger, — to  destroy  my  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  that  of  my  kindred  ?  No  ;  I  conclude  it  is  impossible  that  any 
f»tional  man  could  suppose  that  Catholics,  under  equal  laws,  would  be  lew 
less  faithful  subjects  than  any  others  The  followers  of  Ae  reli¬ 
gion  of  a  Wallace,  of  a  Bruce,  of  a  More,  and  of  a  Fenelon,  incanabJe  of 
ffcedoin,  and  '  the  dupea  of  a  barbarous  and  slavish  superttition  :  Those 
™  lay  so  have  every  eiaim  upon  our  pity,  but  their  aentimenta  muat  re- 
the  reprobation  of  our  unqualified  contempt.  The  eloquent  writer  from 
I  have  so  often  quoted,  in  his  addresa  to  the  Marquis  WeDe^y, 
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thus  speaks  of  our  creed :  ‘It  was  the  creed,  my  Lord,  of  a  Charle- 
luagne  and  of  a  St.  Louis ;  of  an  Allred  and  an  Edward ;  of  the  nio- 
narchs  of  the  feudal  times,  as  well  as  of  the  Emperors  of  Greece  and  lloint*  ; 
it  was  believed  at  Venice  and  at  Genoa  ;  in  Lucca  and  the  Helvetic  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and  greatness ;  all  the  barons  of  the 
middle  ages,  all  the  free  cities  of  later  times  professed  the  religion  we  now 
profess.  You  well  know,  my  Lord,  that  the  charter  of  British  freedom, 
and  the  common  law  of  England,  have  their  origin  and  source  in  (’atholic 
times.  Who  framed  the  free  constitutions  of  the  Spanish  Goths  ?  M’lio 
preserved  science  and  literature  during  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages? 
Who  imfxtried  Literature  from  Constantinople,  and  opened  for  her  an  asy¬ 
lum  at  Rome,  Florence,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Oxford  ?  Who  polished  Europe 
by 'art,  and  refined  her  by  legislation  ?  Who  discovered  the  new  world,  and 
opened  a  passage  to  another  ?  \\"ho  were  the  masters  of  architecture,  of 
painting,  of  music  ?  Who  invented  the  compass  and  the  art  of  printing? 
Who  were  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  jurists,  the  men  of  deep  research  and 
profound  literature  ?  Who  have  exalted  human  nature,  and  made  man  ap- 
|>ear  again  little  less  than  the  angels?  Were  not  they  almost  exclusively  the 
professors  of  our  creed  ?  Were  they,  who  created  and  possessed  Freedom  un¬ 
der  every  shape  and  form,  unfit  for  her  enjoyment  ?  Were  men,  deemed 
even  now  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  tljc 
deluded  victims  of  a  slavish  superstition?  But  what  is  there  in  our  creed  which 
renders  us  unfit  fer  freedom  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ?  No ;  for 
the  obedience  we  yield  to  authority  is  not  blind,  but  reasonable  ;  our  religion 
does  not  create  despotism  ;  it  supports  every  established  constitution  which 
is  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  unless  it  be  altered  by  those  who  arc 
entitled  to  chan^'  it.  In  Poland,  it  supported  an  elective  Monarch  ;  in 
France,  an  hereditary  Sovereign  ;  in  Spain,  an  absolute  or  constitutional  Kiiif^ 
indifferenthf ;  in  England,  when  the  houses  of  YorY  and  Lancaster  con¬ 
tended,  it  declared  that  he  who  was  King  ‘  de  facto*  was  entitled  to  the 
obedience  of  the  people.  During  the  reign  of  the  T udors,  there  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  adherence  of  the  Catholics  to  their  Prince,  under  trials  the  most  severe 
and  galling,  because  the  Constitution  required  it ;  the  same  was  exhibited  by 
them  to  the  ungrateful  race  of  Stuart ;  but  since  the  e:*:paision  of  James, 
(foolishly  called  an  abdication),  have  they  not  adopted,  with  the  nation  at 
large,  the  doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  crown  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  should  the  Monarch  violate  his  comjmct, 
the  subject  is  freed  Jt'om  the  bond  of  his  allegiance^  Has  there  been  any 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  man,  to  which  the  religion  of  Catho¬ 
lics  has  not  been  accommodated  ?  Is  there  any  obligation,  either  to  a  Prince 
or  to  a  Constitution,  which  it  does  not  enforce  ?’  ** 

Such  is  the  splendid  passage  which  is  the  nucleus  of  all  the  glowing  de¬ 
clamation  on  “  Catholic  Emancipation,**  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  which,  by  its  tinsel  litter,  nas  deceived  many.  But  eloquence  and 
truth  are  two  different  things.  That  Catholicism  has  existed  under  every 
form  of  government, — that  great  men  have  risen  up  in  countries  where  it 
was  professed, — that  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  music,  that 
poets,  historians,  jurists,  and  men  of  deep  research  and  profound  learning, 
have  flourished  under  popery,  is  not  denied;  but  we  do  most  positively 
deny,  and  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  in  no  country  did  it  ever  “  (tca/i’ 
Jreethmf  but,  on  the  contrary,  created  “  desf)ottsm  ;**  that  instead  of 
moting  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  it  was 'the  only  drawback  upon  thcni» 
^^d  that  whilst  it  produceil  learned  canonists  or  jurists,  the  first  principle* 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  hid  from  Christendom  till  the  time  o 
the  Reformation,  and  then,  and  then  only,  promulgated  by  reformers,  an 
by  reformers  alone, 

A  short  commentary  on  the  above  passage  will  make  all  this  clear.^  ^ 
pass  over  C.  C.*8  plausible  nonsense  about  the  glory  of  the  British 
tiition,  about  its  existing  **  antecedently*  to  pains  and  penalties,  “  which  dis 
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t^uretl”  it,  about liberty  by  restraint,”  **  tithcsC  **  the  glorious  ascendancy,” 
and  tlie  Irish  being  declared  incapable  of  freedom.”  All  this  we  pass  over  as 
mere  cauft — as  the  ebullition  of  passion  and  disappointed  ambition,  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  sound  and  constitutional  investigation,  or  the  ap- 
nlication  of  those  maxims  which  have  ever  been  considered,  by  the  wise  and 
the  good,  sls  first  (ruths  in  the  science  of  legislation.  **  The  mcncc,”  C. 
C.  says,  ‘‘  of  the  Constitution  is,  to  make  all  who  live  under  it  free  and 
happy.”  And  this,  we  affirm,  is  not  only  the  essence  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  its  practical  and  daily  result,  towards  all  who  embrace  it. 
There  is  a  quibble  in  the  words,  “  all  who  live  under  it,”  as  used  by  this 
author ;  he  cannot  mean  that  it  makes  “  free  and  happy”  any  but  those 
who  (iccrpt  of  its  blessings  ;  nor  will  he  aver,  that  those  who  spurn  its  j>ri- 
vileges,  and  despise  its  institutions,  arc  entitled  to  its  honours,  emoluments, 
and  rewards.  To  ‘‘  live  under”  a  Constitution  is  to  acknowledge  it, — to  re¬ 
vere  and  obey  it  ,*  and,  if  it  be  such  a  one  as  ours,  consisting  of 
“  CHURCH  and  state,”  to  support  both  with  heart  and  hand.  If  any  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  this,  it  “  excludes”  them,  not  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
on  account  of  their  no«-compliance  with  the  laws.  If  the  (lo<rmas  in  their 
religious  creed  be  the  causes  which  prevent  them  accepting  of  place  and 
office,  they  may,  if  they  chuse,  call  it  persecution,  for  their  religion's  sake  ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  it  is  misnamed.  As  well  might  the  radical  say  his  ex¬ 
clusion  is  a  persecution  of  radicalism,  as  for  the  Catholic  to  assert  that  his 
exclusion  from  a  participation  in  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  State  is  a 
persecution  of  Catholicism.  The  persecution,  if  there  beany,  is  in  his  own 
creed.  The  Constitution  throws  wide  her  portals  to  all  who  chuse  to  enter 
according  to  her  terms.  The  entrance  is  never  shut.  All  are  invited  into 
her  Temple  of  Fame,  who  are  inclined  to  accept  of  her  gracious  offers,  and 
comply  with  her  just  demands.  From  the  most  dignified  and  lofty  station, 
she  bars  none  who  will  qualify  themselves  for  her  favours ;  while  to  all  such, 
be  they  peasants  or  peers,  she  holds  forth  her  most  splendid  rewards — her 
noblest  honours.  But  if  they  will  not  comply  with  her  rules,  she  cannot 
help  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  clergyman,  learned  and  wise,  and  admi¬ 
rably  skilled  in  the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  were  to  present  himself  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  say.  Gentlemen,  annihilate  your  corporation- 
charter.  I  wish  to  plead  at  the  Bar.  The  rules  of  your  corporation,  which 
demand  certain  requisites,  and  insist  on  knowing  whether  1  am  learned  or 
not,— ignorant  or  skilled  in  the  laws, — and  whether  1  will  conform  myself  to 
your  regulations  ; — all  this  I  object  to.  I  disapprove  of  close  corporations, 
and  therefore  I  must  insist,  that  you  shall  relax  your  charter,  and  make 
2  law  to  do  it  away,  so  as  that  every  body  who  chuses  to  put  on  the  gown, 
and  plead  us  an  Advoiuite,  may  do  it,  without  any  test  or  trial.  What  would 
the  Faculty  say  to  this  ^  What  would  Mr  Jeffrey  and  his  brethren  say  to 
it?  Would  they  not  say,  and  say  justly, — even  to  J.  K.  L.,  that  learned 
I’relate  and  Jet’iit, — **  Sir,  you  must  qualify.  The  rules  of  our  Society  re¬ 
quire  it, — the  honour  and  respectability  of  our  order  demand  it, — and  the 
^ety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  Majesty’s  lieges  render  it  imperative 
on  us  to  see,  and  be  assured,  that  no  ignuramuSf  or  quack,  or  unworthy  and 
^omaiifUd  person,  shall  come  among  us,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and 
tile  disgrace  of  our  learned  profession.”  If  this  would  be  the  answer  of  the 
laculty,  and  of  every  learned  incorporated  body  in  the  land,  to  those  who 
should  thus  demand  admittance,  why  should  it  not  be  the  language  of 
Government  to  the  Catholics  ?  Why  may  not  Parliament  say,  “  Gentlemen, 
conform  to  the  laws — comply  with  the  existing  Constitution,  and  then,  and 
^^ot  till  then,  will  we  receive  you.  If  you  object  to  the  wise  institutions 
of  your  country  now,  how*  could  you,  consistently,  after  you  are  admitted, 
support  them  in  the  case  of  others  To  admit  Roman  Catholics,  without 
Jiccuriticji,  and  without  safeguards,  and  without  due  quatificalions,  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  Protestant  Constitution,  which  they  despise,  in  order,  to  enable 
them  to  have  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,”  would  be  about  as  foolish 
^  to  admit  a  Popish  robber  into  the  house  of  an  Orangeman,  whom  he 
hated,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  reconcilement  and 
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anxifty  for  alliance,  had  resolved,  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had,  to  turn 
the  rightful  owner  out  of  his  proiierty,  and  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  it  him¬ 
self. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  we  affirm,  that  whatever  disabilities  keep 
('atholics  from  sharing  in  the  Constitution,  they  are  disabilities  cjeaied 
solehf  by  themselves,  or  their  religion,  not  by  the  State.  IJndcr  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  if  Catholics  will  have  inditicul  power,  without  qualifications, 
there  is  just  a  choice  of  evils: — Eitner  they  must  give  up  with  those  bi¬ 
goted  principles,  or  the  State  give  up  with  its  Protestant  Constitution. 
Hetwixt  these  there  is  no  alternative.  We  must  either  yield  to  Papists,  and 
give  up  with  that  Constitution  which  was  formed  by  the  wisdom,  and  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  and  under  which  Great  Britain 
has  risen  to  a  rank  among  the  nations  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  we  must  preserve  it  entire  and  unimpaired,  to  their  exclusion. 

•That  Constitution,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  contradicts  the  vituperatm 
of  C.  (>.  It  permits,  nay,  makes  (.’atholics  themselves  to  live  “  fret  and 
happf*  under  it,  if  they  would.  With  the  exception  of  being  excluded 
from  the  Bench,  the  Parliament,  and  a  few  of  the  great  offices  of  State, 
it  enables  them  to  enjoy  every  degree  of  freedom.  Their  liberty  is  more 
extensive  than  even  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
No  Presbyterian  can,  at  this  moment,  go  into  the  navy,  or  the  army,  or 
enjoy  any  place  under  Government,  without  taking  the  test.  Neither  liave 
they  so  extensively  the  elective  franchise  as  Irish  Catholics.  With  a  soil 
three  times  worse,  Scotchmen  are  three  times  heavier  taxed  than  they  are  ; 
the  English  markets  are  open  to  the  Irish,  but  shut  against  many  articles 
of  the  Scotch.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  can  enter  into  the  army  and  na¬ 
vy,  and  hold  in  them  commissions,  without  taking  any  oath  but  that  of  al¬ 
legiance  ;  Presbyterians  cannot.  Every  man,  with  a  forty-shilling  freehold, 
has  a  vote  in  Ireland  for  a  member  to  represent  him  in  Parliament.  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  no  such  thing.  The  direct  taxes  of  Ireland  are  all  swept 
away,  while  those  of  Scotland  remain.  In  a  word,  the  imposts  of  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  clamour,  are  fewer  than  in  any  country,  even  the  most 
favoured  in  Euroi>e !  She  has  the  same  advantages  in  the  English  markets 
which  the  English  have  themselves  ;  while,  in  respect  of  religion,  Catho¬ 
lics  are  sa  free  as  the  birds  in  the  air !  They  may  worship  God  accordiii};  to 
their  consciences,  in  whatever  way  they  please; — invoke  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  the  Saints,  every  hour,  if  they  like  ; — believe  in  all  the  absurdities  of 
**  Purgatory,*'  “  praying  for  the  dead,**  “  TransubsUntiation,**  “  the  real 
Presence,**  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,**  without  any  one  to  make  them 
afraid.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  plain  that  there  never  was  a 
fouler  calumny  sent  abroad,  than  that  which  represents  Catholics  under 
restraint  of  conscience  in  the  article  of  their  religion.  We  repeat  it, 
that,  with  regard  to  their  religion,  they  live  “  free  ;**  and  if  they  are  not 
“  happy**  in  its  consolations,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Government  or  of  iht' 
laws. 

1  he  abusive  epithet  of  “  hoary**  bigots,  applied  to  Protestants,  cannot 
affect  them*  We  leave  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  the  advocate  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  defender  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  church  of 
proceed  to  notice  another  passage  of  this  author : — “  The  hoarv  bigot  or 
sri/is/(  monopolist,**  says  he,  “  who  would  exclude  us  from  it,**  (the^Con- 
stitution  which  they  reject,)  “  on  account  of  our  religion,  neither  under¬ 
stands  that  reli^on,  nor  the  law  of  Nature,  which  has  bwn  written,  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  finger  of  the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our 
hearts.** 

This  may  be  fine  writing ;  but  it  is  nonsense  for  all  that.  We  have 
he^d  of  the  finger  of  God  “  doing  marvellous  things  ;**  but  never  before  ot 
writing  religion  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our  hearts.  If  this  were  so,  where, 
we  ask,  was  the  necessity  of  writing  the  ten  commandments  on  stone  ?  where 
the  need  of  a  Divine  revelation,-— of  auccessor  of  St.  Peter,— or 

Church  of  Rome  ?  The  Acorf  is  round;  a  tablet  is  a  fiat,  level  lurf^^’* 
But  we  must  not  criticise.  Such  sublime  bursts  of  eloquence,  like  flashes 
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of  |)oetry,  are  net  to  be  scanned  by  ortlinary  men,  else  we  might  be  led  to 
btlit've  ill  absurdities  as  great  as  Transubstantiation.  Take  an  instance  of 
tine  jx'etry — 

“  When  the  sun’s  perpendicular  height  had  illumin’d  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

Then  the  liohe.s,  beginning  to^sweat,  cried,  Dang  it,  how  hot  we  shall  be  !” 

Now,  this  is  just  as  true  as  this  burst  of  eloquence.  We  do  not  believe 
that  **  the  tishes"  said  any  such  thing  ;  neither  do  we  believe  that  the  llo« 
iiiibh  religion  is  **  written^by  the  Hnger  of  God  on  the  Heshly  tablets  of  our 
li«arts.’*  But  C.  C.  tells  us  we  do  not  understand  his  religion  ;  and  if  it 
be  like  this,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not.  So  far  as  we  understand 
it,  it  is  every  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  its  rulers  chuse  to  make  it.  We 
have  sought  for  it  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  not  there,  they  tell  us.  It  is  found, 
say  they,  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  together.  W^ell,  when  we  go  and  exa¬ 
mine  these,  they  contradict  each  other  !  VV"e  are  next  told  that  it  is  in  their 
creeds  it  is  to  be  found,  as  explained  by  the  fathers.  But  here,  again,  we 
areas  bad  as  before,  for  we  have  father  against  father.  W'e  are  next  re¬ 
ferred  for  its  faith  and  discipline  conjointly  to  the  Canons  made  by  Coun¬ 
cils  and  Popes ;  but  here  “  we  are  still  cut  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore for 
we  tind  Council  against  Council,  Pope  against  Pope,  and  Doctor  against 
Doctor,  anathematizing  and  excommunicating  one  another  lustily.  So  much 
for  her  infallibdUy, 

W'c  expected,  however,  to  find  greater  consistency  and  fj^od  faith  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  But  in  this,  too,  we  were  deceived.  We  found,  even  among 
her  dignitaries,  tergiversation, — choosing  to-day  what  they  refused  to¬ 
morrow,— allowing  their  consent  and  concurrence  to  the  Veto  to  be  stated 
ill  Parliament  this  year,  and  rejecting  the  Veto  the  next ;  and  all  this  un¬ 
der  the  apprehension  that  they  were  granting  something  to  this  nation  which 
miglit  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  !  You  see  the  same 
strange  conduct  in  its  champions.  Dr  Milner,  even  the  Fope  himself,  and 
the  whole  of  his  Cardinals,  while  they  allow  the  examination  of  their  “  Iie» 
scripts”  to  Poland  and  Russia,  and  other  nations,  will  not,  most  inconsist- 
tntly,  allow  the  same  right  of  examination  to  our  King’s  Ministers  !  The 
words  of  his  Holiness  Consistency,  as  stated  by  Cardinal  Litti,  are  these— 
“  The  examination  of  Papal  Rescripts  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,”  his 
bminence  says,  “  cannot  even  be  made  a  subject  of  negociation.”  He  as¬ 
serts,  that  “  such  a  permission  cannot  be  granted and  that  “  where  it  is 
practised,  it  is  an  abuse,  which  the  Holy  See,  to  prevent  greater  evils,  is 
torced  to  bear  and  tolerate,  but  can  never  approve*.” 

1  liis  single  excerpt  displays  the  whole  arcana  of  Romish  policy.  That  is 
tolerated  which  Popes  cannot,  through  weakness,  prevent ;  they  bear  long  ; 
they  suffer  all  things,  endure  all  things  ;  but,  when  the  day  of  power  re¬ 
turns,  then  return  all  their  claims,  their  insolence,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and 
oppression.  ’The  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  block,  are  then  not  long  left  un¬ 
employed  !  There  is  nothing  that  will  bind  them  but  their  temporal  in¬ 
terests  and  aggrandizement,  the  splendour  of  dignitaries,  and  the  stability 
and  power  of  the  Papal  throne  !  Give  them  these,  and  make  their  religion 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  then  Catholics  will,  as  J.  K.  L»  tells  ua, 
“  Support  in  *  Poland*  an  elective  Monarch ;  in  ‘  France’  an  hereditary 
Sovereign ;  and  in  *  Spain’  an  absolute  or  constitutional  King  indiffh'cnU 
h  i**  She  will  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  be  the  humble  servant  of  every 
estabhshed  Conatitution  under  heaven — but  a  Protestant  one. 

If  Kings  make  her  their  leading  star, 

With  Governments  she  will  not  war ; 

But  let  them  Heretics  become,— 

Then  swift  “  Anathema's"  their  doom  ; 

Rome’s  lightnings  flash, — her  thunders  roar, — 

Paris,  Madrid,  are  in  uproar ; 

•  Set  Buthar’s  Memoirs,  VoL  U*)  pp«.S03,  ^04,  ^  ..j.  . 
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Th*  Armada  sails !  to  make  us  slaves, 

Or  make  our  land  a  land  of  graves  ; 

Queex  Bess  must  die,  and,  in  her  stead, 

A  Papish  Sovereign  be  our  head  ; 

When  lo !  th*  Armada,  boast  of  Spain, 

Is  sunk,  or  scattered  o'er  the  main  ; 

Angels  rejoice  at  Heaven’s  decree. 

And  sing,  Britannia  shall  be  free !” 

But  **  the  law  of  Nature/*  it  would  seem,  too,  has  written  *^on  the  fleshly 
tablets  of  their  hearts’*  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  our  Constitution.  This 
is  just  another  figment.  The  “law  of  Nature’*  docs  no  such  thing.  U 
knows  nothing  about  either  the  Constitution  of  Great  liritain  or  any  other. 
The  law  of  Nature  bids  man  roam,  at  large,  in  woods  and  wilds.  The 
religion  of  Nature  “  sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind,”  but 
not  in  society. 

The  moment  that  the  children  of  the  world  form  themselves  into  a  socie¬ 
ty,  each  gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  freedom,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
greater  good  than  can  be  found  by  living  alone.  In  forming  a  Constitution, 
they  may  adopt  any  of  the  four  kinds  of  Government :  pure  Despotism,  an 
Aristocracy,  a  Republic,  or  a  mixed  Monarchy.  Any  of  the  different  forms 
of  Christianity  they  may  incorporate  with  that  they  like  best,  and  which 
the  majority  deems  most  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  their  Civil  Constitu¬ 
tion.  For  example.  Despotism,  acting  on  this  principle,  would,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  associate  with  it  Popery ;  Aristocracy  establish  Episcopacy ;  and 
Republics  Presbytery  ;  whilst  a  mixed  Government,  founded  on  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  might  contine  itself  exclusively  to  Episcopacy. 

In  this  selection,  she  would  find  it  her  duty  to  see,  that  not  only  the 
creed,  but  the  discipline  of  the  Church  preferred  was  consonant  to  her 
civil  institutions ;  and,  especially,  that  no  foreign  power,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  SfHritual  superintendence  over  her  clergy,  should  exist ;  lest, 
through  this  Interference,  the  decretals  of  the  ThuilcrieSf  or  the  mandates 
of  tile  Autocrat  of  Russia  or  Vienna,  might  find  their  way  through  the  lie- 
scripts  of  the  Vatican,  to  poison  the  nation,  and  forward  the  designs  of  its 
enemies ! 

Along  with  this  power,  at  the  settling  or  remodelling  of  its  Constitution, 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  say,  whether  certain  qualifications  shall  be  made 
the  test  of  office,  or  the  pre-requisites  for  carrying  on  its  administration. 
This  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  do.  It  may  make  property,  rank,  ta¬ 
lents,  age,  or  experience,  tests.  It  may  say  to  the  soldier  and  sailor,  you 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a  commission,  either  in  the  fleet  or  army, 
till  a  certain  age,  or  till  you  have  been  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  it  may  prescribe  to  the  Senator,  not  only  a  certain  education  and 
rank,  but  the  possession  of  certain  principles,  by  which  society  may  have 
an  ample  pledge  of  his  attempting  nothing  against  her  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  But  whilst  a  nation,  at  settling  its  Constitution,  can  do  all  this, 
still  it  has  no  right  to  impose  upon  those  who  want  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  for  holding  those  public  offices,  and  places  of  trust,  to  inflict  any 
pains  or  penalties,  or  to  compel  them  to  attend  the  Established  Church,  in 
violation  of  their  inclinations  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  But  having 
the  pre-requisites,  for  those  called  to  fill  the  offices  and  perforin  the  duties  of 
Church  and  Sute,  every  one  not  having  these  qualifications  ovwbt  to  go 
free,  and  to  enjoy  every  other  civil  and  religious  privilege.  In  doing  this, 
the  State  does  them  no  iiyury.  She  is  willing  to  receive  them  the  moment 
they  qualify  tliemselves ;  anu  if  they  will  not  qualify,  they  must  blame 
themMlycs,  not  Ae  Constitution.  “ 

This  is  the  view  which  an  excellent  Constitution^  writer  has  taken  of 
tliis  question,,  when  commenting  upon  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  1707,  c.  7, 
respecting  tlie  Scotch  Universities,  and  “  the  principles  of  the  persons  that  are 
to  be  admitted  into  them,  as  Professors,  Princi]^,  Regents,  Masters,  an 
others  bearing  office  ^  all  of  whom  are,  according  to  the  Act,  v 

profess  and  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of 
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faiih,  anil  to  conform  themselves  to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  the 
('hurch,  anil  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Government  and  Discipline  there¬ 
of,  anil  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
of  the  same.” 

Approving  of  this  Act,  he  says,  **  To  inflict  any  punishment  upon  an  in¬ 
dividual,  for  non-conformity  to  the  Established  Church,  is  unjust  and  un¬ 
lawful.  Ihit  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  offices  is  a  measure  to  he 
weiglu'il  on  the  footing  of  expediency  alone.  It  affects  not  their  fyerfect 
rijts.  .4//|,have  no  right  to  what  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  fern  only.  Men  did 
not  enter  into  society  that  they  might  be  Generals,  or  drudges,  or  Members 
of  Tarliament,  but  that  their  properties  and  lives  might  be  protected.  Un¬ 
der  all  governments,  that  of  Athensy  as  well  as  any  other,  certain  qualiffca- 
tions  were  required  for  holding  offices.  What  this  criterion  shall  be, — whe¬ 
ther  wealth,  or  age,  or  religious  opinions,  is  a  thing  entirely  discretionary  : 
it  is  a  question  of  exjtediencyy  not  of  justice.  The  Scottisn  establishment 
has  not  the  support  of  a  Test  Act,  and  it  has  never  found  any  prejudice 
from  the  want  of  it.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  has  that  security,  and 
is  not,  on  that  account,  guilty  of  persecution  or  intolerance.” 

Such  arc  the  views  of  this  respectable  author.  They  must,  we  apprehend, 
meet  the  approbation  of  every  one  who  thinks  dispassionately  on  the  subject. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  expediency  to  alter  our  Constitution,  and  admit  Ca- 
tliolics  to  a  full  participation  of  it,  under  proper  securities  and  safe^imrds, 
or  under  none,  if  the  nation  will ;  but  it  is  clearly  not  a  natural  right ;  and, 
therefore,  as  it  is  not  a  natural,  unalienable  right,  there  can  be  no  injustice, 
nor  cruelty,  nor  inhumanity,  in  refusing  to  admit  those  into  Parliament  who 
will  not  conform  to  the  laws. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Catholics  are  ''  not  fit  for  freedom,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion.”  They  are  unquestionably  fitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
liberty  which  the  Church  of  Rome  allows  them,  and  no  more.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  been,  are  they  fit  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  British  Constitution  ? 
wc  would  unhesitatingly  say,  they  are  not.  That  Constitution  is  made  up 
of  “  Church  and  State ,  and  it  is  surely  a  novel  idea,  to  suppose  that  we 
enjoy  the  whole  by  sharing  only  the  half!  yet  the  whole  laws  of  the  land 
must  be  altered  before  they  can  enjoy  more.  The  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  Professorships  or  Chancellorships  in  our  Universities  or  Schools,  they 
cannot  obtain.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  disqualified  by  any  natural  law 
or  impediment  from  holding  those  ;  but  we  do  affirm,  that  they  are,  as  Ca¬ 
tholics,  disqualified  from  accepting  orders  in  a  Protestant  Church,  or  in  our 
I’niversities.  Before,  therefore,  they  can  obtain  a  full  participation  in  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Constitution,  the  Church  and  the  Universities  must  both 
be  thrown  open  to  them.  The  same  arguments  which  demand  for  them  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  demand,  also,  for  their  Pre¬ 
lates,  a  scat  on  the  Bishops*  Bench. 

To  think  that  the  Catholics  will  be  satisfied  with  less,  the  moment  they 
obtain  political  power,  and  can  command  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  is  deep  delusion.  Yet,  to  coax  the  nation  to  let  them  into 
Parliament,  and  to  show  how  able  they  are  to  enjoy  liberty,  C.  C.  exclaims, 
“  The  followers  of  the  religion  of  a  Wallace,  of  a  Bruce,  of  a  More,  and  of 
a  h  f  nelon,  incapable  of  freedom,  and  the  dupes  of  a  barbarous  and  slavish 
superstition  !** 

Surely  the  eloquent  author,  when  he  wrote  this,  forgot,  if  he  ever  knew, 
that  Wallace  was  a  Ijollard  of  Kyle,  a  sect  which  despised  the  Pope,  and 
preached  against  the  corruption  of  the  Priesthood ;  and  that  Bruce  was 
tainted  with  the  same  errors.  He  surely  knew  that  More  wrote  t^  Utopia, 
*^hich  contains  many  Anti-Catholic  doctrines ;  and  that  Fenelon's  work  on 
QfdeiUm  was  condemned  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  Pope,  and  himielf 
exiled  from  court,  through  the  intrigues  of  Bossuet,  and  confined  to  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  residence  at  Cambray.  Instead  of  being  “  dupes  of  a  barbarous 
»n<l  slavish  superstition,”  every  one  of  these  four,  to  a  certain  extent,  oon- 
denaned  It  openlv.  thoueb.  fbr  verr  <tood  reasons,  the  two  last  remained 
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“  The  creed  of  a  Charlemape  and  of  a  St.  Louis,  of  an  Alfred  and  an 
Edward,”  is  more  unluckily  brought  forward  as  connected  with  freedom. 
Verily  they  were  great  men,  yet  all  of  them  were  absolute  despots,  ltd  and 
guided,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Alfred  *,  by  the  Pope  and  his  legates,  as  they 
thought  fit.  Charlemagne,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  kings, 
though  a  lover  and  promoter  of  learning,  and  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but  under  the  power  of  a  degrading  super* 
stition,  as  the  following  acts  abundantly  testify.  A  capitulary  was  made 
by  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in  794,  held  under  Charlemagne,! “  where  ills 
said,  that,  in  the  last  famine,  the  ears  of  corn  were  found  empty,  having 
been  devoured  by  devils,  and  that  the  voices  of  those  infernal  spirits  had 
been  heard,  reproaching  them  with  not  having  paid  the  tithes  t.” 

Docs  not  something  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  smell  here  ?  We  give 
another  quotation.  St.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  had  a  vision  which 
frightened  all  the  princes  of  that  time.  Having  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven,  he  saw  Charles  Martel  tormented  in  the  bottom  of  hell,  by  order  of 
the  saints,  who  are  to  assist  with  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Last  Judgment ;  found 
that  he  had  been  condemned  to  this  punishment  before  the  time,  for  hav¬ 
ing  stripped  the  Churches  of  their  possessions,  and  thereby  rendered  him¬ 
self  guilty  of  the  sins  of  all  those  who  had  endowed  them  ;  that  King 
Repin  had  held  a  council  upon  this  occasion ;  that  he  had  ordered  all  the 
Church-lands  he  could  recover  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  ;  that  he  issued 
out  letters  called  fncrcaria  in  favour  of  the  Churches  for  the  remainder, 
and  made  a  law',  that  the  Laity  should  pay  a  /c/i/A-part  of  the  Church- 
lands  they  possessed,  and  twelvi denters  for  each  house,”  &c. ;  and  that  for 
the  truth  ot  this  vision,  a  great  many  of  them  heard  the  whole  related 
by  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  the  father  of  these  two  kings  if.” 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves,  and  enable  every  one  to  satisfy 
himself,  whether  Charlemagne  and  his  compeers  were  or  were  not  the 
dupes  of  a  barbarous  and  slavish  superstition,  or  capable  of  enjoying  free¬ 
dom. 

C.  C.  next  speaks  of  what  we  never  heard  before, — the  lihertij  of 
**  the  Barons  of  the  middle  ages  !”  This  is  really  astounding.  What  civil 
liberty,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  they  enjoy  ?  Were  they  not  a  band  of 
predatory  savages,  awed  by  no  power  but  the  terror  of  spoliation,  and 
living  like  so  many  barbarians,  “  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  and 
not  daring  even  to  pass  their  own  boundaries,  without  being  guarded  by 
their  vassals?  Where,  too,  did  he  find  it,  that  “  all  the/rce  cities  of  later 
times  professed  the  religion  they  (the  Catholics)  now  profess  ?"  4Vhat !  is 
Popery  the  religion  of  the  Hansc  Towns, — of  Altona,  Hamburgh,  and 
Leipsig?  Is  not  the  Lutherean  form  established  there  as  well  as  at  Dres¬ 
den  ? 

But  the  most  modest  of  all  his  appeals  is  that  to  the  Marquis  AVellegley* 
**  You  well  know,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  **  that  the  charter  of  British  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  common-law'  of  England,  have  their  origin  and  source  in 
Catholic  times."  So  they  had  ;  but  does  C’.  C.  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
it  was  any  principle  in  Catholicism  which  obtained  that  charter  from  King 
Jidin?  This  he  will  not,  dare  not  venture  to  avow.  He  knows  well  that 
it  was  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  a  respect  for  Popery  or  the  Holy  See. 
It  was  indignation  against  a  wanton  act  of  oppression  and  degradation. 


•  “  The  clergy  had  not,  in  Alfred's  reign,  begun  to  extend  their  authority  ovct  the 
throne ;  but  a  series  of  succeeding  princes  were  the  obsequious  slaves  of  tbeir  ty¬ 
ranny  and  ambiUon.*’— See  Elements  of  General  History,  by  Lord  Woodhooslcci 
Vol.  II.,  Part  *,  Sect.  12,  p.  69.  Edin.  1805. 

•f  Synod  of  Frankfort,  fialurius*  edition,  p.  267,  Art.  23.  , 

^  See  Annals  of  Metz.  Year  741,  Fr^egarius*  Ibis  vision  gained  the 
The  clergy  got  back  their  Churth-lands  and  the  Tithes.  May  not  Catholics, 
once  in  power,  have  some  such  vision  or  miracle,  to  get  back  thdr  did  Churches, 
Tithes,  and  splendour  ?  *  . 
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iniile  the  Pope  his  enemy,  by  an  avaricious  attack  on  the  treasure*  of  tlw 
(’hurch.  After  an  ineffectual  menace  of  vengeance,  Innocent  111.  pronoun¬ 
ced  a  sentence  of  interdict  against  the  kingdom,  which  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  to  baptism,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead!  lie 
next  excommunicated  John,  aud  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  % 
and  finally  depostd  him,  and  made  a  gift  of  the  kingdom  to  Philip.  John, 
intimidated  into  submission,  deelareil  himself  the  Pope’s  vassal,  swore  al- 
le^^iatice,  on  his  knees,  to  the  Papal  legate,  and  agreed  to  hold  his  king¬ 
dom  tributary  to  the  lloly  See !  On  these  conditions,  which  ensured  the 
universal  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Chuu'li. 

“  tl is  subjects,  thus  trampled  upon,  and  sold  to  the  Church,  rose  and 
vindicated  their  rights.  The  Harons  of  the  kingdom  assembled,  and  bind¬ 
ing  themselves,  by  oath,  to  an  union  of  measures,  they  resolutely  demanded 
from  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Henry 
1.  John  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who,  in  support  of  his  vassal,  {)rohibited 
the  confederacy  of  the  Barons  as  rebellious.  These  w’cre  only  the  more  re¬ 
solute  ill  their  purpose,  and  the  sword  was  their  last  resource.  At  length, 
John  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  signed,  at  llunymede, 
19th  June  1215,  that  solemn  Charter,  wliich  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark 
of  Knglish  liberty — Magna  Charta  t.” 

Kvery  one  of  these  facts  puts  to  shame  the  insinuation  to  the  Marquis, 
that  it  was  the  spirit  and  the  religion  of  Popery  that  formed  the  charter. 
M  ere  we  to  ransack  all  history,  we  could  not  find  a  stronger  instance  of 
Popery’s  debasing,  and  enslaving,  and  grasping  jiow’er.  How  terrible  are  its 
impious  pretences!  It  deposes  Kings, — absolves  subjects  from  their  alle¬ 
giance,— lays  a  whole  nation  under  an  interdict, — and,  acting  on  its  blaspiic- 
luous  jiretensions,  that  “  AU  ptwer  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  committed 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,”  it  reduced  John  to  be  the  Pope's  vassal, 
ileclaring,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation  to  be  his,  and  |>ermitting,  with  great 
coiulesceiision,  its  rightful  owner  and  lord  to  become  a  tributary  to  the  See 
of  Home !  And  to  all  this  the  Papal  legate  and  tlie  clergy  gave  their  con¬ 
sent.  Yet  this  writer  produces  it  as  an  instance  that  Catholicism  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  freedom  !  Can  Britons  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  deceived, 
thus  gulled,  and  cheated  out  of  their  Protestant  rights  and  liberties,  by 
sncli  Jesuitical  sophistry  and  mis-statement?  AV^hen  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory  is  thus  perverted  to  secure  their  ends,  what  will  not  Catholics  do  ? 
idve  them  the  same  power  they  once  had,  and  the  same  pretensions  will 
again  lie  set  up,  the  same  scenes  again  transacted.  Let  us  not  he  deceived. 
”  Kvii  communications  corrupt  good  manners and  this  will  be  vcrifieil, 
ifj  in  Parliament,  Papists  be  united  with  Protestants.  They  are  Antipodes 
to  each  other  in  their  views,  principles,  and  interests,  and  can  never  agree, 
hut  C.  C.  is  not  less  misleads jr,  in  his  imputing  to  Catholicism  the  re¬ 
storation  of  literature  and  science,  and  the  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  into 
the  western  world,  than  he  is  arrogant  in  attributing  to  it  the  formation  of 
Ma^na  Charta. 

That  those  who  introduced  the  fine  arts  were,  by  profession,  Catliolics, 
admit,  though,  in  their  introduction  of  them,  they  were  Anti-^iholic  in 
jfractice :  their  inconsistency,  in  patronizing  them,  was  as  obviously  op¬ 
posed  to  the  maxim,  “  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,”  as  the 
professions  of  onr  worthy  friends,  the  Whigs,  who  have  the  Constitution 


*  Here  is  the  practical  proof ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope^s  having  the  power  of  do- 
poking  Princes,  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Prom 
if**  ye.ir  1076  to  1585,  the  Popes  excommunicated,  in  succession,  above  fifteen  Era- 
Pw’ori,  Kings,  and  Princes,  and  freed  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance  !  If  these 
do  not  establish  the  doctrine,  that,  when  Popery  it  in  power,  it  keeps  no  faith 
with  disobedient  princes  and  her  elks,  we  know  not  what  can  establish  iu  Is  ex- 
®*niiiunicating,  deposing*  and  burning  Heretics,  keeping  faith  with  them  ? 

^  See  Lord  Woodhou#eIee*t  Elements  of  General  Hist.  Vol.  IL  Fart  2.  Socu 

15.  9  9.  p.  83. 
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lor  ever  in  their  mouths,  while,  at  present,  they  are  exerlinj];  themselves  to 
annihilate  frectloin's  strong-hold,  and  to  raze  it  to  the  foundation.  Take  an 
example  from  one  of  the  Hrst  patrons  of  literature,  and  see  in  it  the  proot' 
that  Catholicism  neither  could  give  rise  to  them,  nor  could  support  them, 
when  introtluced.  Alfred,  mentioned  above  by  C.  C.,  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  promoters  of  learning.  Considering  the  cultivation  of  letters  as  one 
of  the  very  best  means  for  eradicating  the  barbarism  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  Popery  had  created  and  nursed,  he  invited  the  learned,  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  to  come  and  settle  in  his  dominions.  The  deserving 
he  brought  to  (Jourt, — loaded  them  with  honours, — established  for  tliem 
schools, — and  founded,  it  is  said,  the  University  of  ()xford.  An  accoinplidi- 
ed  scholar  himself,  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  he  led  the  way,  both  in  poeiiy, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  institutions  that  he  formed  for  keeping 
science  alive,  and  nursing  it  to  maturity,  were  admirable.  But  instead  of 
the  Pope  or  the  Priesthood  supporting  them,  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than 
they  were  tlisregarded,  and  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  returntHl. 
The  clergy,  whom  he  restrained,  and  shamed,  by  the  light  of  science, 
(which  discovered  more  clearly  their  ignorance  and  superstition,)  began  again 
to  shoot  out  their  horns, — to  extend  anew  their  authority  over  the  'throne,— 
and  to  reduce,  as  they  did,  a  series  of  succeeding  Princes  to  become  the 
obsequious  slaves  of  their  tyranny  and  ambition,  down  to  the  very  time  of 
Henry  A' 111. 

The  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  into  Europe  arose,  not  from  any  ten¬ 
dency  in  Popery  towards  them,  but  because  they  were  likely  to  support 
and  increase  her  influence  over  the  human  mind,  and  to  rivet  more  closely 
than  ever  their  attachment  and  adherence  to  the  Pontiff  and  See  of  Home. 
Already  fond  of  images  and  statues,  of  pomp  and  splendour  in  their 
churches,  the  Popes  saw  instantly  the  advantages  which  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  music,  would  give  them  over  the  mind,  when  accompanied  with 
their  imposing  ceremonies  and  solemn  services.  Pope  Leo  X.  therefore,  with 
the  whole  Priesthood,  had  become  their  steady  patrons  and  promoters.  The 
lofty  cathedral,  they  readily  perceived,  would  inspire  reverence, — sculpture 
and  painting  they  also  knew  would  delight  the  eye, — while  the  organ’s 
solemn  sound  would  enchant  the  ear.  Accordingly,  the  religion  of  Home 
being,  before  tbis,  the  religion  of  the  senses,  became  still  more  so ;  tlie 
masterpieces  of  a  llaphacl,  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  Titian,  drew  crowds  ot 
enthusiastic  admirers  to  their  temples. 

Hut  as  Popery  introducetl  not  the  fine  arts,  so  neither  did  it  continue  them. 
The  churches  were  soon  filled  with  pictures  and  statues.  Mubic,  in  a  liith', 
was  carried  to  all  its  practical  heights.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  were  soon  furnished  out.  The  market  by-and-by  became  glut¬ 
ted, — the  demand  ceased, — and  Raphaels,  and  Angelos,  and  Titians,  disip- 
jKared.  Poetry,  which  was  hailed  by  tbe  Pontiff’  and  the  clergy,  at  first, 
fell  soon  into  discredit.  Like  most  of  the  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  the  poets  of  that  age  discovered  the  want  of  likeness  in  the  clergy’s 
lives  to  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  drawm  in  scripture.  In  defiance  of  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Inquisition,  they  held  up 
their  vices  to  ridicule  and  reprobation,  to  tbe  distress  of  tbe  Priesthood,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  Laity.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  might  be  given 
from  Rowley  and  Sannazarius,  down  to  later  times.  We  shall  take  an  in¬ 
stance  or  two  from  Dante,  as  one  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  living  umler  the 
undivided  influence  of  Papal  authority.  Those  whose  curiosity  wouh 
lead  them  to  know  more,  may  consult  Petrarch,  Boccace,  Gawin  Dougl*s» 
and  Cioorge  Buchanan's  Franciscan.  Dante^  to  prove  that  the  Pope,  as  lo^'> 
was  not  superior  to  the  Emperor,  and  had  no  manner  of  authority  over  the 
Empire,  says,  in  his  “  Purgatory  f 

“  So  now  the  Church  of  Rome,  through  wild  ambition, 

Confounding  the  two  Governments  in  one. 

Falls  in  tlie  mire,  and  fouls  herself  and  brethren.**— Cowfo  19. 

In  his  Porm  of  “  Paradise/*  he  complains,  That  the  Pope,  of  a 
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herd,  is  become  a  irolf,  and  has  led  the  sheep  astray  to  devour  them.”  And, 
in  his  “  liderno,”  he  represents  the  Pope  as  that  infamous  personage  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Revelations  xvii,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  abo¬ 
minations  !— 

“  ’Twas  you,  O  Pope !  th*  Evangelist  foresaw, 

“  When  he  Ireheld  the  Harlot  on  the  Hoods, 

“  \Vh — re  with  the  Kings  and  Monnrehs  of  the  earth  ; 

“  Her  who  bestrode  the  sevendieaded  beast, 

“  From  the  ten  horns  receiving  |)ower,  till  God 
“  Exert  his  justice,  and  his  word  fullil.” 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  poetry  of 
these  times  was  not  a  great  favourite,  and  that  painting,  and  music,  and 
sculpture  were  idolized  ;  though,  as  already  noticed,  their  professors  seemed 
to  breathe,  too  much  for  them,  the  air  of  freedom.  Hence  the  maxim, 
‘‘  The  arts  cannot  exist  without  liberty'*  But  this  maxim  is  unfounded. 
The  tine  arts,  like  courage,  and  strength,  and  patriotism,  may  exist,  when 
our  country  is  invaded,  or  the  honour  of  our  nation  is  at  stake,  though  the 
King  be  a  despot ^  the  religion  Paganism,  and  the  Priests  the  servants  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  The  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  arts  of  inven¬ 
tion  in  other  things  ;  such  as  the  art  of  jirinting,  the  discovery  of  gun¬ 
powder, — the  mariner’s  compass, — the  discovery  of  a  new'  w'orld, — and  the 
opening  a  passage  to  the  l^ast.  All  these  are  separate  from  the  principles  of 
the  mind,  and  the  love  of  civil  freedom  ;  they  may  and  do  exist  in  the 
midst  of  slavery.  If  patronizing  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
were  a  proof  of  the  purity  and  tendency  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  liber¬ 
ty,  then  Paganism  would  be  the  best  religion  to  embrace.  For  under  what 
form  of  religion  have  they  flourished  more,  or  risen  to  higher  excellence  ? 
Greece  had  her  Homer,  her  Demosthenes,  and  Aristophanes  ;  and  ancient 
Home  her  Virgil,  her  Cicero,  and  her  Plautus,  whilst  her  sculptors,  and 
painters,  and  musicians,  abounded.  The  argument,  therefore,  of  C.  C. 
drawn  from  the  fine  arts,  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  would  be  stronger  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Heathen  than  in  his,  for  incorporating  Paganism  and  its  dis¬ 
ciples  with  the  British-Protestant’s  Constitution.  Greece  and  Rome,  too,  had 
their  “  historians**  and  their  Jurists,**  and  “  men  of  research  and  profound 
literature, — who  exalted  human  nature,  and  made  man  appear  little  less  than 
die  Angels,”  and  who  are  our  models  in  taste,  and  fine  writing,  and  ele¬ 
gance,  to  this  very  hour.  “  They  created  and  possessed  freedom but 
when  or  where  did  Catholicism  do  this  ?  “  I  am  weary  of  conjectures.” 

“Our  religion,”  says  C.  C.,  “  does  not  create  despotism  ;  it  supports  et'crt/ 
established  constitution  which  is  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  unless 
it  be  altered  by  those  loho  are  entitled  to  change  it  In  Poland,”  he  adds, 
“  it  supported  an  elective  Monarch;  in  France,  an  hereditary  Sovereign  ;  in 
^pain,  an  absolute  or  constitutional  King  indifferently  ;  in  England,  when 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  contended,  it  declared,  that  lie  who  was 
King  “  de  facto,**  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  people.  During  the 
feign  of  the  Tudors,  there  was  a  faithful  adherence  of  the  Catholics  to 
their  I’rince,  under  trials  the  most  severe  and  galling,  because  the  Consti¬ 
tution  required  it.  The  same  was  exhibited  by  them  to  the  ungrateful  race 
uf  btuart.” 

*  The  casuistry  found  in  the  words  printed  in  Italics  is  admirable.  It  if  a  re- 
*crving  clause  full  of  meaning,  and  well  understood  by  Jesuits.  The  Pontiff^ 
have  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  when  they  can  bring  this  power  to 
on  us,  they  will  soon  find  their  title  to  change  our  Protestant  free  Constitution, 
k)r  that  of  Popery,  IVimacy,  and  unlimited  and  absolute  Sovereignty — spiritual  and 
tttnporaL 

^  hat  he  means  by  a  Constitution  opp^ised  to  the  laws  of  Nature  we  cannot  fathom  ; 
wfrom  what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  Popery  ia  suited 'to  all  Governments. 
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Here  every  kind  of  Government  but  one  is  mentioned  :  Elective,  Uen- 
ditary,  Absolute  or  Constitutional.  All  these,  he  tells  us,  Catholicism 
supports  “  indiflerently  and  then,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  asks, 
“Has  there  been  any  form  of  Government  ever  devised  by  man  to  which 
the  religion  of  Catholics  has  not  been  accommodated  Yes,  there  is  one  ; 
‘‘A  Protestant  Government!”  To  it,  Popery  never  has,  and  never  will, 
willingly  submit.  Every  other  kind  and  form  of  Ciovernment  it  can  bear.  It 
could  bear  with  England  and  her  worst  of  kings  in  feudal  times ;  but  llie 
moment  she  became  Protestant,  all  was  in  uproar  ;  the  Vatican  thu'.diTs,— 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  must  be  excommunicated  and  deposed, — Missionary 
Priests,  alias  .lesuits,  must  be  sent  over,  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  rebel¬ 
lion, — an  Armada  must  be  Htte«l  out,  (as  we  have  seen,)  and  plot  after  plot, 
and  conspiracy  after  conspiracy,  formed  to  destroy  them,  and,  in  after 
times,  to  confeilerate  to  blow  up  the  Parliament,  and  to  restore,  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  Popery  and  tyranny,  by  placing  l^ady  Margarine  and 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, — in  the 
face  of  unquestionable  history,  wdiich  proves  the  recklessness  of  (’aiholics, 
and  their  activity  to  overturn  the  Protestant  throne  of  these  realms,  from 
the  day  of  Henry  VI 11.  throwing  off  the  Papal  yoke,  down  to  the  Rebellion 
in  174-5;  nay,  in  their  unwillingness,  now,  to  submit  to  the  Constitution, 
as  fixed  bylaw,  and  their  exertions,  at  present,  to  have  that  Constitution 
to  yield  to  their  wishes  ; — in  the  face  of  all  this, — in  the  face  of  refusing  the 
Veto,  docs  C.  C.  dare  to  come  forw'ard,  and  ask,  “Is  there  any  obligation, 
either  to  a  Prince  or  to  a  Constitution,  which  it  (Catholicism)  does  not  tn- 
foree  We  answer.  None — but  to  a  Protestant  Constitution.  'I'his,  in  its 
eyes,  is  the  one  “  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature,”  and  which  ought  to  1k‘ 
altered  as  soon  as  those  are  able  (the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals)  “  who  are 
entitlctl  to  change  it.*' 

These  are  our  comments  upon  this  eloquent  passage,  which,  splendid  as 
it  is,  contains  more  false  facts,  Jesuitical  glosses,  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  conjpass  of  any  other  production 
that  we  know.  We  have  dwrelt  on  it,  not  only  to  point  out  its  spirit,  but 
to  show  the  futility  of  all  the  declamation  and  argument  upon  the  Catholic 
claim  for  cnianci)>ation.  The  whole  of  their  speeches  arc  highly  wrought 
up  and  coloured,  with  a  turgid,  but  imposing  eloquence,  exceedingly  R|Hci- 
ous  ;  running  down  Orangemen  and  the  Government,  and  holding  up  Catho¬ 
lics  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  While  the  “  hoary  bigot,”  J.  K.  L, 
has  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  show'  how  Catholicism  agrees  with  all  (’on- 
stitutlons,  it  afforded  us  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  to  see  him  going 
round  and  round,  enforcing  the  innocency  of  Catholicism,  in  submitting 
itself  to  all  Governments,  and  enumerating  them  carefully  ;  while,  all  the 
time,  he  takes  the  utmost  care  not  to  name,  among  the  multitude,  the 
testant  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  !  Is  not  this  pretty  plainly  telling  us 
that  it  is  the  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  Nature,  to  which  it  can¬ 
not  bow 

The  present  attempt  to  restore  Catholics  to  Parliament  reminds  us  of  the 
language  of  some  of  our  forefathers  in  16J>7.  It  was  the  very  same  kind  of 
question  they  W’ere  then  called  on  to  discuss.  It  respected  the  Bishops  ha¬ 
ving  a  vote  in  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Melville,  Buchanan,  and  Fei^u- 
8on,  qpposcHi  it  keenly.  The  latter  was  the  oldest  Minister  of  Scotland  it 
that  time.  He  “  discoursed  upon  the  travels  the  Kirk  had  taken,  Iwth  by 
doctrine  irom  pulpits  and  in  Assemblies,  to  purge. the  Kirk  of  Bishops- 
But  now,”  saith  he,  “  1  perceive  a  purpose  to  erect  them  of  iscw  again , 
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riie  .Jewish  Sanliedriin  said,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  “  If  we  let  Him 
thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him  ;  and  the  Romans  shall  come,  and 
take  away  both  our  place  and  nation.”  They,  therefore,  did  not  let  Him 
alone  ;  yet  this  act,  on  which  they  considered  their  chief  safety  dei)endetl, 
was  their  ruin.  It,  and  it  alone,  brought  upon  them  the  Konians.  And, 
in  like  manner,  if  we  let  not  the  Catholics  alone,  and  leave  them  not  to  re¬ 
main  as  they  now  are,  but  will  let  them  into  rarliament,  the  thing  which 
we  tear  will  also  come  upon  us :  and  the  Romans  w  ill  come  upon  us,  and 
tike  away  both  our  civil  and  our  religious  rights.  Like  ISainson,  they  will 
liY  hold  on  both  pillars,  and  pull  down  the  house  about  the  cars  of  the 
l.urds  of  the  Philistines — 


And,  with  her  wondcr-w’orking  lies. 

Again  bid  Babylon  arise. 

If,  however,  they  shall  be  brought  into  Parliament,  one  step  more  is  ne- 
rcss:iry  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  King  must  be  freed  from  his  Coronation  oath, 
and  be  obliged  to  be  a  Protestant  no  longer  than  he  shall  so  please.  The 
ductrine  laid  down  by  J.  K.  L.,  That  should  the  Monarcli  violate  his 
compact,  the  subject  is  freed  from  the  bond  of  his  allegiance,”  is  one  per- 
lecily  correct.  But  then  the  reverse  of  this  must  also  hold,  viz.  **  That  if 
the  people  violate  their  compact  with  the  Monarch,  the  King  is  freed  from 
ihe  iKind  of  his  oath,  which  he  gave  them,  to  be  a  Protestant  King.”  The 
Constitution  bound  him  to  be  this ;  and  that  he  might  be  it,  and  conduct 
the  atfiiirs  of  the  nation  on  Protestant  principles,  it  gave  him  a  Protestant 
I’ariiaiuent,  and  surrounded  him  with  Protestant  advisers,  who  should  be 
rosj)onsible,  with  their  heads,  for  the  advice  that  they  gave  him,  if  any  way 
injurious  to  this  Protestant  Constitution.  But  if  they  shall  violate  this  part 
of  the  contract, — if  they  shall  give  him  a  Protestant  Parliament,  in  whole  or 
ill  part,— and  if  they  shall  surround  him  with  Catholic  advisers,  they  have 
violated  the  contract.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  rule  as  a  Protestant  Prince,— 
to  direct  all  his  measures  for  Protestant  ascendancy, — and,  therefore,  as  the 
nation  has  freed  him  from  his  engagement,  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  become  a 
Catholic  Prince  whenever  he  chuses.  He  was  only  bound  to  remain  a  Pro¬ 
testant  so  long  as  the  Constitution  was  purely  and  exclusively  Protestant ; 
and  that  not  being  the  case,  when  Catholics  are  admitted  into  Parliament, 
it  follows  that  he  is  free ;  for  it  is  an  essential  and  fundamental  rule  in  all 
eoiitracts,  that  the  one  cannot  be  bound,  and  the  other  get  free.  Both  must 
he  bound,  or  neither. 

1  his  liberty  to  him,  sound  policy  must  dictate,  the  instant  that  Catholics 
come  into  power,  and  are  elevated  to  be  Legislators.  One  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  complaint  is,  that  though  now  they,  as  Catholics,  enjoy  perfect 
relijiious  liberty, — though  they  are  admitted  to  the  magistracy, — to  the  elec¬ 
tive  tranchise, — may  purchase  land, — and  enjoy  every  other  privilege  with 
the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  ;  yet,  the  few  places  from  which  they  are 
excluded,  they  maintain,  fix  upon  them  and  their  religion  a  stig^rta  which 
they  can  ill  bear.  It  is  the  badge  of  degradation. 

Hut  if  exclusion  from  the  Bench,  the  Parliament,  and  some  high  offices 
ol  places  and  emolument,  be  a  stigma  upon  them  and  their  religion,  sure- 
K  excluded  from  the  Crown,  if  the  Heir-Apparent  were  a  Ca¬ 

tholic,  would  be  a  still  greater  stioma  ;  and,  therefore,  to  remove  cvCTy 
cause  of  complaint, — to  gratify  them  (as  they  have  been  of  late)  even  like 
spoiled  children,  Parliament  should  enact,  that  not  only  the  Parliament 
*Dd  the  Cabinet  should  be  open  to  them,  but  also  the  Crown  itself.  With¬ 
out  this,  there  will  remain  a  painful  and  debasing  distinction  between  Pro- 
|<^ttaius  and  Catholics;  and  therefore  they  will  plead,  that  justice,  reason, 
umanity,  and  religion,  call  for  its  removal.  And  v’hy  not?  May  not  a 
J  aihoiic  King  rule  a  Protestant  people,  as  well  as  a  Protestant  King  rule  a 
uiholic  population  of  six  millions  of  souls  ?  There  is  no  end  to  this  rea- 
It  is  as  solid  and  reasonable  as  any  now  used  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
Let  us,  therefore,  do  a  just  and  generous  act  once:  pat  down  all 
‘^•actions ;  and  that  henceforth  there  may  no  stigma,  even  in  jmagina- 
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tion,  rest  on,  or  be  felt  by  Catholics,  as  to  their  eligibility  to  all  offices,  let 
us  thus  declare  them  eligible  to  the  throne,  and  laugh  at  our  forefathers  as 
a  parcel  of  fools,  for  spending  their  blood  and  treasure  to  place  the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  Throne  of  James  II.  Let  us  break  down  every  fence  and 
safeguard  our  ancestors  reared  for  tbe  triumph  and  security  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Religion,  for  fear  of  the  Catholics. 

And  what  good  would  this  do  for  liberty  ?  how  would  it  promote  tolera¬ 
tion  ?  how  banish  from  the  mind  of  Catholics  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
Heresy,  as  they  call  Protestantism?  or  how  would  it  free  them  from  tithes, 
and  all  the  burdens  of  supporting  another  Church,  which,  they  say,  presses 
upon  them  so  severely  in  Ireland?  Hut  w'e  should  like  to  know  if  their  ad¬ 
mission  into  Parliament  would  destroy  and  annul  the  Articles  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  or  allow  C'atholics  to  get  into  her  Courts  of  Law,  into  her 
Churches,  and  into  her  Universities?  If  not — where,  in  Scotland,  would 
there  be  an  equality, — a  community  of  interests  and  feelings,  all  leading  to 
conciliation  anti  harmony?  While  one  clas&  of  mankind  hold  exclusively 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes  in  any  country,  such  a  class  must  be  the  objects  of 
envy,  and  the  cause  of  discontent,  to  all  those  who  are  eager  to  share  them 
with  their  possessors.  Unless,  therefore.  Parliament  be  resolved  to  break  the 
Articles  of  Union  with  Scotland,  and  to  open  to  Catholics  the  Bench  of 
Bishops, — the  Universities, — ail  Ecclesiastical  Corporations, — and  even  the 
way  to  the  Throne  itself,  we  cannot  see  how  this  concession  is  to  give  con¬ 
tent,  and  shut  out  farther  claims.  To  admit  them  into  Parliament,  and  tlie 
high  offices  of  the  State, — to  put  power  into  their  hands,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
resources  of  the  country, — and  to  shut  them  out,  in  Scotland  and  England, 
the  (duirch  and  the  Universities,  appear  to  us  not  wise. 

In  whatever  way  the  question  is  looked  at,  there  is,  we  confess,  nothing 
but  a  choice  of  difficulties.  With  the  concessions  that  have  already  ktn 
granted,  wisdom  would  pause  ;  and  were  Lord  Bacon  alive,  he  would  hint, 
probably  recommend,  the  propriety  of  trying  the  experiment,  and  stopping 
to  8c‘e  the  effect  of  all  those  concessions  on  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
C'atholics  which  have  of  late  been  granted  them.  As  prosperity  is  flow¬ 
ing  in  upon  Ireland, — as  its  situation  is  ameliorating, — as  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  are  extending  with  education, — and  as  signs  of  general  improve¬ 
ment  are  appearing  in  that  Island, — why  not  give  a  little  leisure  to  see  the 
combined  results  of  all  these  operating  causes?  May  not  these  change 
the  Irish  character,  even  that  of  the  Catholics  ? 

The  Catholicism  of  Ireland  strikes  the  contemplative  mind  with  asto¬ 
nishment.  In  so  far  as  her  general  population  are  concerned,  they  sctin 
to  be  living  in  the  dark  ages.  The  scenes  of  cruel  barbarism,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  take  place  among  them,  fill  with  loathing  the  man  of  humanity. 
Why  is  Catholicism  in  Ireland  more  gloomy,  dark,  and  superstitious,  than 
in  other  Catholic  countries?  Why  is  there  one  set  of  HaggamuffinSj 
rising  up  after  another,  and  exhibiting  every  where  scenes  of  rapine 
and  murder  ?  ^\'e  answer,  and  we  do  it  fearlessly  :  It  is  not  the  system  of 
middlemen,  nor  of  tithes,  nor  of  landed  proprietors  not  living  on  their 
estates.  All  these,  no  doubt,  have  their  deadening  influence  ;  but 
them  put  together  equal  not  the  effects  of  their  religious  system.  1  he 
Bible  is  kept  from  them.  Their  children  have  improper  school-books  put 
into  their  hands,  which  vitiate  their  morals,  and  deprave  their  characters ; 
fed  with  legendary  lore, — the  wonders  and  efficacy  of  relics, — and  all  me 
dismal  stories  which  overawed  and  fettered  the  mind  in  the  worse  periiHl 
of  Romisli  superstition  and  bigotry,  they  cannot  become  a  moral  pcopk* 
under  this  system.  Misgovernment  and  misrule,  together  with  poverty, 
and  a  rancorous  hate  against  Orangemen,  have  lowered  their  character, 
and  often  plunged  them  into  vices  and  crimes.  But  of  all  the  cau^s 
which  have  tended  to  form  the  Irish  character,  there  haa  been  none 
their  religion.  Correct  it,  and  all  will  be  well.  Make  CathoUciam  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  of  Ireland  ;  bid  the  Episcopalians  and  them  chwg 
sides ;  restore  to  them  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  enjoyed  by 
Popish  ancestors ;  and  in  temper,  manners,  and  contentment^  the  1 
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will  equal  the  Catholics  of  other  states,  where  that  religion  is  professed, 
patronized,  and  cherished  by  the  State. 

At  the  time  that  James  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  there  was  a 
violent  attempt  by  the  Bishops  and  the  Sovereign  to  establish  Episcopacy. 
The  cry  then  was,  “  No  Bishop,  no  King.”  It  was  imagined  that  if  the 
Presbyterians  got  into  power,  they  would  form  a  commonwealth.  Monarchy, 
as  it  was  represented,  being  hateful  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  fact.  They  obtained,  however,  political  power,  and 
have,  notwithstanding  all  the  prophecies  and  all  the  fears,  been  as  loyal  to 
their  King  and  country  as  the  Episcopalians.  And  may  not  this  be  the  case 
with  the  Catholics?  May  they  not  150  years  hence  prove  as  loyal,  as  en¬ 
lightened,  and  intelligent  as  the  Presbyterians,  if  you  make  them,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  established  Church,  as  Presbytery  was  then  made  in  Scotland  ? 

Our  answer  to  this  is,  with  all  our  friendship  for  the  Catholics,  that  the 
thing  is  impossible,  whilst  they  hold  their  present  religious  tenets.  The 
principles  of  Presbytery  tend,  each  and  all  of  them,  to  liberty.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Popery,  with  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Church,  tend  to  tyranny. 
1  his  is  the  secret, — the  key  to  the  whole  ;  and  if  the  Catholics  be  brought  in¬ 
to  Parliament,  with  their  principles,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  retain 
liberty,  to  allow  all  the  Dissenters  and  Sectarians  the  same  privilege ;  and  then, 
what  a  delightful  Assembly  will  it  be  !  Horace’s  picture  will  be  realized. 

llumano  capiti  cerviceni  pictor  cquinatn 
Jungcrc  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  pluinas, 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpitur  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  furmosu  superne  : 

Spcctatum  udmissi  risuin  teneutis,  amici  ? 

The  proof  that  Catholics  are  not  yet  fit  for  the  full  participation  of  the 
Ihitish  Constitution,  and  of  coalescing  cordially  wdth  Protestants  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  aftairs,  we  should  now  proceed  to  show,  from  the  theo¬ 
logical  principles  of  C.  C.,  and  from  his  advocating  the  strange  doctrines  of 
“  Purgatory,” — **  prayers  for  the  dead,” — **  the  invocation  of  tlie  Virgin 
Mary  and  Saints,” — “  Transubstantiation,” — “  the  real  Presence,” — and 
“  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,”  &c.  &c.  But  as  this  paper  is  already  too  ex¬ 
tended,  we  must  claim  a  corner  in  one  of  your  future  Numbers.  F.  A. 
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To  Love. 

\uhixo)/  TO  (pih^actt^ 
XetXexcu  Os  xec/ 

Havikg  lov’d  not  is  an  ill. 

Having  lov’d  another  still ; 

Hut  how  keener  far  the  pain, 

Tis  to  love  and  love  in  vain  ! 

Nought  to  love  is  pride  of  birth, ^ 
Love  now'  tramples  to  the  earth 
Manners  mild,  attainments  high,— 
Wwlth  alone  charms  woman’s  eye. 
Ruin  seize  him  who,  of  old, 

Cherish’d  first  the  love  of  gold. 
Through  which  brothers  arc  no  more, 
J’arents  love  not  as  before ;  ^ 

Murders  dire  and  bloody  fields  ‘ 
Are  the  blessings  money  yields ; 

And,  far  worse !  from  riches  flow 
‘-o«car  fears  and  lovers’  vroc. 


ySQOUTCC  TiQXVOU 
UtOlf  ^0^tVTU>. 

Sprightly  old  men  I  like  to  see. 

And  young  ones  frisking  merrily  ; 

But  when  an  old  man,  full  of  glee, 
Lightly  through  the  dance  is  whirling. 
Though  grey  hairs  are  o’er  him  stealing. 
He  is  young  in  soul  and  feeling. 


To  Cnpid. 

*  At  'Mevout  Toy  *K^urec 
Afiiousttt  ^f^uvotat. 

The  Muses  having  Cupid  bound 
With  linked  garlands  wreath’d  aroand, 
The  little  god  to  Beauty  gave ; 

While  Venus  hies  to  free  the  slave, 
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And  longing  for  her  darling  one. 

Brings  ransoms  to  redeem  her  son. 

But  still  the  l)ondage  he  will  hear,—  ... 

I'he  silken  chains  are  light  to  wear 
Which  Beauty  weaves  around  the  heart; 

Ob,  Love  and  Beauty  ne*cr  can  part ! 


EApril 

To  Htmtclf, 

AoTt  /t40i,  Jot,  Z  yvPHKff, 
7ri?v  dfAVft, 

Wine,  oh,  ladies !  give  me,  give  ! 

me  freely  drink  and  live,*  ' 

For  exhausted  here  I  lie. 

Breathing  deep— .1  faint— I  die, 

Sultry  heat  my  strength  consuming ; 
Bring  those  flowrets  freshly  blooming! 
For  the  garlands,  which  are  now 
Wreath'd  across  my  burning  brow, 
Wither  with  the  heat  and  fodew^ 

But  w’hat  screening,  cooling  shade, 

Tell  me,  can  1  weave  above 
This,  my  bosom,  parched  with  love  ? 


To  Bailtylinu 

TletpA  rijf  ok/i^p  ‘ 

Ketotaar  Ktihop  to 

Tranquil  on  grassy  pillars  laid,  ^ 
Bathyllus  !  rest  beneath  the  shade, 
Where  pliant  boughs  of  verdant  trees 
Wave  their  soft  rioj^ets  to  the  breeze ; 
And  lulling  fountains  flowing  near, 

In  whispers  steal  upon  the  ear.— 
Who,  having  seen  this  calm  retreat,  > 
Could  pass  a  resting-place  so  sweet  ? 


U  ilAovro^  etyi 

^  To  Jpr  TTOC^Yiyi  6plflT0l(, 

If  wealth  could  but  extend  the  span 
Of  fleeting  human  life  to  man. 

Then  should  I  hoard  the  golden  store,  • 
Bedeem  the  past,  nor  riot  more, 

That  Death,  if  he  should  e*er  come  nigh, 
Might  take  a  bribe  and  pass  me  by. 

But  since  Tis  not  in  mortal  power 
To  buy  the  being  of  an  hour,  ^ 

Why  do  I  thus  lament  and  sigh 
In  vain  ?  for,  since  we  all  must  die, 
Where’s  the  profit  or  the  pleasure 
To  be  found  in  golden  treasure  ? 

Let  then  the  happy  lot  be  mine 
Still,  still  to  quaif  the  mellow  wine  i 
And  with  a  draught  so  sweet,  to  bknd 
The  sweeter  converse  of  a  friend, 

And  the  glorious  banquet  crown 
With  Venus',  upon  beds  of  down. 

To  Himself. 

*QTtcp  0  Bssxxo; 

When  Bacchus  dwells  within  my  breast, 
Then  all  my  cares  are  hush’d  to  rest ; 
Methinks  I’m, rich  as  Lydian  king. 
And  merrily  I  long  to  sing. 

I  scorn  the  world,  and  lay  me  down 
Encircled  with  an  Ify  crown. 

Arm  ye  who  will,  let  drink  be  mine  ; 
Boy !  bring'  the  cup  of  rosy  wine  ; 

For  since  the  floor  must  be  my  bed, 

'Tis  better  to  lie  drunk  than  dead. 

To  a  Girl. 

Mi  fcf  ^vyi(  o^sioes 
Tup  woX/tfcr  s^^UP. 

Shun  me  not,  oh  maideik  fs>r* 

Thoii^h  you  see  my  hoary  hair ; 
Kor^.hecauss  thy  cheeks  arc  smooth. 
Blooming  in  tho  flower  of  youth* 

From  my  flood  esremes  fly : 

Lo  I  how  pleasing  to  the  eye 
Are  the  chaplets  we  conpose* 

Twining  liUm  with  the  roK  !— h* 


To  Cnpid. 

*TuKlPCiPfl  fA% 

XctXSWMf  fiu^i^CJP, 

Strutting  w  ith  hyacinthine  wand. 
Young  ('upid  issued  a  command. 

And  boldly  bade  me  by  his  side 
Trudge  on,  and  take  him  as  my  guide  ; 
But  while  1  thus  my  w'ay  pursued 
Through  rapid  torrent— tangled  w'ood, 

1  frit  a  water-8er|)ent  bite — 

My  heart  leapt  to  my  nose  with  fright, 
And  {)iuiting  heavily  for  breath, 

1  languish’d  at  the  point  of  death  : 
Then  Cupid  said,  as  he  began. 

With  downy  wing,  my  brow  to  fan, 
And  o’er  my  fainting  frame  to  hover, 

“  Indeed  thou  const  not  be  a  lover.** 


To  a  Vision. 

Aid  pVKTo;  syKuficvZup 
AX/krog^ogd^f  ruTTPioi, 

One  stilly  night,  while  calm  I  lie 
On  upestry  of  sea-purple  dye, 

And  joyous  with  my  draughts  of  wine. 
To  rest  niy  merry  soul  resign. 

On  tiptoe  trif^ng  light,  I  seem,  . 

By  Action  of  on  airy  dream,  r  > 

To  fly  along  with  rapid  |iace,  : 

And  rival  virgins  in  a  race. 

TsMots  1  hear  from  envious  boys,  ' 
ho,  softer  than  the  god  of  joys, 

Tease  alas  1  because  1  share 
Tha  roirthihl  hours  of  maids  so  fair ; 
But  whAa  the  lovely  girts  I  chase. 

And  have  them  caught  in  my  embrace, 
Fond  to  kiss  them  iti  their  fl4ht— 

Tha  flair  ones  vaaish  from  my  sight* 
Awake,  forsaken,  and  distreat, 

I  wish  to  sink  again  to  resu 
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Overtures  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  several  Presbyteries  of  Scot* 
land,  respecting  a  New  System  of 
Education  for  Aspirants  to  the 
Church,  S;e,  * 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that 
these  overtures  are  under  the  foster* 
ing  care  of  Dr  Chalmers,  though 
they  did  not  originate  rA\h  him ;  for 
he  has  declared,  that  be  wm  indebted 
to  a  brother  of  Glasgow  for  the  idea 
of  them  at  first  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  trivial  consequence  wh’o  may  be 
their  real  father ;  it  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purfioses, 
they  are  the  Doctor’s  by  adoption; 
we  must  therefore  consider  him  as 
engaged  in  their  support,  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  feeling  of- the  use^ness  of  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view, — as 
giving  his  decision,  after  a  serious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the 
subject,  in  their  favour. 

We  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the 
talents  and  judgment  of  tnis  Reverend 
Gentleman  as  most  people;  and  in 
his  views  of  the  proficiency  which 
theological  students  generally  attain, 
under  the  present  system  or  educa¬ 
tion,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
to  which  their  attention  is  direct^, 
and  the  consequent  state  of  learning 
which  is  found  in  the  Church,  we  give 
him  our  most  cordial  acquiescence. 
We  recollect,  in  1821,  to  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  what  was  seemingly  a 


rafdtt  report  of  a  speech  which 
ivered  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  on  the  above  topics;  we  read 
with  that  pleasure  which  the  display 
of  his  powers  is  fitted  to  awake  in 
the  mind  of  others,  and  were  feel¬ 
ingly  alive  to  the  truth  of  much 
which  his  remarks  embodied.  The 
gloomy  picture  which  he  drew  of 
the  listless  imorance  which  pervades 
our  sembiarln  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  more  a  faithful  picture  than 
a  caricature ;  and  one,  while  he  read, 
might  well  have  been  disposed  to  ask, 
if  the  dense  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  Church,  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries  was  yet  dissipated? 
We  will  even  go  farther  than  Dr 
Chalmers.  We  will  join  issue  with 
him,  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  education 
is  concerned ;  and,  moreover,  venture 
to  state,  that  not  a  little  of  what  be 
urged  as  applicable  to  it,  may  not 
improperly  be  extended  to  university- 
education  in  generaL  It  is  too  noto¬ 
rious  to  be  denied,  that  many  who 
have  attended  our  colleges  show  but 
little  of  that  enlightened  understand¬ 
ing  and  liberal  spirit  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  seminaries  to  confer. 
Ot*  consequence,  their  superiority 
over  the  generality  of  mankind  is 
very  far  from  being  decided,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  so  very  equivo¬ 
cal  a  nature,  tnat  it  may  only  expose 
them  and  the  said  seminaries  to  the 
sneers  and  contempt  of  such  as  have 


*  The  above  article  was  sent  us  anonymously,  which  circumstance  of  itself  fiir- 
nUhes  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  msqority  of  the  communications  sent  us  i  but  It 
h  H  ritten  in  so  calm,  dispassionate  a  style,  and  displays  so  much  moderation,  and  good 
Knse,  that  we  have  resolved  to  infringe  our  general  rule,  and  give  it  a  ptaos  in  cstr 
Journal.  .  ‘  ' 

Our  constant  readers  will  observe,  that  die  concluding  iimarki.  In  nsgari  to  the 
recently  instituted  for  improving  the  system  of  chtnrch-.petrooege  In  Scotland, 
dilfrr  toto  coelo  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  late  article,  entitled  **  The  Wrhnihn 
*u<l  Dissenter.”  Now,  nobody,  we  presume,  will  be  so  abstnd  as  tosuppoee tiMt  sligllt 
discrepancies  of  this  sort  are  Incoiisistent  with  the  unity  of  design  and  gnsaral  hawboty 
^  tone  which  ought  to  characterize  a  periodical  work  ;  far  last  asoilw  tvwy  ataadt 
or  variety  of  opinion  entertained  and  expressed  by  hie  coatiibiitore  to  the  BcMm  him* 
It  is  not  posriUe,  nek.  If  it  were,  detiraUe,  that  ai  the  writtr*  diaraal 
this  kind  duNdd  think  alfro  in  evwy  respect,  and  on  every  variety  of  siAgeeti  nar 
such  a  nice  squaring  and  ndjuetment  be  expected  by  any  rcasooaUe  peraoci, 
from  those  who  are  the  reMiners  or  advoeatee  of  a  particular  party  ot  at^i  >  a 
*p6cics  of  vassalage  from  which  we  boast  a  proud  and  total  exemption.  We  state 
^  things  once  for  all,>bfcauae  the  Editor  has  observed  opinions  tiptind  ou  agtar- 
ticulsr  subject,  in  itself  totaUy  indiHerrnt,  and  scaraly  deeervlng  an  opiolott  of  mqr 
gravely  and  formally  ascribed  to  blmsdf.— ifditor. .  ♦  - 
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not  enjoyed  tlie  benefits  of  like  in-  this  opinion,  for  when  Dr  Clial- 
struction.  A  few  detached  shreds  of  mers,  in  last  General  Assembly,  ])ro- 
literature  and  science  can  be  but  little  posed  to  have  the  overtures  reatiii- 
serviceable  to  the  possessor  himself,  mitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  l‘ret,l)y. 
or  to  society ;  and  they  will  be  a  terics  against  another  year  he  t  x- 
particularly  poor  acquisition,  if,  du-  pcricnced  so  warm  an  opposition, 
ring  the  time  of  acquiring  them,  the  that  a  man  of  little  nerve,  or  Its.*, 
student,  immured  within  the  walls  steadinesstohispurpose,inigbtliavv 
of  a  college,  and  conversing  only  with  allowed  the  cause  to  fall  to  tlie 
books,  shall  forget  or  allow  his  atten-  ground,  and  sleep  iu  peace.  It  is 
tion  to  overlook  the  manners  of  the  clear  from  this  circumstance,  from 
world,  and  the  conventional  forms  of  sentiments  which  clergymen  have 
life.  The  coarse  and  keen  satire  of  delivered  in  various  quarters,  but 
Burns  is  very  applicable  in  such  a  more  particularly  from  the  fact,  that 
case:  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 

.  ....  Church,  if  they  did  not  disapprove  of 

A  set  o  dull,  conceited  htuihes,  overtures  transmitteil  for  ihtir 

the.r  btams  in  rollegc  !  con^j^ration,  al  kast  made  no  ri- 

They  gnne:  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses,  .  i  i  .  r  •  i 

I-lain  truth  w  .(Kak ;  of  tl.eir  ap^roba- 

An’  syne  they  think  to  cliinh  Parnassus  ^  I®  prpltoseil  cllaiige  lu 

'  Hi-  Hint  n*  t  tlieological  education  is  not  Iikclv  to 

iij  a,nt  i,reek .  ^  palatable  to  a  great  body  of  liu' 

In  fact,  the  dulness  and  formality  Church,  and  if  it  takes  place,  will 
of  colleges,  which  arc  found  as  well  be  rather  a  boon  to  the  importunity 
among  Professors  as  students,  the  of  solicitation,  than  a  measure  in 
teachers  as  tlie  taught,  have  been  the  which  her  members  went  cheerfully 
topics  of  general  complaint  and  re-  hand  in  hand,  from  a  deej)  feeling 

gret.  Poet  (iray,  who  filled  a  Pro-  of  its  necessity,  or  even  of  its  likeli- 

fessor’s  chair  in  Cambridge,  saw  so  ness  to  benefit.  It  would  be  unfair, 
much  of  them  around  him,  that  even  however,  on  such  grounds,  to  con- 
respect  for  his  Alma  Mater  and  bro-  elude,  that  the  overtures  embrace 
ther  Professors  was  insufficient  to  objects  of  an  injudicious  or  useless 
restrain  him  from  the  open  expres-  tendency ;  the  farthest  that  wc  can 
sion  of  bis  disapprobation,  as  is  to  be  yet  fairly  go,  is  to  detect  a  possibility 
seen  in  the  fragment  of  bis  intended  of  their  doing  so  ;  but  in  order  to 
Address  to  Ignorance.  But  wliile  we  decide  confidently  of  them,  wc  must 
cordially  agree,  not  merely  with  Dr  first  see  what  they  are,  and  reason 
Clialmers,  but  with  the  thinking  from  their  nature, 
world  generally,  that  serious  imper-  They  are  founded  on  the  princijiie. 
fectious,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  that  attendance  on  the  instructiomi  of 
attach  to  the  most  approved  semina-  a  Divinity- II all  must  necessarily  oc 
ries  of  learning,  botii  in  this  and  in  more  serviceable  to  the  ftudent  than 
the  southern  ])art  of  the  island,  and  private  study  and  reflection  ;  and  the 
that  it  would  be  iiarticularly  desir-  qualifications  of  such  as  baveobtain- 
.able  to  have  our  clergy  more  intelli-  cd  settlements  in  or  connected  w’ith 
gent  and  instructed  than  they  arc,  the  Church,  being  beyond  tbe  pro- 
.raltbough,  in  general,  they  are  far  vince  of  legislation,  they  have  inerch 
Ijoiu  contemptible  in  these  respects;)  a  prospective  reference;  they  wouki 
still  we  are  not  disposed  to  grant,  render  tbe  rising  cenerstlou  of 
that  the  proposed  new  code  of  theo-  gymen  more  intelligent  tlwn  tbeir 
logical  instruction,  the  natural  con-  .predecessors,  their  instructors  in 
sequence  of  the  present  overtures,  Vuiversitiesremaining 
provided  that  they  are  approved  of,  unlees,  indeed,  the  increasing  ihuini- 

M  calculated  to  secure  the  ends  which  nation  of  their*  pupils  shall  prorop 

is  is  held  out  as  fitted  to  attain,  them  to  greater  •exertions  and  new 

And  it  appears  that  many  respect-  tainmeiits— as  if  the  branebes  o 
able  members  of  the  Church  are  of  tree,  while  they  bud  and  gerim#* 


•  It  is  a  principle  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  overt^ 
can  ))aas  into  a  standing  law  without,  at  least,  the  approbation  of  forty  Presbyter 
i.  r.  of  the  majority  of  the  I'resbyteries  of  the  Church. 
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with  vigour,  should  convey  nourisli- 
mentaml  supjwrt  to  the  parent  stock, 
instead  of  its  promoting  the  growth 
of  ihiio.  Hy  the  present  cotie  of 
theological  instruction,  which,  in 
their  wisdom,  the  General  Assembly 
liavc  established,  the  student  in  di¬ 
vinity  may  tinish  his  education  in 
four  sessions  of  regular  attendance  on 
a  Pivinity-Hall,  or  even  in  three  re¬ 
gular  and  one  partial  session  ;  or  he 
tnay  accomplish  the  same  object  in 
two  regular  and  three  partial  sessions ; 
or  in  one  regular  and  five  partial  ses¬ 
sions  ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  in  his  power 
to  chuse  six  partial  sessions.  By  a 
partial  session,  is  meant  a  day  or  two 
of  attendance,  in  which  the  student 
1  enrols  himself  in  the  College  books, 
and  has  his  subjects  of  discourse  pre¬ 
scribed  to  him,  or  performs  the  ex¬ 
ercises  which  he  had  received  in  a  for¬ 
mer  year.  With  this  mode  of  study, 
the  overtures  which  we  have  under 
consideration  would  do  away  entire¬ 
ly,  or  at  least  provide  for  three  ses¬ 
sions  of  regular  attendance  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  this  change,  they  would  farther 
have  it  enacted,  that  before  students 
were  allowed  to  enter  into  a  Divinity- 
Hall,  they  should  undergo  a  strict, 
searching  examination  into  their  qua¬ 
lifications,  by  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
districts  where  they  resided  ;  and  be 
admiued  only  on  the  attestations  of 
these  guardians  of  the  Church,  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  literary  attainments,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  would  remit  back  to 
1  ollege  those  who  were  found  defi¬ 
cient,  that  they  might  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  study  of  ])hilosophy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  respectability  of  the 
J  hurch,  which  Dr  Chalmers,  or  a 
hiend  of  his,  has  devised,  are  the 
voice  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  attendance  on  a  course  of  tbeo- 
‘‘>gical  instruction.  From  the  first 
ol  these,  viz.  the  voice  of  the  Presby- 
'  ave  not  sanguine  in  our  an¬ 

ticipations  of  much  solid  good.  It 
be  obiterved,  that  the  Presbyte- 
i  have  a  voice  at  present  in  the  ad- 
!  members  into  the  pale  of 

i  the  Church ;  but  as  no  candidates 
•PP*tr  before  them  till  they  have 
j  t»n^leted  the  term  prescribed  for 
\  education,  the  IVesbyteriesmay 
t  j  ^«l  be  disposed  to  lenience ;  for 
i  '»nere,  or  for  how  long  a  time,  are 


they  to  remit  a  man  to  his  studies, 
who  is  found  not  thoroughly  ground¬ 
ed  in  those  branches  of  philosophy 
and  science  which  have  been  settletl 
on  by  the  learned  as  the  proper  hand¬ 
maids  to  theology  ?  Shall  they  re¬ 
mit  them  to  a  Philosophy  College, 
since  a  Divinity-Ilall  has  not  the 
establishetl  means  of  supplying  their 
(lesitlerata  ?  This  would  be  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  many  res^iects  severe ;  and 
the  case  seems  analogous  to  the  cri¬ 
minal  code,  which,  where  it  is  bloo<ly, 
often  deft^ats  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
allows  criminals,  whom  society,  if 
their  punishment  was  to  be  less  se¬ 
vere,  would  be  disposed  to  convict, 
to  escape ;  for  people  will  rather  suf¬ 
fer  wrong,  if  that  wrong  is  not  of  an 
aggravated  kind,  than  become  the 
instruments  of  depriving  a  fellow¬ 
being  of  life.  But  when  students, 
after  having  gone  through  the  usual 
course  of  philosophy,  ap{}ear  at  the 
bar  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to 
take  their  trial  as  candidates  for  the 
study  of  theology,  the  hardship  and 
disgrace  of  remitting  them  for  a  ses¬ 
sion  or  80,  is  comparatively  little; 
and,  again,  when  the  same  persons, 
after  having  attended  the  usual 
course  of  theological  instruction,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  bar  of  such  courts  to  so¬ 
licit  a  license  to  preach,  a  small  pr(v« 
longation  of  their  studies  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  without  the  appearance  of 
undue  severity.  It  is  to  be  consider¬ 
ed,  too,  that  the  ordeals  which  await 
them  will  have  the  effect  of  quick¬ 
ening  the  exertions  of  students  du¬ 
ring  their  studies  at  both  Universi¬ 
ties,  the  Philosophical  and  Theologi¬ 
cal  ;  and  taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  we  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  see  such  a  plan  converted 
into  a  standing  law  of  the  Church, 
though,  as  we  have  already  stated,  vre 
are  not  sanguine  in  our  anticipation 
ef  the  good  which  would  consequent¬ 
ly  ensue.  For,  supposing  the  state 
of  literature  to  be  low  in  the  existing 
Church,  is  it  to  be  expectied  that 
l^esbyteriet  wHl  call  on  young  men 
who  appear  before  them,  fresh  from 
study  and  the  technicalities  of  sci¬ 
ence,  for  a  greater  share  of  classical 
and  philosophical  knowledge  than 
ever  fell  to  their  own  share  }  And 
we  believe  that  it  is  now  a  Pfstty  ge¬ 
neral  maxim  with  an  enligbtened 
community,  that  Prnbyteries  are  apt 
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U>  be  under  a  wrong  bias,  and  so  arc  not  the  only  vehicle  through  which 
liot  fitly  to  be  trusted  with  much  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  to  b(‘ 
power.  This,  at  least,  plainly  ap-  attained.  And  the  best  proof  of 
pears  to  be  the  maxim  of  the  General  this  is,  that  the  generality  of  clergy. 
Assembly,  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  men  may  be  said  to  be  totally  rg. 
for  seldom  a  year  passes  in  which  that  norant  of  them  ;  and  when,  on  li- 
k’enerable  b(^y,  during  their  sede-  censing  a  student  to  preach,  a  Prpi- 
runt  of  ten  days,  do  not  pass  some  hytery  has  to  go  through  the  form 
vote  of  censure  on  some  Presbytery  of  making  him  read  a  portion  of  a 
or  other  of  the  Church,  or  repeal  de-  psalm  in  the  original  Scriptures,  it 
cisions  which  had  been  given  by  Sy-  is  often  no  little  puzzle  to  Hnd  out 
nods  or  Presbyteries.  Indeed,  the  one  of  their  members  who  is  quali- 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  are  indig-  fied  to  perform  the  part  of  an  exa- 
nant  at  being  subjected  to  the  judi-  minator.  In  fact,  it  is  urged,  and 
caturc  of  Presbyteries,  without  the  we  have  good  reason  to  think  with 
right  of  appeal  to  a  liigheTcourt ;  and  too  much  truth,  that  those  who  are 
in  the  draught  of  a  Bill,  which  we  appointed  to  teach  these  languages 
have  seen,  to  be  brought  into  Parlia-  in  our  Universities  are,  for  the  most 
ment,  during  the  present  Session,  part,  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
have  showed  their  wish  for  the  re-  knowledge  requisite  for  discharging 
peal  of  that  clause  in  the  last  School-  the  tasks  which  they  undertake, 
masters'  Act,  which  exposes  tliem  to  Who  is  there  of  them  who  can  ini- 
such  arbitrary  Ecclesiastical  rule.  In  tiate  the  student  in  Arabic,  that  use- 
the  proposed  new  code  of  instruction  ful,  but  difficult  language,  which, 
for  aspirants  to  the  Church,  the  de-  in  its  earlier  form,  as  exliibiteil  in 
cision  of  Presbyteries,  on  the  quali-  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  approaches 
ficatioDs  of  those  who  appear  before  pretty  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  ?  The 
them,  must  either  be  final,  or  the  most,  perhaps,  which  they  can  do 
deCTaded  students  arc  to  have  the  is,  to  give  a  small  smattering  of  He- 
rignt  of  appeal.  If  the  former  shalL  brew,  and  a  still  less  smattering  of 
be  the  case,  how  is  the  General  As-  Syriac,  which  differs  from  the  former 
scmbly  to  reconcile  the  extensive  dis-  in  nothing  almost  but  in  its  alpha- 
cretionary  pow’er  which  they  shall  bet.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there 
tlius  vest  in  Presbyteries,  with  their  arc  individuals  who  never  had  an 
treatment  of  those  Reverend  Courts  ecclesiastical  education  at  all,  who 
in  other  respects  And  if  the  stu-  would  far  outstrip  the  common  run 
dents  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  of  these  l*rofes8ors  of  Orientalism, 
to  the  higher  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  who  yet  preserve  some  credit  for 
we  anticipate  nothing  but  trouble,  knowledge,  because  they  dabble  in 
confusion,  and  wrangling,  which  dead  languages,  for  which  the  taste 
must  from  thence  ensue.  is  so  low,  tliat  few  are  able  to  con- 

•  As  for  the  second  and  more  im-  vict  them  of  ignorance.  With  his 
portant  safeguard  which  it  is  pro-  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Hebrew 
poMxl  to  establish  for  the  respect-  Bible,  the  student  in  divinity,  in 
ability  of  the  Church,  viz.  a  regular  the  retirement  of  a  country  re«i- 
course  of  attendance,  for  four  years,  dence,  may  soon  pick  up  a  much 
on  theological  instruction,  we  roust  greater  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
bc  plain  to  say,  that  we  disapprove  guage  than  he  could  be  expwted  to 
of  the  innovation  in  toto,  for  rea-  acquire  from  the  superficial  initruc- 
sons  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  tions  of  a  public  University-clss*- 
detail.  This  much  may  be  applied  to 

The  branches  of  knowledge  which  out,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
are  taught  in  Scotch  Colleges  of  Di-  position,  that  a  course  of  regular  at* 
vinity,  and  which  form  the  aggre-  tendance  on  a  Divinity  Hall  ia  not 
gate  of  Ecclesiastical  instruction,  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  tc- 
oomprehended  under  Hebrew  and  quirement  of  as  much  Hebrew  w 
Oriental  languages.  Ecclesiastical  may  be  requisite  for  tho^  ® 
iiialorv,  and  Theology.  The  reader  would  enter  into  the  Church  » 
is  perhaps  aware,  with  respect  to  we  do  not  despair  of  also  ®***JJ"® 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages*  the  out  to  the  satisiaction  of  the  resoer, 
first  of  these,  that  an  University  is  that  public  instruction  is  not  more 
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necessary  for  proficiency  in  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  and  Theology.  As 
for  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is  known 
that,  till  within  a  few  years  back, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  regular 
htudeiit  to  produce  to  the  Presby- 
UTy  where  he  sought  a  license,  a 
ccrtilicatc  of  his  attendance  on  such 
a  branch  of  instruction  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  preserving  order  and 
decorum  in  our  Universities,  and 
preventing  endowed  chairs  from  be¬ 
coming  sinecures,  the  case  might 
have  continued  so  still.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  no¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  from  wdiich  the 
history  of  the  church  is  compiled, 
must  allow,  that  a  course  of  prelec¬ 
tions  fitted  for  a  class-room  will 
give  but  an  imperfect  and  indistinct 
impression  of  the  subject.  The 
Professor’s  field  of  labour  will  be 
great  and  extensive,  if  he  shall  con¬ 
sult  all  the  Fathers  and  genuine 
sources  of  authority  with  his  own 
eyes;  and  if  he  shall  take  them  at 
st'cond-hand,  his  time  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  us  profitably  to  himself,  and 
more  so  to  his  pupils,  were  he  to 
read  to  them  from  some  approveil 
writer,  such  as  Mosheim,  whose  la¬ 
bours  have  been  successful  in  un¬ 
ravelling  the  progress  of  religious 
opinion.  Hut  in  whatever  manner 
the  Professor  shall  discharge  his 
duty,  whether  ably  or  no,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  more  than  a  listener, 
in  order  to  make  a  respectable  pro¬ 
gress:  he  must  think,  read,  and  exa¬ 
mine;  and  the  study  will  be  more 
to  his  taste,  and  the  events  which 
it  treats  sink  deeper  into  his  mind, 
if  he  shall  dip  into  the  Latin  and 
Lreek  writers,  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  as  far  as  his  leisure  and 
means  of  information  will  admit. 
And  since  he  has  to  remain  in  ig¬ 
norance,  or  instruct  himself,  what 
matters  it  whether  he  be  at  College 
w  in  the  country,  a  regular  or  a  par- 
student,  provided  that,  in  the 
circumatanoea  in  which  he  is  pla¬ 
ced,  he  ia  not  excluded  from  proper 
hooka — hel|)a  which  the  labour  and 
K^ua  of  individuals  have  enabled 
^hen  to  bequeath  to  those  who  shall 
tread  in  the  same  steps  with  tbem- 
selvet. 

come  now  to  inquire,  in  re- 
fheologv,  properly  so  called, 
Whether  it  may'll  acquirUi.in  pri¬ 


vate,  as  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Hebrew,  or  nowhere  but  within  the 
verge  of  a  Divinity- Hall.  We  may 
begin  by  observing,  that  no  small 
part  of  its  province,  viz.  the  sects 
and  controversies  which  have  agita¬ 
ted  the  ('hristian  world,  lias  consider¬ 
able  affinity  to  the  branch  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  etlucation  which  we  have 
just  now  been  considering,  and  is 
only  to  be  understood  by  studying 
the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  true, 
that  the  judgment  which  is  to  bo 
formed  of  these  will,  in  most  instan¬ 
ces,  belong  to  reason  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  reflection,  over  which  the  facts 
of  history  have  no  controul.  The 
Scriptures  form  the  only  sources  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  religion  is  to 
be  derived.  The  precepts  and  in¬ 
structions  which  they  contain  are  de¬ 
livered  in  terms  plain  and  simple,  so 
as  to  he  level  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacities.  The  obscurity  and  doubt 
which  have  given  rise  to  different 
sects  and  denominations  among  be¬ 
lievers,  originate  only  with  the  pride 
of  man,  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
wisdom,  will  reduce  revelation  to  a 
system  of  which  he  settles  all  the 
parts  with  mathematical  clearness 
and  precision,  and  speculate  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  lie  beyond  the  limited 
range  of  his  faculties.  Out  of  the 
perplexing  labyrinths  which  theolo¬ 
gians,  with  the  most  ptrverted  inge¬ 
nuity,  havefonned  to  entangle  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  who  is  to  be  our 
guide?  Ecclesiastical  History  will 
serve  us  in  pointing  out  what  is  to 
be  done ;  hut  without  the  prelec¬ 
tions  of  a  Divinity- Hall,  must  we 
despair  of  working  out  our  way? 
An  affirmation  would  be  ridiculous. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  pro¬ 
fessional  instructors  in  Thcolog:y  do 
not  all  the  good  which  they  might, 
because  they  attempt  too  much.  They 
must  make  every  thing  plain,  and 
leave  nothing  unsettled,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  distort  and  mis-cxplain  par¬ 
ticular  passages  of  Scripture,  to  make 
out  a  system.  It  will  be  understood, 
that  we  speak  not  of  religious  con¬ 
troversy  in  general ;  for  maiiv  of  the 
heresies  which  were  in  the  Church, 
or  now  adhere  to  it,  show  so  palpa¬ 
bly  gross,  that  they  cannot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  preserve  their  hold  before  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  reason  and  re¬ 
flection.  But,  in  the  differences  be-* 


Kduaition  uj  iscQtlUh  Ckr^yimn. 


tween  the  Anninianists  and  Calviii- 
iiitS)  we  arc  afraid  that  no  single 
system  can  be  framed  which  will 
not  be  found  liable  to  very  serious 
objections.  ^Ve  do  not  mean  that 
the  leading  doctrines  of  (^bristianity 
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it.  Technical  terms,  be  well  ob¬ 
serves,  have  been  the  lights  of  sci¬ 
ence,  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
shades  of  religion.  The  nearer  that 
the  language  of  religion  approaches, 

we  do  not  say  to  the  style  of  fa- 
1*  !%•. 


cannot  be  exhibited  as  a  help  to  the  shionable  intercourse,  but  to  that  of 
faith  of  its  professors  ;  for  this  has  life,  and  the  more  that  it  is  purifieil 


already  been  successfully  done,  in 
tbc  'I'birty-nine  Articles  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Kngland,  and  Confession 
of  Faiib  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
but  we  assert,  that  he  undertakes  a 
ticklish  task,  who  sits  down  to  re¬ 
concile  these  systems  with  our  ordi¬ 
nary  notions  of  what  is  right,  and 
the  free  agency  of  man.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  li.stcn  to  many  laboured 
disquisitions,  whose  object  was  to 
set  C'alvinism  on  an  eminence  where 
the  cavils  of  objectors  could  never 
reach  it, — where,  like  a  completeedi- 
Hce,  it  left  the  heart  nothing  to  dis¬ 
like,  and  nothing  more  to  desire  ;  we 
listened  with  feelings  of  satisfaction. 


me,  aiiu  me  more  inai  it  is  puntieu 
from  the  barbarisms  of  scliolastic 
theology,  tbe  more  generally  accept¬ 
able  it  will  be  to  the  world.  It  is 
true,  that  there  are  expressions  in 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which, 
wanting  generality,  are  thouglit  to 
ally  religion  to  tlie  systems  of  di¬ 
vines  ;  which,  however,  it  would  aj)- 
jiear  over  fastidious,  or,  j)erha|)s, 
would  be  imprudent  to  alter  in  quo¬ 
tation,  for  they  are  sanctioned  by 
long  use,  and  good  taste  does  not  re¬ 
volt  at  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  defended  the 
present  system  of  ecclesiaslical  edu¬ 
cation  against  the  advocates  of  inno¬ 
vation,  by  an  ajipeal  to  reason,  in 


uud  admired  the  ingenuity  and  pro-  respect  to  the  subjects  which  are  at 
fundity  of  the  speaker  ;  but  we  think  issue  :  but  we  might  go  farther ;  we 


of  the  reasoning  now,  and  it  has 
lost  its  attraction  ;  baseless,  it  lias 
left  no  wreck  behind.  'I'lie  secret 
things  belong  to  the  Lord  ;  it  will 


might  appeal  to  fact  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  what  has  been  advanced. 
AVhich,  pray,  is  the  more  intelligent 
and  better  educatc'd  of  the  two,— 


be  our  wisdom  not  to  pry  too  far  and  tlie  stripling  who  runs  the  Curriculum 
earnestly  into  them.  Acadtrttk'um,  without  let  or  pause. 

It  will  follow  from  the  above  re-  for  tbe  term  of  eight  sessions,— 
marks,  that  the  truths  of  our  rcli-  or  be  who,  during  a  longer  period  of 
gion  may  be  attained  anywhere,  by  study,  has  conversed  with  the  world, 
means  of  reading  and  reHeciion.  But  and  thought  for  himself?  In  gene- 
])crhaps  the  mode  of  imparting  these  ral,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
truths  to  others,  and  religious  in-  the  two.  The  former  is  shallow  and 
stiuclion  in  the  gross,  is  too  much  giddy,  one  in  whom  no  wise  man 


an  art  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
private  study.  And  if  we  consider 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  reli- 


would  be  disposed  to  repjose  a  weigh¬ 
ty  trust :  tbe  necessity  laid  on  him  of 
providing  for  himself  has  rendered 


gion  is  pretty  often  handled,  there  the  latter  thoughtful  and  sedate,  and 
will  apjK'ur  room  for  tbe  supposition,  habits  of  application  are  natural  to 
AVe  rtvollect  once  to  have  heard  it  him. 

urgt'd  as  an  apology  for  the  barbar-  But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that 
ous  language  of  the  law,  that  every  if  all  this  be  as  we  have  stated,  pub- 
profession  had  its  technicalities,  and  lie  establishments  for  Eccleaiasti- 


diviiii's  their  jargon  us  well  as  civi¬ 
lians.  Is  regular  attendance  at  Col¬ 
lege  to  lie  enforced  i’or  the  sake  of 
this  i^hibboleth  of  the  profession  ? 
AVho  would  support  an  abuse,  or 
assist  to  |>erpetuate  wbat  it  were  de¬ 
sirable  should  die  tlie  death?  Tbe 


cal  education  are  no  better  than 
less.  M  e  deprecate  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Our  I'heological  Colleges  we 
the  safeguards  of  the  CbuKh ; 
detect  heresy  aud  error,  and  fur¬ 
nish  approved  models  of'orAodoxy  J 
and  while  they  enable  those  who 


learned  and  ingenious  Foster,  in  one  have  the  'inclination  and  weans,  to 

of  his  Essays,  has  sliowu  how  much  6 nish  their  studies  in  a  comparatively 

the  process  of  pure  evangelical  re-  short  time,  they  serve  as  beacons  to 
ligion  is  retarded  by  tlie  peculiar  point  out  the  course  which  the  private 
phraseology  of  those  who  inculcate  and  |)ftrtial  atudeut  ibould  punme- 
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luhtcalion  of  Scotlish  Cler^jinicu. 
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In  maintaining:  the  propriety  of 
contimiin;»,  for  students  in  divinity, 
the  present  system  of  paitial  atten¬ 
dance,  let  it  be  considered,  iliat,  in  the 
event  of  relinquishing  it,  an  entrance 
into  the  Church  must  necessarily  be 
denied  to  many  to  whom  the  clerical 
profession  is  at  present  open.  All 
j)oor  students,  who  light  their  way  by 
means  of  teaching,  either  in  schools 
or  gentlemen’s  families,  must  then 
jjive  up  their  prospects,  and,  (which 
is  a  consideration  likely  to  weigh 
us  much  with  those  who  favour  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church,) 
dissenting  students  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  engross  much  of  the 
business  of  private  tuition,  and  so  to 
ronnect  themselves  with  the  landed 
interest  and  better  classes  of  society  ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  the 
])reaclitTs  of  the  Established  Church 
eould  succeed  to  the  whole  province, 
wliich  has  hitherto  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  and  her  students.  When 
wi*  consider  that  the  settled  Clergy 
are  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
and  dial  they  have  publicly  been 
stateil  in  Presbyteries  and  elsewhere, 
as  argunients  against  the  overtures 
wliicli  arc  under  consideration,  we 
are  astonished  to  see,  that  Presby¬ 
teries,  where  there  are  members  who 
entertain  sucli  sentiments,  have  una¬ 
nimously  given  their  assent,  to  be 
trausniitte«l  to  the  ensuing  Assembly, 
to  these  overtures,  and  to  the  change 
in  the  inode  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  their  object  to  bring 
about.  Do  our  Clergy  dread  the  idea 
ot  being  thought  singular,  and  will 
they  make  no  stand  for  private  opi¬ 
nion,  except  where  pluralities  and 
their  personal  interests  arc  concern- 
wl?  Indeed,  it  is  a  boundeii  duty  on 
tvery  man  to  look  to  himself;  and 
philanthropic  considerations  of  the 
general,  good  may  be  thought  to  im¬ 
ply  principles  too  romantic  to  be 
acted  on,  but  with  considerable  cau- 
liou.  ^ 

lo  come  to  a  conclusion.  We 
'*'ould  seriously,  urge  on  Dr  dial- 
toerg,  and  the  advocates  ofjhisopi- 
ijions,  Uiat  no  gootl  can  possibly  be 
done  to  the  Church  by  the  overtures 

hit  Postering  care ;  or,  at  least, 
toe  good  to  be  attained  will  not  com¬ 
pensate  the  evil  ,  which  must  be  in¬ 
curred.  The  listlestneu  and  igno- 
complained  of,  and  which  no 


candid  inquirer  will  deny  to  pervade 
the  Church  in  general,  as  well  as  our 
Divinity- Hulks,  arise  from  another 
source  than  is  contemplated ;  and 
the  overtures  remind  us  of  the  case 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  who,  igno- 
rfint  of  the  seat  of  a  disease,  applies 
his  remedies  to  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties,  whereas  they  should  be  directed 
to  the  heart  and  head.  Man  is  a  ra¬ 
tional  agent,  and  external  circum¬ 
stances  invariably  iiiHuence  his  con¬ 
duct.  What  inducement  has  a  body 
of  men  to  endeavour  at  being  accom¬ 
plished  scholars,  when  tlicir  profes¬ 
sion  is  such,  that  neither  talents  nor 
learning  cun  place  them  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  reach  of  want }  Hy 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  pernicious  system 
of  patronage,  those  only  can  obtain 
settlements  who  have  influence,  by 
family  connexions,  or  are  lucky  c- 
nough  to  be  able  to  recommend 
themselves  to  those  who  have  the 
power  to  promote  them.  With 
Church-patrons,  it  is  never  a  ques¬ 
tion,  if  Mr  Such-a-one  be  properly 
qualified  for  a  church, — a  pastor  who 
will  feed  as  well  as  shear  his  flock  ; 
but — How  do  private  obligations  call 
on  me  to  act }  By  taking  this  step,  am 
1  likely  to  add  any  thing  to  my  po¬ 
litical  influence  ?  Few  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  believe,  actually  sell 
churches  ;  but  they  do  what  is  equi¬ 
valent  ;  tliey  barter  witli  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentlemen,  give  them  churches 
to  their  tutors,  for  votes  in  the  case 
of  parliamentary  elections,  and  other 
favours.  In  this  state  of  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  a 
Society  has  been  established  in  Scot¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  system  of  Church  Patronage,  by 
vesting  the  election  of  clergymen,  in 
every  parish,  in  the  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Let  the  opponents  of  the  plan 
deride  it  as  chimerical  and  imnracti- 
cable,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
either  Government,  or  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  will  bO  disposed  to  give 
up  their  patronage,  for  it  lies  hitherto 
been  a  useful  political  engine ;  yet 
still  the  ideas  of  those  with  whom 
the  Society  originated  are  right ;  and 
were  its  objects  carried  into  effect, 
we  would  soon  have  a  very  different 
and  much-improved  system  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Established  Church.  In 
fact,  this  Society  has  directed  its  ef- 
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forts  to  the  root  of  the  evils  which 
the  overtures  of  Dr  Chalmers  can¬ 
not  destroy.  Where  a  field  is  open* 
and  encouragment  given  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  merit,  there  merit  will  be 
found.  It  may  be  said,  that  popu¬ 
lar  preaching  is  seldom  good  preach¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  deny  the  truth  of 
such  an  assertion.  The  people  are 
generally  shrewd  enough  ;  and  for 
diction  and  manner,  which  they 
may  not  admire,  they  arc  yet  dis- 
I)osed  to  show  due  lenience ;  but 
matter  with  them  is  indispensable, — 
we  mean  doctrinal  matter:  and  he 
only  prostitutes  his  talents,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  shows  a  want  of 
versatility  of  mind,  who  will  treat 
them  only  with  moral  harangues, 
which  he  ought  to  know  cannot 
please,  and  should  be  a  secondary  ob¬ 
ject  with  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
If  Dr  Chalmers,  and  the  advocates 
for  a  change  in  the  system  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  instruction,  would  indeed  im¬ 
prove  the  Church,  let  them  join  is¬ 
sue  with  the  Society  now  mentioned, 
or  act  on  some  collateral  plan.  We 
know  that  tlie  Dissenters  in  Scotland 
provide  regular  employment  for  their 
aspirants  to  the  Ciiurch,  after  they 
have  received  licenses  to  preach.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  too  much  to  expect  in 
Um  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  is  it 
imt>ossible  to  hold  out  encouragement 
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to  the  more  tieserving  of  those  youn<^ 
men  who  would  enter  into  her  pale? 
We  know  the  exertions  which  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church 
make  to  provide  handsomely  for  the 
widows  and  children  which  they  may 
leave  behind  them  ;  the  funds  for 
such  provision,  which  have  not  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  have  arisen 
from  church  property  ;  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  has  never  been  bur¬ 
dened  for  them,  unless  we  conceive 
contributions,  in  the  way  of  collec¬ 
tions  at  church  doors,  to  be  a  tax  on 
Christians :  we  therefore  applaud 
our  Clergy  for  their  foresight  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy  ;  but  we  would  think  still 
better  of  them,  if  they  showed  a 
little  more  sympathy  and  regard  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  they  have  obtain¬ 
ed  appointments.  Aspirants  to  the 
Church  have  already  discouragement 
enough  to  struggle  with  ;  and  if  the 
overtures  pass,  something  will  be 
added  to  tneir  burdens.  We  would 
call  upon  the  reflective  and  benevo¬ 
lent  f  'rayer  leur  routes  as  the  French 
would  say,  to  the  Church, — to  hold 
out  encouragement  to  them,  and  tlieir 
intellectual  acquirements  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  improve;  a  consummation 
which  a  more  rigorous  code  of  disci¬ 
pline  for  students  in  divinity  will 
not  bring  about. 
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The  “  Classical  Dreamer,”  whose 
reveries  you  occasionally  publish, 
must  be  a  very  happy  fellow.  In 
imitation  of  yourself,  1  ought  perhaps 
to  have  given  him  the  more  mysteri¬ 
ous  ap{)ellation  of  “  Reveur.”  “  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  est,”  as  every 
l^ly  knows,  and  a  word  which  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  may 
excite  the  same  kind  of  curiosity  as  a 
traveller  from  a  distant  country. 
But  1  like  plainness ;  and  as,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  foreigner  pos¬ 
sesses  no  discoverable  advantage  over 
the  native,  1  patriotically  prefer  a 
home  production.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  “  to  read  Virgil  for  weeks 
in' the  open  air — amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains — under  the  canopy  of 'white 
cloud  and  blue  sky— amongst  woods 


and  wilds — green  nooks  and  heather- 
bells” — what  a  beautiful  picture  of 
calm  and  peaceful  enjoyment!  “  Oh 
rus  quando  te  aspiciam !”  “ 
taraen  in  video.”  Nevertheless,  my 
fate  is  very  different.  Immureil  in 
“  a  gloomy  and  dusky  chamber  — 
far  from  the  inspiring  air  of  the 
mountains — o’ercanopi^  by  lowering 
clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour, 
exposed  to  the  never-ceasing  dm  « 
cars,  and  carts,  and  carriage, 
city  cries— he  and  I  are,  as  it  were, 
antipodes  to  each  other.  Our  labouiv, 
therefore,  will  naturally  partake 
somewhat  of  the  diversity  of 
tuation.  Hia  reveries  will  he  hg 
and  airy ;  my  researches  will  snje  j 
of  fogs  and  fatness  *,  instead  of  t 
“  enlightened  and  elegant  seno  . 


•  Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  cl  cactcra  praeter 
Ingenium.— //or.  ^ 


*  There  is  no  violation  here  of  Carson's  “  Rules  for  the  construction  of  the  relative 
^>th  the  subjunctive  mood.”  The  precise  subject  to  which  I  allude  is  quite  well 
and  defined  {  1  mean  myself.  Carson^  p.  6. 
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“  ea  parte."  All  the  learned  men 
ahove-naineil  explain  them  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  that  portion  of  the  army  whose 
engagement  is  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  this  chapter.  Here  w'e 
think  tnem  mistaken,  and  from  this 
source  naturally  flow  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  they  have  puzzled 
themselves  and  their  readers.  Look 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of 
this  memorable  contest.  In  narra¬ 
ting  the  arrangements  for  the  battle, 
and  the  battle  itself,  Livy  speaks  ge¬ 
nerally  of  these  divisions  of  the  army, 
-—the  right,  the  centre,  and  the  left. 
According  to  him,  the  engagement 
commenced  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
Romans,  where  it  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  the  cavalry,  who  were 
chiefly  engaged,  being  almost  imme¬ 
diately  defeated  and  driven  off  the 
field.  He  next  proceeds  to  relate  the 
events  of  the  centre.  In  this  quarter 
the  Romans,  at  first,  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  following  up  their  success 
incautiously,  were  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  nearly  cut  to  pieces. 
Two  divisions  of  the  army  being  thus 
disposed  of,  the  fate  of  the  left  wing 
remained  to  be  narrated.  Here  also, 
as  we  learn  from  the  precetling  part 
of  this  chapter,  the  Romans  had  the 
worst  of  it,  having  suffered  great, 
loss,  and  being  thrown  into  the  ut¬ 
most  terror  and  consternation.  \Te 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that 
those  events  occurred  separately,  and 
in  the  same  order,  as  they  solicit  our 
attention.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  whole  line  was  engaged  at 
the  same  moment.  Livy,  indeed, 
finds  himself  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  precision,  to  take  their 
movements  in  detail.  But  the  com¬ 
batants  were  not  bound  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  historian,  and  we  may 
be  sure,  that  each  party  rushed  for- 
wanl  to  the  strife,  without  waiting 
till  the  fate  of  its  neighbour  was  de¬ 
termined.  After  giving  this  particu¬ 
lar  description,  our  author  goes  on 
to  state  the  general  result  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  in  doing  this,  he  neglects 
the  threefold  division,  and  hence¬ 
forth  considers  the  army  as  consist¬ 
ing  only  of  two  Parts,  one  of  which 
was  flying  with  tW  utmost  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  continuing  the 
battle  with  the  obstinacy  of  despair. 
“  Quum  alibi  terror  et  fuga,  alibi 
periinax  in  mala  jam  ?pe  proclium," 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  to  spend  a  moment  in  sbewini; 
this  to  be  the  proper  light  in  wliicii 
the  passage  ought  to  be  viewed.  The 
two  “  alibis”  will  not  admit  of  any 
other  reference.  They  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Roman  left  wing,  fur  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  had  yet  begun 
to  fly  ;  and,  even  if  it  had,  “  alibi”  it 
not  used  by  Livy  except  when  spea’n- 
ing  of  the  whole  army.  We  mutt, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  understand 
them  to  comprehend  the  entire  line 
of  battle.  Should  this  be  granted,  it 
will  be  equally  clear,  that  “  ea  parte,” 
which  correspond  to  the  first  “  alibi,” 
will  have  the  same  extensive  signifi¬ 
cation,  and  denote  that  part  of  the 
line  where  flight  and  terror  prevailed, 
in  opposition  to  that  which  still  main- 
taineil  its  ground.  This  view,  in  our 
opinion,  at  once  removes  every  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  Ilasdrubal  will  be  repre¬ 
sented,  not  as  opposed  to  the  Roman 
left,  but  to  the  fugitives,  who,  as  we 
learn  from  the  preceding  narrative, 


were  the  right,  and  perhaps  part  of 
the  centre.  Now,  it  is  in  this  very 


quarter  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
stationed,  and  where,  of  course,  we 
would  expect  to  find  him. 

What  nas  now  been  stated  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  words  “  altera 
parte”  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter.  These  are  evidently 
contrasted  with  **  ea  parte."  J  lu* 
two  expressions  mutually  correspond 
to  each  other;  and  consequently,  if 
the  latter  signify  the  Roman  left,  the 
former  must  signify  the  Roman  right. 


But  this  cannot  be  their  meaning; 


for  the  cavalry  who  were  stationeu 
there  were  dragged  from  their  horses, 
and  defeated  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  battle ;  whereas  we  find, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  very  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  engagement  that  the  Con¬ 
sul  Paullus  ortkred  those  whom  be 
commanded  to  dismount, 
if  Livy  had  continued  to  sjieakoi  tbv 
left  wing  in  opposition  to  the  other 
two  divisions  of  she  army, 
would  be  improperly  employwl  J  1®^’ 
alter,”  every  scnool-ooy  knows, 
never  signifies  but  "one  of  two- 
We  condude,  then,  that  as  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  meaning  of  “  altera 
it  must  refer  to  the  second  "  alibi , 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  expres¬ 
sions,  "  pertinax  in  mala  jam 
praelium,"  and  "proeliuin, quale  ja*“ 


mi 


1 


Clax.sicnl  ( 'rilicljivi. 


MA 


liHiiil  ilubia  victoria  hostiuin,  fuit/* 
the  one  connected  with  “  alibi/'  and 
the  other  with  “altera  parte,"  nm- 
tiially  correspond,  and  lead  us  to  ex- 
nlaiii  these  words  of  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  C'onsequeiitly,  as  “  altera 
parte”  relates  to  those  who  maintain- 
(d  the  battle  with  the  obstinacy  of 
despair,  the  contrasted  term  “  ea 
parte”  must  refer  to  the  first  “  alibi," 
or  to  that  part  of  the  army  which 
was  Hying ;  and  Hasdrubal  was  not 
engaged  with  the  left  wing,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed.  Thus  the 
t^rst  inconsistency  which  has  been 
ehargid  on  Livy’s  narrative,  disap¬ 
pears  a  new  light  dawns  on  the 
passage ;  and  the  present  reading,  so 
tar  from  requiring  emendation,  is 
found  to  suit  the  context  better  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  shall 
not  be  long  detained  by  the  alleged 
discrepancies  which  still  remain. 
I.ivy  having  now  ceased  to  speak  of 
the  contending  armies  at  composed 
of  three  divisions,  “  media"  ought, 
l>erhaps,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of 
commentators,  to  be  expelled  from 
the  text.  Owing,  indeed,  to  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Numidians,  al¬ 
though  originally  stationed  on  the 
right  wing,  had  now  reached  the 
centre.  Hut  it  is  more  probable  that 
“  media"  has  taken  possession  of  a 
place  to  which  it  has  no  claim.  As, 
in  Uie  preceding  chapters,  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  80  frequently  in  connection 


with 


acies,  the  copyist,  on  per- 
ceivin"  the  latter,  had  also  repeated 
the  other,  in  the  hurry  and  inadver¬ 
tency  of  transcription. 

With  respect  to  the  third  objec- 
hon,  Crevier  seems  to  have  mistaken 
our  author.  It  is  not  said  that  Has- 
urubal  sent  the  Spanish  and  Gallic 
infantry  to^ssist'tne  Africans  in  fi¬ 
nishing  the  battle.  That  was  al- 
ready  ended.  The  slaughter  had 
ceased,  and  nought  remained  but  to 
make  the  most  of  the  victory.  The, 
meaning  plainlv  is,  that  he  ordered 
them  to  join  the  Numidians  in  the 
Pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  For 
mis  the  Africans  were  unable,  as 


they  had  been  iighting  ail  day,  and 
w'cre  now  W'caried  witli  their  exer¬ 
tions.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  place  of  “  pedites,"  we  should,  as 
has  been  generally  supposed,  read 
“  cquites,*’  both  because  cavalry 
would  be  more  useful  in  following 
the  fugitives,  and  because  the  Gallic 
and  S{)anish  horse  bad  obtained  an 
easy  conquest,  whereas  the  infantry 
bad  been  defeated.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  ap^iears  that  by  two  very 
slight  changes,  the  erasure  of  “  me¬ 
dia,"  and  the  substitution  of  “  cqui- 
tes"  for  “  pedites,”  the  integrity  of 
a  passage,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
buried  in  hopeless  corruption,  may 
be  restored.  Even  these  alterations 
do  not  seem  altogether  necessary,  al¬ 
though  the  introduction  of  them 
might  add  to  the  perspicuity,  and 
perhaps  to  the  purity  of  tlie  text. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  just  re¬ 
mark,  wiili  respect  to  “  quam  mal- 
lem"  in  the  next  chapter,  that  there 
seems  no  good  grounds  to  doubt  witli 
Dr  Hunter  “  de  sanitate  loci."  We 
are  to  suppose  the  words  pronounced 
with  a  sneer.  Hannibal,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  w  hat  he  considered  a  piece 
of  great  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Consul,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt,  “  He  might  as  well  have 
delivered  them  to  me  in  chains.  By 
dismounting,  they  arc  as  much  in 
my  power  as  if  their  hands  were  tied 
behind  their  backs." 

My  observations  arc  offered  with 
diffidence.  However  just  they  may 
appear  to  myself,  they  will  likely  he 
viewed  in  a  different  light  by  otuers. 
Attention,  however,  may,  by  means 
of  them,  be  drawn  to  the  passage. 
And  if  yourself  or  your  correspond¬ 
ents  have  any  thing  better  to  pi^ 
pose,  I,  for  one,  will  tliankfully  lis¬ 
ten  to  your  suggestions,  and  candidly 
weigh  your  opinions. 

“  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere 
mecum,**  ,  ‘ 

>  1  I 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

E.  N. 

i;  1 

Edinburghf  19/A  March  is  .o  ' 
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Mi-MOlUS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  J 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts,  the  his¬ 
trionic  is  that  ill  which  the  fame  of 
excellence  is  the  most  fleeting;  and 
evanescent  The  poet  secures  immor¬ 
tality  in  his  lays,  and  the  painter  on 
his  canvas.  The  genius  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  is  tix(‘d  in  the  marble  to  which 
he  imparts  all  the  beauties  of  form, 
and  descemls  to  countless  generations, 
after  the  hands  which  directed  the 
chisil  are  mouldered  into  dust. 

Hut  he  who  frets  his  hour  upon  the 
stage. 

Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  to  half  an 

•  Nor  |>en  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save  ; 
The  art  and  artist  share  one  common 
grave, 

'Phe  names  of  Garrick  and  Hender¬ 
son,  those  great  masters  of  the  sce¬ 
nic  art,  are  now  almost  as  little 
known  to  our  theatrical  critics,  as  if 
three  thousand  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  era  of  their  existence  ;  and, 
in  truth,  we  who,  now-a-days,  prate 
of  these  matters,  form  just  as  ina¬ 
dequate  ideas  of  the  peculiar  mea¬ 
sure  or  qualities  of  those  excellencies 
by  which  Garrick  delighted  our  fa¬ 
thers,  as  we  do  of  the  Garricks  and 
Kembles,  “  who  slumber  yet  in  un¬ 
created  dust/'  AVe  can  believe  the 
former  to  have  been  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  versatile  genius,  upon 
the  same  evidence  on  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  (^ueen  Mary  to  have  been  cn- 
dowixl  with  great  personal  charms. 
All  means  of  comparison,  in  either 
case,  being  alike  denied,  w'e  must  be 
content  with  limiting  our  admiration 
to  those  beauties,  and  to  such  Gar¬ 
ricks,  as  the  present  age  has  produced. 
The  actor  may  indeed  find  consola¬ 
tion  for  the  lack  of  posthumous  fame 
in  this, — that  while  his  full  portion 
of  honours,  with  its  more  substantial 
concomitant,  is  decreed  him  on  the 
snot,  and  attends  him  throughout 
the  career  of  his  achievements,  the 
fame  of  aspirants  in  the  other  arts 
has  been  too  often  doomed  to  wait 
oonHrmation  from  the  tardy  awards 
of  posterity,  long  after  the  ear  is  for  ' 
ever  deaf  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  appUusi*.. 


OlIN  nilLIP  KEMBLE,  ESQ.* 

We  believe  our  annals  record  no 
one  who  afforded  the  lovers  of  sce¬ 
nic  exhibition,  in  the  present  «»cne- 
ration,  such  general  delight  as  John 
Philip  Kemble— certainly  none  who, 
in  talents  and  personal  character,  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  towards  re¬ 
deeming  the  stage  from  the  thraldom 
of  impurity  and  prejudice,  and  im¬ 
proving  and  rendering  it  at  once  an 
intellectual  and  inoral  enjoyment. 
His  name  and  his  talents  are  as- 
sociateil  with  our  earliest  and  fondest 
recollections  ;  and  memory  still  lin¬ 
gers  with  delight  on  days  when  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  capitals  on 
the  walls  of  our  city,  operated  upon 
us  like  the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 
Then,  and  until  the  appointed  hour 
of  enjoyment,  betwixt  impatience  for, 
and  anticipation  of  the  pleasure 
awaiting  us,  w’e  could  do  notliin", 
and  we  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Kemble ;  business  and  dinner  were 
alike  bores  ;  the  table  had  no  plea¬ 
sures  for  us  comparable  with  those 
on  the  hoards  of  the  stage;  the 
strains  from  the  orchestra  were  uii- 
melodious  ;  and  after  the  prompter’s 
bell  summoned  up  the  curtain,  each 
actor's  prattle  was  tedious,  until  our 
senses  were  gladdened  by  the  noble 
figure  of  Kemble — as  if  the  genius 
of  old  Rome  still  lingered  in  our 
island,  surrounded  by  that  halo  which 
the  lapse  of  ages  imparts. 

Then  in  Kriitus,  or  Coriolaniis,  or 
in  Cato,  he  identified  himself  with 
those  master-spirits  of  antiquity,  and 
in  imagination  carried  us  to  Home 
itself.  W e  could  have  sat  for  days, 
i.nd  witnessed  Kemble  perform  (  o- 
riolanus,  in  which  he  reached  the 
very  summit  of  the  actor’s  art.  In 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  time,  he  still 
exhibited  this  haughty  patrician 
with  undiminished  energy — his  erect 
chest,  haughty  lip,  and  dark  rol  - 
ing  eye,  beaming  forth  , unutterable 
things.  In  personal  appearance  a- 
lone,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  noble  proportions  and  majestic 
grandeur  of  his  figure — the  cxprtjs- 
sion  of  his  Roman  countenanc^t  e 
tasteful  folds  of  his  classical  ori- 


•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Jolin  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.,  iucluding  a  History 
from  the  tiioe  of  Garrick  to  the  present  period.  Bv  James  Boaden, 
?vol5.  8vo.  London:  I.ongman  &  Co.  18?5.  '  *  ‘ 


4ift  Alemoirs  of  the  Lija  oJ’John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq,  CApril 

already  hinted,  that  Kemble  secured  The  Porter  in  Macbeth  (Uiough  not 
himself  in  some  of  the  loftier  situa*  introduced  upon  the  stage)  discoursei 
tioris  in  the  drama,  from  which  he  '*  v  .. 


could  look  down  with  contempt  on 
the  efforts  of  all  living  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  **  laugh  their  siege  to 
scorn  but  in  other  situations,  Mr 
Boaden  might  have  called  a  parley, 
and  held  council.  In  the  picture  he 
exhibits,  these  are  somewhat  unspa- 


of  such  matters  with  a  more  “  learn¬ 
ed  spirit”  than  Mr  Boaden.  Of  Mr 
Kean's  pretensions  to  the  perfect 
gentleman,  compared  with. those  of 
Kemble,  the  less  we  say  here  tlic 
better.  The  world  knows  already 
too  much  of  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture ;  yet  we  have  often  been 


ringly  thrust  into  the  shade,  in  order  told,  that  his  ear  and  his  purse  arc 
that  Mr  Kemble  may  stand  in  full  re-  ever  open,  with  no  stinted  liberality, 
lief,  with  all  the  sunshine  that  Mr  to  the  calls  of  distress.  As  to  the 
Boaden 's  jrencil  can  bestow.  For  in-  qualifications  of  the  actor,  while  we 
stance,  poor  George  Frederick  Cooke  readily  admit  there  is  quackery  in  his 
is  almost  never  brought  forward,  acting — somewhat  too  much  of  those 
except  to  decry  his  talents,  or  when  sudden  jerks  at  sharp  angles,  invoice, 
the  author  can  push  him  upon  the  in  look,  and  attitude — those  cla|)- 
suge  in  a  reeling  condition.  W'e  all 
know  that  (’ooke — the  eccentric, 
splendidly-gifted,  and  erring  Cooke, 

— a  great  drunkard,  was  also  a  great 


traps,  which  take  an  audience  by 
surprise,  and  force  the  **  young  Os- 
ricks”  to  applaud  as  palpable 
hits,”  because  there  is  in  them  soroe- 


actor  *.  However  much  it  might  thing  of  novelty  ;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
puEzle  the  physiological  capabilities  these,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  whether 
of  Mr  Boaden,  we  could  tell^him, 
from  our  own  experience,  tliat  some- 
tiinca  when  more  than  half-way  to 
intoxication,  Cooke  hit  points,  and 
introduced  master-strokes  of  his  art, 


he  studies  or  not,  that  Kean  is  an  ac¬ 
tor  imbued  witli  no  small  portion  of 
genius, — that  he  has  sounded  chords 
of  the  human  heart,  whose  vibra¬ 
tions,  sensible  -  to  feeling  as  to 


as  effective  as  many  that  cost  the  dif-  sight,”  merit  a  stronger  meed  of  ap- 
ferently-organizcd  heads  of  otliers  plause  than  that  which  Mr  Boaden 
much  sober  incessant  study.  This 


matter  of  fact  might,  at  the  same  time, 
solve  to  Mr  Boaden  the  seeming 
inconsistency  with  which  he  brands 
public  criticism,  in  its  estimation  of 
Mr  Kean's  merits  ;  that  he  studied 
hard,  while  his  admitted  habits  were 


somewhat  tardily  bestows,  using  not 
his  own,  but  the  words  of  Keinble : 
— “  One  thing  I  must  say  in  Kean'i 
favour — he  is  at  all  times  terribly 
in  earnest.” 

As  to  Mr  Boaden's  political  bia^, 
we  have  no  intention  to  find  fault 


so  totally  at  variance  with  any  thing  with  the  slavish  sycophancy  he  be¬ 
like  Tegular  study,  as  to  create  a  be-  trays,  or  the  frequency  and  fervour 
lief  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  of  his  prostrations  to  power ;  but 


•  Cooke,  in  his  professional  excursions,  liecame  at  once  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
treasury,  and  of  |)erpetual  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of  Provincial  Managers ;  (dr  when 
his  name  had  flilcd  their  theatres  with  bumpers,  those  Managers  cottWl  not  altrty* 
reckon  in  w'hat  condition  Cooke  w’ould  appear,  or  even  if  he  would  appear  at  all* 
Dur  former  Edinburgh  Manager,  Mr  Rock,  knew  well  hit  trinoy  and  knew  alao  how 
to  cook  him ;  for  he  generally  secured  the  actoFs  person  at  dinner^  in  his  oam  hoase, 
on  the  days  he  was  to  perform,  and  primed  him  no  further  than  tha  peopef 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr  Ruck  happened  to  be  called  out  of  the  diningwow  ^ 
a  little,  upw  some  matter  of  business,  forgetting  that  an  uneoapliad  bottle  of 
remained  upon  the  sideboard,  which  Cooke  soon  espied,  and  discussed.  On  his  i^ovn, 
Mr  R.  found  his  charge  completely  overcharged.  Hosrever,  with  the  application  o 
vinegar  to  his  temples,  and  doses  of  strong  cofibe  to  His  stomach,  Cooke  got  i^^ 
walking  condition.  We  remember  on  one  oocaston  his  performing  the  port  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant,  with  such  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  such  unwonted 
as  to  call  forth  incessant  applause.  It  was  immediately  announced  ‘for  repetWon,  ■ 
w’e  returned  on  the  appointed  evening,  eager  to  enjoy  the  rich  'treat  again. 
alas !  it  was  the  ewning  of  the  brandy-sccnc.  The  spirit  of  the  Actor, 

sidebcarridio^,  was  not  there,  and  poor  Cooke  snlkfd  Ihrwigh  th* 
and  spoke  it  at  if  quite  unconscious  of  what  passed  his  lips.- 


a 


i 
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uhi*n  be  indulges  in  sneers  at  some  self  of  the  hints  we  now  give,  and 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  which  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  such 
adorn  the  annals  of  our  country,  we  affectedly  quaint  phrases,  as  “  the 
feel  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Siddons,”  “  the  Juliet,"  “the  Nell," 
audacity  of  such  a  puny  whipster,  in  the  Jordan,"  &c.,  and  study  more 
constituting  himself  a  censor,  or  tasteful  and  correct  phraseology  than 
imaginary  superior  to  men  beneath  the  following ;  “  The  beauties  which 
whose  orbit  he  revolves  at  an  im-  she  alone  struck  out  (elicited)  in 
mtasurable distance.  As  one  instance  Imogen  ;" — “  The  play  had  not  been 
of  this,  we  may  mention,  that,  were  ^/t>Ac  /or(acted  once  in)  twenty  years:" 
it  not  for  tlie  facts  that  Mr  Sheridan  — talking  of  a  singer,  “  In  a  room, 
sometimes  spoke  in  the  House  of  I  beard  that  (1  heard,  that,  in  u 
Commons,  and  wrote  such  things  as  room)  she  was  delightful."  Again, 
the  “  Critic”  and  “  the  School  for  ^on  the  disinterment  of  a  corpse,  6U|v- 
Sandal,"  (all  of  which  wc  happened  posed  to  he  that  of  Milton  :  “  About 
to  know  before,)  and  for  retailing  this  time  an  occurrence  which  may, 
some  of  the  worst  samples  of  his  I  hope,  he  termed  singular,  frighten- 
wit,  we  could  gather  absolutely  no-  ed  the  whole  island,  frovi  its  proprie^ 
thing  of  him  in  Mr  Boaden’s  pages  ty,'*  &c, — It  was  a  leaden  coffin, 
except  that  he  was  a  cold-hearted,  and  reposed  upon  another  of  wood, 
selHsh,  unprincipled,  and  perpetual-  conceived  to  contain  the  body  of  hia 
ly-blundering  proprietor  of  Drury-  father,"  &c.  What  may  be  the  drift 
lane.  of  the  following  twaddle  about  Cooke, 

Mr  Hoaden  might  have  considera-  we  do  not  even  pretend  to  conjecture. 
Hyimproved  his  work,  by  submitting 

m  pages  to  the  operations  of  the  conversation  with  Mr  Cooke  in  the 

slender  clerk  ;  for  though  many  library,  and  if  I  had  not  acquired  too  de- 
01  them  exhibit  point,  betokening  eigive  evidences  of  his  indiscretion  to 
much  care,  others  are  no  less  sloven-  doubt  the  charges  against  him,  from  any* 
ly,  while  his  style  is  singularly  in-  thing  done  or  said  by  him  on  that  day,  I 
correct,  and  vicious.  Sometimes,  in  should  never  have  suspected  his  Brmneas, 
aiming  at  brilliancy,  he  is  content  to  but  have  left  him  thoroughly  a  convert 
revel  in  absolute  mystification.  On  to  his  well-informed  mind  and  gentle- 
olher  occasions,  his  sentences  are  so  manly  manners, 
inconw'cutively  constructed  and  ar-  rr  ^  ^ 

ranged,  as  to  render  it  imjiostible  to  Here  follows  matter  of  pleasantry : 

extract  any  thing  like  meaning,  fake  friend  Reynolds,  on  the  89th  of 

the  following  example,  by  no  means  October,  presented  to  the  town  one  of  hU 
the  worst  of  the  kind  :  annual  pleasantries  called  Fortune's  FooU 


His  sister,  Mrs  Siddons,  personated 
that  glorious  creature  the  Princess  Eliza- 
l>cth,  to  whom  her  dying  father  com¬ 
mended  his  last  farewell  to  the  Queen, 
her  mother,  together  with  the  assurances 
of  his  inviolable  fidelity  and  affection. 
The  vulgar  assassins  of  that  day  had,  it 
•*  fonned  the  gracious  design  of 
placing  her  as  an  apprentice  to  a  button- 
"^er,  but  the  sufferings  of  her  family 
so  deeply  into  her  tender  mind;  that 
their  malice  was  disappointed— 

*'  ^  disd,  a  roost  rare  diild !  of  roolandioly.* 

Our  first  impression,  on  reading 
the  above,  was  the  melancholy  one 
pf  the  death  of  Mrs  Siddont.  Bui, 
tiwther  place,  Mr  Boaden  asanres 
't*ihe  intill  alive,  and  diat  he  is 
Pj^*p»ring  materials  for  her  biogra¬ 
phy.  We  hope  he  will  avail  him- 


jutt  as  pitiable  as  ever  the  most 
stupid  merry-andrew  exhibited  In  his 
fanustic  tricks,  for  the  amusement 
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of  the  gaping  and  grinning  i)easantry  loved  Kemble  may  thank  me  here  for  thp 
at  a  country  fair  -  impression  made  by  the  p 

We  resume  now  the  more  agreeable  minds  of  those  from  whom  he 
part  of  our  task, — that  of  doing  some 
justice  to  the  real  merits  of  Mr  14oa- 
den’s  work,  which,  but  for  these  ob¬ 
jections,  must  have  commanded  our 
unqualified  praise.  Our  best  and 
only  remaining  course  is  to  extract  a 
few  of  the  numerous  passages  we 
had  marked  for  our  pages.  We  have, 
in  a  former  Number  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  (August  1819,)  recorded  our 
recollections  of  the  peculiar  merits . 
and  the  style  of  Mr  Kemble's  acting, 
and  we  now  spare  our  readers  any 
outline  of  his  personal  history,  from 
the  notices  Mr  Boaden  supplies.  Mr 
Kemble,  while  living,  had  many  Bio¬ 
graphers,  whose  details  appear  never 
once  to  have  disturbed  his  stoical 
apathy.  In  these  so  many  anecdotes 
of  him  have  been  retailed,  that  the 
workl  knows  much  more  of  his  his¬ 
tory  than  he  did  himself. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
parents  of  Kemble  w'ere  both  actors, 
and  the  managers  of  a  strolling 
company  of  performers.  They  had 
seriously  resolved  that  none  of  their 
children  should  become  actors  ;  but 
one  and  all  of  them  resolved  other¬ 
wise,  and  actors  they  became.  In 
this  unavailing  attempt  of  the  pa-  me  occasionally  in 
rents,  little  could  the  elder  Kemble 
foresee  the  extent  of  that  proficiency 
and  public  applause  which  was  to 
crown  the  matchless  efforts  of  Sid- 
dons  and  Kemble  in  the  dramatic  art. 

I'hc  following  portrait  of  those  ami¬ 
able  parents  may  not  be  deemed  un¬ 
interesting. 

A5,  in  the  course  of  our  fnendship,  he 
took  an  op|x>rtunity  of  introducing  me  to 
his  father  and  mother,  the  reader  who 


persons  aiwi 
..J  sprunp.  It 
will  readily  be  conceived,  that  children, 
so  remarkable  for  dignity  of  fonn  and' 
expression  of  countenance,  did  not  pro. 
ceed  from  ^wrents  deficient  in  both.  In- 
deed  those  qualities  were  merely  trans. 
mi  tied. 

I  only  knew  them  in  their  decline  of  lift  , 
and  although  certainly  not  surprised,  ut 
1  can  safely  say  that  I  never  was  more 
struck  than  by  the  sight  of  his  venerable 
parents.  His  father  had  the  same  style 
of  head  as  his  ow’ii,  except  that  the  fea¬ 
tures  were  more  delicately  fnished,  and 
somew'hat  less  energetic.  But  his  coun. 
tenance  excited  reverence  beyond  any  tliat 
1  have  seen  ;  to  w’hich  the  silver  curls  of 
his  hair  contributed,  and  the  sweet  com. 
posed  and  placid  character  of  his  deport, 
ment. 

.  He  was  sitting  in  his  son's  library,  and 
from  a  peculiar  costume  that  he  had 
adopted  from  liability  to  take  cold,  (a 
partial  silk  covering  for  the  head,)  he 
looked  to  me  rather  like  a  dignitary  of 
the  church  two  centuries  back,  than  a 
layman  of  the  present  age.  Our  intro- 
duction  to  each  other  was  at  once  simple 
and  expressive.  “  This,  sir,  is  my  father.” 
And  to  the  old  gentleman,  “  Allow  me 
to  present  to  you  my  friend,  Mr  Boaden” 
He  received  me  with  the  benignity  suit¬ 
able  to  his  age,  and  addressed  himself  to 
a  way  that  confirmal 
my  first  impression  at  entering  the  room. 
.  His  mother  had  been  a  distinguished 
beauty  in  her  youth,  and  had  once  been 
tempted  by  a  coronet.  What  remained 
of  her  was  of  the  highest  order.  She  had 
very  uncommon  vivacity  and  |)oint  in  her 
conversation.  As  I  sat  next  to  her  at 


•  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  Mr  Doaden's  style :  'it  is  execrably  bad 
in  every  resj)ect.  His  fondness  for  sesquipedalian  words,  pomposity,  and  fostUni 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd— 


Dreadfully  pouring. 

Rending  and  roarings 
Send  them  with  bombast  loadcn, 

That  all  below  .  , 

May  tremble  4o  ktiow 
There  8  none  so  mighty  as  Boaden  ! 
■There's  none  so  mighty  as  Boaden  ! 
There's  none  so  miglUy  as  Boaden ! 
That  all  below  .s.  ■  ^  a  - 
May  tremble  to  know 
There's  none  so  migh'ty  as  Boaden  ! 
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like  Dr  Johnson,  a  trcmcndt)iisconvcrscT.  Mr  Kemble,  too,  IxTause  he  pv'rhaps 
Her  bu5>l>an(l  being  a  Catholic,  led  her  to  could  not  sitont  like  Cummins,  or  Itecause 
the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  on  he  had  a  dark  complexion  ;  Itecausc  he 
« liich  she  sj)oke  with  great  feeling  and  had  the  reputation  of  learning,  or  berause 
proj'ricty.  Site  was  pleased  to  lind  that  the  lady  cared  not  nltout  a  reason  when 
I  could  cordially  esteem  one  who  was  she  wanted  to  amuse  herself,  he  alstt  be* 
sincere  in  the  profession  of  opinions  dif-  cume  a  mark  lor  this  silly  woman's  an- 
forent  from  my  own.  On  the  subject  of  uoyaucc. 

modish  alleclation,  I  even  yet  recollect  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  was  a waro  of 
the  |V)ignant  severity  of  her  language.  Dr  .lohnsou's  o|>iniun  of  Zeuobia,  that  it 
Her  utterance  was,  like  that  of  Mrs  Sid-  had  loo  much  Tig.  and  Teri.  in  it,  (llw 
lions,  deliberate,  careful  in  enunciation  ;  names  of  two  of  the  characters  lieing 
and  her  diction  had  a  nervous  and  exact  Tigr.nnes  and  Terilwzus) ;  but  Mr  Kcmhla 
pmpriety,  such  as  we  have  all  admired  in  performed  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  is 
her  son.  the  lover  of  the  piece,  tintl  shared  with 

1  remember,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  Mrs  Mason  the  contem]>t  and  derision  of 
the  afternoon  the  old  gentleman,  less  ani-  Miss  S.  and  her  party.  In  tlic  interesting 
matid  than  his  wife,  had  receded  to  the  scenes  of  the  last  act,  she  found  full  gra- 
(irc-side;  and  she  took  the  opportunity  tilication  for  her  spleen,  ns  Iwth  her  ob* 
to  speak  to  me,  aside,  of  his  merits  as  an  jects  were  together  upon  tl>e  stage,  and 
actor.  He  did  not  hear  our  conversation,  she  redoubled  her  eftbrts  to  cover  them 
and  she  finished  a  pretty  extensive  range  with  disgrace.  The  actress  had  inaUa 
nf  dramatic  characters  by  a  touch  of  valu-  little  impression  on  any  body,  ImU  Kemble 
able  discrimination.  “  There  sits,  uncon-  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  treatment  site 
scious  of  oiir  remarks,  the  ovAy  gentleman  received.  As  for  the  insults  designed  for 
Falstaff  that  1  have  ever  seen.**  I  may  in-  himself  during  the  evening,  he  hadrelort- 
cidcntally  observe,  that, among  our  artists,  cd  them  by  looks  of  infinite  disdain,  llis 
Falstaff'is  exhibited  os  a  low  and  beastly  sensibility  was  noticed  in  the  box  by  loud 
ImffiKin  ;  they  forget,  that  though  he  is  and  reiK*ated  |)euls  of  laughter  from  the 
Jack  with  his  familiars,  he  is  Sir  John  lady  and  her  echoes.  At  this,  Kemble 
with  all  Euro])e.  It  is  in  this  very  |w>int  suddenly  stup])cd,  and  being  called  u|K)n 
of  gentility  that  Mr  Fuscli*s  picture  of  by  the  audience  to  proceed,  with  great 
him  (litlers  from  every  other.  gravity  and  a  pointed  bow  to  the  stage- 

The  reputation  of  their  children  may  box,  he  said,  “  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
render  these  slight  sketches  of  thc{xirenta  with  the  play  as  soon  as  that  lady  liad 
of  some  value.  They  seemed  to  feel  for  finished  her  conversation,  which  he  per- 
ihcir  son  the  greatest  esteem  as  well  as  ceived  the  going  on  with  the  tragedy  only 
affection ;  and  his  manner  of  addressing  interrupted.'* 

TiitM  was  a  model  of  filial  deference  and  *  The  audience  received  this  rudeness  of 


conjideraiion.  I  never  Ix'bcid  a  family  the  stage-box  as  an  insolent  attein|)t  to 

group  more  interesting ;  and  he  no  doubt  controul  their  amusements,  and  with 

designed  to  oblige  me  highly,  when  .ho  shouts  which  could  ntit  be  laughed  down, 

that  day  took  me  home  with  him,  with-  ordered  the  lady  and  her  party  out  of  the 

oot  a  formal  invitation.  theatre. 


Tile  following  scene  occurred  in  That  an  actor,  however,  should  pro* 

Vork.  It  exhibiu  Mr  Kemble  in  .ume  to  rcMnt  the  conduct  of  a  lady  of 

I'rovincial  training  for  tbe  scenes  he 

was  .lestine.!  to  encounter  afterwards  f  *  «««"« 

in  one  of  the  larger  theatres  of  Lon.  f 

*^11^  1  ^  public  reparation  of  the  attront.  incy 

of  wW  “'f  to  the  manager,  and  tried  to 

ot  what  was  termed  the  O.  P.  war  m  ^n  tbe  side  of  his  interest  He 

OvenUGaruen.  appears  on  this  occasion  lo  have  done 

Do  the  I3th  of  April  1779,  Murphy’s  Kemble  justice;  to  have  urged  to  them 
tiagedy  of  Zenobia  was  performed,  and  a  his  education,  his  talents,  his  spirit,  aad 
Mrs  Mason  was  the  heroine  of  the  even-  gentlemanly  feeling ;  and  to  have  ^wn 
••'g*  The  stage-box  was  unfortunately  how  vain  H  would  be  to  expect  feom  him 
®^pied  by  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  any  submisskn  where,  in  truth,  he  was 
^hose  ill-nature  vented  itself  in  the  form  the  iqjured  person, 
of  criticism  ;  and  Mrs  Mason  became  the  Mr  Kemble  attended  these  gentlemen 
of  her  derision,  which  she  express-  in  the  manager’s  room,  and  very  cooUy 
«d  by  loutl  and  UUb^  laughter,  to  the  and  temperately  repeating  his  provoca- 
•JJ^yanceof  tbe  poor  victim,  and  of  every  lions,  refused  compliance  with  their  dc- 
**fiy  but  the  persons  in  her  immediate  marNl.  Tbe  officers  returned  to  the  lady, 
-  gnd  reported  their  failure.  The  audience 
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in  the  meantime  bavin};  made  up  their 
mind?  to  support  him,  Kemble,  upon 
their  vehement  call,  coming  on,  was  sa¬ 
luted  with  the  words,  “  No  apology,— 
'So  apology,**  from  various  ]virts  of  the 
theatre.  The  boxes,  however,  obtained 
him  a  hearing,  and  he  proceeded  to  re¬ 
present  his  grievance,  and  to  touch  with 
great  feeling  arnl  propriety,  in  a  vein  of 
elocution  not  often  heard  from  the  stage, 
upon  the  mortifying  circumstances  to 
which  his  profession  was  subjected.  This, 
as  it  IKtle  suited  the  pur|>ose,  so  it  pro- 
Iwbly  i>asscd  the  comprehension  of  some 
of  his  persecutors.  They,  therefore,  in 
terms  too  vulgar  to  l)ear  repetition,  told 
him  to  put  an  end  to  his  im(xn:tincnt  and 
impudent  harangue,  and  ask  pardon  im¬ 
mediately. 

Mr  Kemble  on  this,  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  and  wkh  some  of  that  mingletl 
astonishment  and  disdain,  which  he  threw 
afterwards  into  Coriolaims,  exclaimed. 

Pardon !  ask  pardon !  no.  Sirs, — 
NEVER;”  and  immetliately  quitted  the 
stage,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
liberal  |virt  of  the  audience. 

Attempts  were  renew’ed  on  the  Satur¬ 


found  him  honoured  with  the  notice, 
even,  of  Majesty,  admired  and  follow  cti 
by  the  first  in  rank  and  talent,  how  s^. 
rcrely  must  she  have  smarted  at  the  re. 
collection  of  her  malice  or  her  had  taste, 
or  both  ;  and  how  vainly  wished  that  on 
this  unlucky  night,  at  least,  her  |)ctu- 
lancc  had  annoj'cd  only  her  donicNtic 
circle,  or,  at  farthest,  her  select  and  fa- 
shionable  acquaintance ! 


The  account  of  Mr  Kemble’s  firs: 
appearance  before  a  London  audience, 
in  Hamlet, — his  new  readings, —the 
contentions  of  the  critics,— and  the 
alteration  of  that  play  by  (larrick. 
is  so  interesting,  that  wc  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  introduced  it  here ;  but  its 
length,  occupying  twenty-fire  pages 
of  Mr  Roaden’s  volume,  would  re¬ 
quire  the  space  of  a  separate  article. 

Our  tragedian  had  to  surinouiu 
obstacles  in  his  profession  even  after 
being  recognized  as  the  first  perform¬ 
er  of  his  time. 


Mr  Kemble  repented  his  Hamlet  nii 
the  2d,  4th,  6th,  ISth,  and  2Sth  ofOc- 


day,  w  hen  Mr  Kemble  acted  Douglas,  in 
Aliss  Moore's  play  of  Percy,  to  humble 
this  intractable  traget'ian ;  and  again  on 
the  following  Thursday ;  when  after  Mac- 
l>clh,  in  which  not  Kemble,  but  the  ma¬ 
nager,  |x*rformcd  the  thunc,  the  of  fonder 
acted  the  master  in  Dodsley’s  Toy-shop. 
His  friend  Dr  liurgh,  a  gentleman  highly 
respected  for  his  abilities,  and  General  St. 
I.a?ger,  who  was  then  fortunately  at  York, 
acted  as  mediators  between  the  exasper¬ 
ated  gentry,  who  made  a  common  cause 
against  the  comedian,  and  the  indignant 
“  Homan  actor,**  who  refused  to  compro¬ 
mise  cither  his  profession  or  his  character. 

All  that  Kemble  could  be  made  to  yield 
was  this  :  me  be  heard  before  I  am 

condemned :  if,  w  hen  I  have  explained 
iny  conduct,  any  gentleman,  or  set  of 
gentlemen,  will  say,  in  that  character, 
that  I  have  actetl  unworthily,  I  shall 
cheerfully  make  any  reparation  that  they 
may  jud^  proper.”  To  this  there  «)uld 
be  iK>  rrasomblt'  objection,  and  he^w’^ 
heard.  His  6ne  address,  his  clear  state¬ 
ment,  his  modesty  ahd  manliness,  carried 
the  cause,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
his  progress  in  the  public  favour. 

Miss  Rleanora  S — -e  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  l)aronet,  and  her  Ihmily  is  accu¬ 
rately  known  to  me.  However  blame- 
able  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
not  more  distinctly  commemorate  her 
Iblly. 

A  fen  years  after,  when  this  silly  and 
o^ftnsive  bdng  read  the  success  of  Mr 
Kemble  in  the  metropolis,— when  she 


tober. 

There  w’as  something  rcmarknhlc  in 
the  management  of  that  poruHl,  and 
which  would  have  materially  injured  anv 
actor  but  himself.  I  mean  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  his  ground  in  tragedy, 
o/onc,  against  the  amazing  attraction  of 
his  sister,  Mrs  Siddons.  On  the  Sth  of 
October  she  commenced  her  performan¬ 
ces,  that  season,  with  the  character  of 
Isabella,  by  royal  command.  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  theatre  did  not  .allow  Mr 
Kemble  to  disjwsscss  any  actor  of  his  ac¬ 
customed  parts.  He  was  not  |)cnnittol 
to  strengthen  either  himself  or  his  sister 
by  acting  with  her.  In  Isaliella  the  Biron 
W’as  Smith,  w’ho  retained  also  the  Osmyn 
in  the  Mourning  Bride.  The  Horatio 
and  Lothario  of  the  Fair  Penitent  xverc  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  Mr  Brereton  and  Mr  Bens- 
ry  w’ere  the  Jaflicr  and  Pierre  of  ^  cniiv 
Preserv’ed.  In  Jane  Shore,  Hastings  and 
Dumont  were  equally  and  inalienably  ap¬ 
propriated.  And  even  on  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  Isalx^lla,  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  was  performed  by  M  rs  Siddons. 
the  Duke  was  acted  by  Mr  Smith,  sw 
nothing  -  whatever  was  yielded  to  Mr 
Kemble,’  on  the  ground  either  of  his 
nius  or  the  supposed  Influence  of  ntf 
sister. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  ***^^”1! 
position  upon  some  “  removed  ground, 
and  got  up  Shirley's  Edw’ard,  the 
Prince,  ^hich  had  sunk  under  Garrirt  • 
and  the  wits  of  the  time  called  the  rcrix 
a  miracle,— the  resurrection  of  the  dea®- 


Mf/fioins  oj'  the  Life  of 

Thev  alloucd  him  the  aid  of  one  sister, 
Miss  K.  Kemble,  a  lady  of  a  iK'autiful 
ti  nire  and  very  ex|)ressivc  face ;  hut,  like 
Miss  F.  Kemble,  (the  late  Mrs  Twiss,) 
d(X'med  to  fade  away,  before  the  amazing 
brilliancy  of  Mrs  Siddons. 

The  Hamlet,  notwithstanding,  ke|>t  its 
!,TiHind,  thus  thwarted  and  op(K)scd.  It 
kTaiTK*  so  clear  and  undeniable  a  proof 
of  rare  and  genuine  talent,  that  IMr  Har¬ 
ris,  the  ablest  of  generals,  started  Hen¬ 
derson's  as  u  rival  attraction ;  and  the 
two  greatest  actors  of  their  day  were 
drawn  into  a  com|)etition,  highly  enjoyed 
by  ike  town,  and  productive  of  much  dis- 
imte,  some  research,  and  criticism  some¬ 
times  vague,  and  sometimes  partuil  and 
even  blind. 

it  was  a  common  thing  to  style  the  one 
all  nature,  and  the  other  all  art.  To  be 
sure,  this  was  done  with  strict  reciproci¬ 
ty  ;  for  two  epigrams,  I  remember,  a[>- 
ivarid  on  the  same  day,  addressed  to  the 
two  Hamlets  ; — the  writers  agreeing  in 
the  attributes,  only  bestowing  them  u|X)n 
diil’erent  i>crsons.  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  same  muse  did  not,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  pay  court  to  each  of  the  rivals. 

To  Mrs  Siddons  circumstances  ap¬ 
pear  at  one  period  to  have  been  still 
more  unpropitious. 

What  an  astonishing  change  had  taken 
lilacc  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  as  to 
her  lowers  themselves,  or  the  public 
sense  of  them,  or  both  !  It  was  on  the 
‘i!>th  November,  1775,  that  she  made  her 
tirsi  apj)carance  at  Drury-lane  theatre  in 
I’ortia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It 
was  once  only  repeated.  She  acted  the 
l.iuly  Amie  in  Richard  III.  to  Mr  Gar- 
nck’s  Richard,  and  under  the  terror  with 
w  hich  he  impressed  her,  hung  back  a  lit¬ 
tle  when  they  advanced  together,  from 
the  Kick  of  the  stage.  She  has  been 
beard  to  say,  that  the  glance  of  reproach 
that  he  threw  at  her  was  distressing 
long  after  to  her  recollection.  He  had 
clearly  never  seen  the  genius  concealed 
utidcr  her  timidity  ;  and  her  other  cha¬ 
racters  under  his  management  were  mere 
coinplimenu  to  her  personal  loveliness. 
She  acted  in  Colman's  revival  of  Epiconcy 
the  Black-moor  washed  white,  which  was 
‘ianined ;  Love's  Metamorphoses,  acted 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs  Wrighten  and  Mr 
Vernon;  Emily  in  Mrs  Cowley's  fiun- 
**'ay,  a  character  rising  early  and  walk- 
ing  in  a  garden  to  be  courted  in  a  most 
triding  and  apropos  way.  But  this  was 
uoi  the  climax  of  lier  walking  talent ; 
*kc  walked  as  Venus  in  the  procession 
the  Jubilee;  and*  at, the  end  of  the 
had  the  usual  courteous  pennis- 
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sion  to  walk  any  where  else ;  or,  in 
plainer  language,  was  discharged. 

The  following  is  the  Imst  specimen 
of  Sheridan’s  never-failing  readiness 
and  wit  which  Mr  Hoaden  presents: 

The  return  of  Palmer  again  to  Drury 
was  a  subject  of  infinite  importance,  in  a 
theatrical  |>oint  of  view,  both  to  himself 
and  Sheridan.  The  meeting  between 
these  men  of  address  W’as  therefore  ex- 
IK'cted  to  produce  something  remarkable. 
I’aliner  made  quite  a  scene  of  it.  After 
his  profound  bow',  he  approached  the 
author  of  the  School  for  'Scandal,  with  an 
air  of  {icnitent  humility  ;  his  head  de¬ 
clined,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  up¬ 
wards,  his  hands  clasiK*d  together,  and 
his  whole  air  exactly  that  of  Joseph  Sur-. 
face  before  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  He  begun 
thus — 

“  My  dear  Mr  Sheridan,  if  you  could 

but  know  what  I  feel  at  this  moment 
“ — here"  (laying  one  hand  upon  his 
heart.) 

Sheridan,  with  inimitable  readiness, 

“  Why,  Jack  !  you  forget  7  "wrote  i/,'* 
stopped  him. 

Palmer,  in  telling  the  story  himself, 
added,  that  the  manager's  wit  cost  him 
something ;  for,  said  he,  “  I  made  him 
“  add  THREE  jKJunds  jkt  w'cek  to  the 
“  salary  I  had  before  my  desertion. 

In  his  situation  of  Stage-manager 
at  Drury-lane,  Mr  Kemble's  temper, 
famed  as  he  was  for  equanimity 
and  good  nature,  appears  to  have 
been  often  put  to  trial  on  account  of 
the  stinted  means,  and  the  indolent, 
unbusinesslike  habits  of  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
his  own  interests,  as  a  proprietor  of 
Drury.  The  following  scene  borders 
upon  the  ludicrous : 

Mr  Kemble,  with  the^eatest  difficulty, 
W’as  induced  to  retain  his  situation.  Mat¬ 
ters  were  carried  in  defiance  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  thus  there  w'crc  persons  en¬ 
couraged  to  contemn  his  authority.  I  was 
present  one  night  in  SufTolk-Strect,  w'hen 
he  denounced  his  fixed,  his  unalterable  de¬ 
termination.  He  expected  Sheridan  there 
after  the  house  should  be  up,  and  aware 
of  the  great  disarming  powers  of  the  ora¬ 
tor,  in  a  sort  of  inarticulate  murmur, 
alarmed  the  party  writh  the  prospect  of  a 
scene ;  and  as  some  very  excellent  claret 
was  near  him,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  him¬ 
self  for  the  engagement.  At  length  Sheri¬ 
dan  arrived,  took  his  place  nextdo  Mrs 
Crouch  at  the  table*  looked  at  Kemble  with 
kindhcss,  but  the  kindness  was  natUiac 
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u:Iunk>2  »*  ajLik'^W^q^aL  Tbr 
acicc  iw««i  uitau^TajMC  liun^  aad 

«xcats»^vul^T  emitted  a  kmwfmixz  socni 
bk«  Umc  m  a  Me,  atid  px>az»ec  ic  tSe 
alum  ki»avd:T.  i.'Yv>«Kii  wkevered  t«e» 
v«>d>  ia  SkKridan's  ear,  akacb  Wt  him 
kih^e.,  1  Ssierc,  the  <SMrt  cau«  oc  ute 
pfcsefi:  ttiMidT  apnrcnuKT  if  his  man** 
A  coraidermhie  thw  e^apeed.  uvi 
fteqaewt  rqprtitkms  of  the  io«nd  tiefeer 
mewt  team'd  ocemrred  ;  «  hen  ar  last,  ~  Kke 
a  fattat  nf  maur,**  s^oarVr  op  nwe  KemlUe, 
and  in  ihenc  words  addressed  the  astc^ 
nish^  penprietcr  :  **  1  am  an  iLaCLti, 

whose  wm^  have  been  taamd  dc'wn  bv 
frosts  and  tnvwrs ;  hat  nom  1  shAke  mv 
piaKwis.  and  cieare  tntr  the  prneral  air, 
onto  wbieh  I  am  Kirnc.*'  He  then  de¬ 
liberated  resumed  his  seat,  and  Kxihed 
as  if  he  had  rdiered  himself  fram  in- 
sap^^rtalOc  ihra\d,\m.  Sheridan  knew 
the  cvmpiaccncT  uf  man  under  the  rxw 
tiur  of  a  dne  fij;are,  and  aw  that  his 
eagie  was  not  abaoKitetr  irrccUinmhk- ; 
he  roae,  took  a  chair  next  le  the  groat 
actor ;  in  tax)  minutes  resumed  his  old 
asemdanev.  The  tragedian  sexm  s*.>f- 
tened  inaL>  his  usaal  forgiving  temper ; 
and  i  am  ashamtd  to  sav  how  late  it 
war  when,  cordial  as  brv»ther!s  I  took 
one  arm  of  Kcinhle,  and  Sheridan  the 
other,  and  resoiutinns  were  humed 
**  that  melted  as  hreath  inm  the  ivtssinc 
wind." 

And  such  WAS  the  poacr  of  Sheridan 
npon  thh  and  every  occaaoiu  With 
Ketshle  he  itiight  be  said  to  have  a 
fHend  in  the  citadel,  for  that  gocki  man's 
venerataun  fur  him  was  extreme;  and 
most  oertainlv  I  newr  heard  him  speak 
triih  e<{ual  warmth  of  any  other  existing 
talent.  Of  politics  he  knew  absolatelv 
nothing  ;  of  pasaiitg  ex'enu  acaroeh  any- 
thiitf.  Newapa^iecs  he  did  not  re^ :  so 
that  « hen  1  oocasioiudly  repeated  to  him 
w  hat  I  had  heard  from  Mr  Pitt,  or  ivad 
in  the  puhlications  of  Burke,  he  always 
recozTod  to  hb  grand  theme,  the  do- 
tpmacc  of  Sheridan  ;  and,  as  Mrs  Kem¬ 
ble  ofWo  said,  on  that  aibject  he  was 
an  invefterak'  idolates.  Yet  he  sosnetiaaeB 
threw  off  his  ailrgiatKse.  ^  1  know  hhn 
thoroughly,**  he  said ;  all  hb  sophis. 
try,  all  his  pakry  artidees — but  I  will  be- 
ooaae  a  member  of  his  own  socsecy,  the 
rmutKiM  of  the  rEOPLK  ;  and  whea  he 
to  apeak,  1*U  put  bim  dowu.** 
Ihtoe  were  only  the  ehidlitioas  of  diTitp 
Mnted  attachmont  and  rooted  aibetion, 

.  Andf  in  our  esuuutuoiij  i*ery  like 
iHa  ebttlUtioDs  of  an  extra  dost  of 
the  “  exoeUent  claret ! !  !*’ 

Mr  Kemble  was  a^wards  com- 
to  act  with  more  finnnesa. 


Bw:  1  hare  abeacS  r.vm  scow  wno: 
lAuKaiioRs,  that  whenever  enhuev'  ^ 
hero  kroMd  of  Mr  Kemhlr,  w:» 
pMsthle  creo  few  kim  to  be  left  to  the 
directxwi  of  bis  own  iadgownt  l^v. 
fiacner,  in  a  vesirty  of  warn,  thwtee 
Kim  :  absurd  schcancs  awncytd  bsr 
and,  abo^  xlk  dsStcBl^  arwanc  hwr 
old  defws.  and  tht^  buitdirig  o;  «  ^ 
rhearre,  reals  kv^  him  m.w  kn'f  ir 
remc^’c,  tftMugb  only  Kw  t.he  |wa««y  a»'', 
than  ah  the  peruier  huwncss  of  hts  stsm^, 
rwice  toW.  A  %'arictT  of  pleasant  dUrt' 
announced  to  the  treesuTtr,  tlwu  *  i 
leading  actor  or  *cot3L.<  w  vwiUl  not  ^  sa, 
wnhom  the  arrears  of  salary  werv  tww 
np.”  l>ne  of  the  soage  fbnushm  w»wv 
iK't  supjdy  an  article  cssetilud  to  *  cop'. 
ing  not  dty,  oa  all  the  pledgee  of  tb  rv- 
prietors,  unless  Mr  Krmhie  would  raw 
hts  w\Trd  tor  the  payment.**  Ht>  c.\\: 
aaxurr  often  led  him  into  such 
asents ;  and,  asusVy,  m.wiey  was  i.wa,! 
to  keep  him  harmkrfiL  At  ^gth,  1  rr-. 
retnernher  my  fhewd  had  the  mcrtiScs* 
tkm  to  he  arreated  ai^  woe  of  tScse  ro. 
gagmtents.  and  Im  iadignatkin  was  f\. 
tretno,  m  Iv  so  wickedly  rh^rraced.  ''  be* 
the  duty  he  had  U'  discharge  was  c\o. 
iQdered.  perhaps  a  ana/  shcaU  ha'c  Krr 
provided  in  a  certain  aasemhly,  to  wcurr 
the  public  ap}iearancr  of  the  mwapr 
ujton  all  occasions,  by  the  imkAlahilnv  i'- 
his  peraon.  If  o'er  there  was  iwr  iwii- 
vichial  more  particularly  than  aiH'rt« 
scmpnU'ais  as  k'  tair  dealing  ia  thcwiwkl. 
that  one  was  Mr  Kcmhle ;  hat  ha  ways 
and  means  were  all  simple  and  davrt. 
He  wras.  through  hfh,  a  child  eiwn  ir  ihf 
forms  of  busineas;  but,  in  the  Uw«*l 
tense  of  the  terms,  a  punobual  jwynw'4<» 
and  strictly  Iwuiest  man.  On  tha  «»n»- 
sion  the  iwraon  gut  his  money,  aail  Wr 
Kemhle  rolhwpushed  the  managewu'oi. 

One  more  scene,  in  which  ShcriiUn 
is  introduced : 

On  the  9th  of  Juno.  Mr  Richanlsoru 
one  of  the  proprietor*  iff  Drary  -lanr.  dini 
from  the  clfrets  of  a  ni}4n^  WeM- 
vessel.  I  (hrtneriy  Huiched  w  ith  ngwt 
upon  the  earW  ckiae  of  a  life  th*t  uwgb*» 
under  a  change  of  habits,  have  been  h»?H* 
ly  uaefrd,  as  H  was  certainly  ornan*^'**^ 
1  noticed  that  he  had  his  AiH  share  » » 
clasrical  pleu«ntries  of  his  time.  He  ^ 
a  contributor,  w^  Ellis  and  Hr 
lunce,  ta  the  Bolhad  and  P»"**"**^ 
Odoa.  My  pleasant  and  eonsis"' 
through  life,  Mr  Tayler*  knew 
SOB  trail  before  the  ^»ell  of  Sheridan 
hold  upon  him,  and  has  fhndly  de«ff^^ 
him  to  me  aa  one  of  the  gsj^  sp*”*’ 
about  town.  A  man  of 
tion,  great  reading,  aound  yudgtneait 


*»  IIIX\U4V^  ;V(V>C|HXW 

^  c^unii.'trf* 

KK.'ur>iA'«  MCV'  «u4  «  «m«y[  t^ku^  s^f 
>^Mna»n;  **  It  ««*  )u»  ittnoetv  cv«\k-»N 

am»c  MK'S»nk«r>»  «Ani 
ium  HU*  tW  iMf  ItKWtMM^ 

)tf  •v>«  c  i:ta4Ju«^«  CMv^ect  hum  ini^  « 
.-VM^  tlK  nK>»«  hdbnoiu-,  «nd  UKVi 
ut^vAChAhk  UKinU  rxc«iUofk>m"  H*x'h<« 
A.-X  A>  «$  the  camtpter»  oi 

Mtuiv,  that  1  c\>ukl  iMt  rv\'<n 

i  thctf  UKval  eAboftct  . 

SlMCkUa  luki  Kv  Kk'hAr^>m  *11  the 
^'!A':k\r  t!ut  a  cAnw'le«s  man  can  ha\Y 
^  He  nvade  a  )kmnu  thoivt^\ 

4V.  j^vu^  to  Kj^haiu,  i*  «\'  the  Un; 
4Jh-e^  )vti4n'.M>l  o\er  hct  ivmauw.  Mr 
T^vkv'  «a\a«  ihrv  arriv'eU  t>k>  late  h\ 
a.vs){  a  4)aiir(er  oi  an  lk«at.  The  clrr|^* 
uu:i  hki  ju«t  ix'Urvd  itvmu  the 
N:\:ku:)  nas  la  an  ai^anv  tW*  gn^f  at  thb 
4u»4n^vvuatukMU  ;  hat  h»  (inetvrihl  ivam«v« 
jcvyvriv  enhevtvl  u^ton  the  mctvm,  |e\w 
4ur.vi  a  |Viute  and  humane  re(x:<tia\n  al 
::ar  cl»^  lU  the  tu  cttahle  the 

:a.\  V  ucaue  to  sj^a’  that  he  Kud  atioiKlea 
tike  luut'ful  iU'  hia  iVicabL 

The  i>arty  duKd  tvtg^^th^r  at  the  Inn, 
aa.i  afioc  the  cK^th  was  tvnv^eed,  their 
luviiK'w  Rv  the  deevaaed  broke  Rmth-  w 
*>  Ai’ifes?  ti'stiiaontaU  to  hb  meiita  l^r 
tum.v  «aa  to  elvviae  the  kind  ivf  atveie 
ke  lu>  niauavietiiiv  and  Sheridan  himself 
isivUTtiVvk  to  iMiupuee  a  amtahk  inecTip. 
t^n ;  but  no  oirioiu  abuir  eamr  coveiwi 
ba  reiuaMis  and  the  promwwd  inarri^ukut 
JK'xtr  auN  uritien,  Sneh  are  the  haatr 
^*K\tj{e^  4vi*  rpvvni  cnef,  and  the  perfvinn* 
aiK\’»  oi'  iudvdem  (^'•una. 

The  following  may  possi's*  *ome 
inrertsi  to  those  who  anr  aware 
tbi‘  ciroumstanct's  attending  the  ttrst 
J''v\iucuon,  and  the  failure,  of  I'ole- 
Uiaii  K  pit\Y  called  the  Irou-Cht'si. 

The  authew  was  severely  aniH\ved  hy 
ihc  treatment  td"  his  fday,  and  WrvWe  a 
''*TT  "ngry  preface,  nhich  the  ^cnad* 
•••kwtrd  n\»rkl  valued  at  a  uniwca  ! 
ihvHijjh  it  has  been  hmg  lunitted,  I 
yet  he  afhkid,  in  a  sak'^rtvwn,  to 
*“srk  the  coin{iaratiTv  prices  of  the  Iron- 
i  best  wiM  the  Moody  knifh  of  the  au* 
thor  t  xenjiieancc,  and  of  one  triihtmf  lu 
•knumj  the  very  unusual  things  in  this 
1*^5  »  a  |iassag«  deacribing  sonw  of  the 
•"^Hiusrian  pursuits  which  w’ere  attri* 
^trd  commonly  to  the  great  actor  :  the 
application  of  them,  1  fancy, 
the  author  too  much  to  allow 
to  ({Qcition  their  delicacy  or  wiadiwn. 

^.Iwwd  b  «a  dsm>  rrsdii^  us)  Mu'k  Iskter} 

In  KU  chin.  Me  «|wa)u 
4)mowy;  and  hs  invfs  on  fscss 
‘•frtoLLf^  headaches  •  iicaivr  aiu) 


Vw  Iwek  aa  bsFWJi^  v  ask's  at  Ha  Smis 
U  «r«swos\t  »uS  auvtitO  «muu|>  an) 


Ukr  s  tSnmsnV  )un'.>r>nMsn.* 

The  ohwt  of  all  this  vs  ivu  in  the  .'dhv> 

X  _  a  > 

Mvwiins'r  »s  no  soKk  p^esw*  Tt*e  •'  Mtack- 
Wtter"  ««as  m  vVsily  uae  m  hfs  tmvs  aist 
K«eyi  afterv.  The  "  scaror  aixl  curams'* 
sx\  M'  the  hhmry  wanh\\  Ttwv,  to  he- 
c^vone  "  halts  Rw  Wamirtg  S'  iwMO-'  at  '' 
It  »  H'hsk'U'  ssutw  assl,  uhtsv 

it  stands,  i>  an  anai.'hr\vibnv  I  heard 
this,  at  the  time,  ftwu  ,>i>e  jvntsi  inter¬ 
ested  III  the  I'Ui  ;  Nn  it  a  as  \vrtoinly 
UvU  Mr  kemSV,  h1s\  I  'eiv\^'  hcH,  ic, 
",'uW  hsie  Njxvken  the  luH'ts  hs,t  he 
S'und  them  tii  hn  jvirt,  w'  jxrtVvt''  io- 
sewsthle  nas  he  to  what  the  multitude 
m^t  ihmk  t'f  hoii  tir  hi>  )'ur>.uilx  U  ith 
a  iCTs  sitvrre  regasi  l\'r  K'lh  tht'W  gsm- 
tiemeis  1  >et  det\'rm»iv\l,  that  it  wxhiU 
he  unnwinlv  to  a\^'kl  the  alt^s- 

gethx'T,  Mr  Kx'nihle  neix’r  S'l'lnd  t%'  the 
prviaee  kiaias'’  ;  ihi'er  uere,  )X'» hoi's,  Sv 
many,  eajfer  to  thrust  themM'hex  intv» 
the  xuder,  which  the  KcrtK^  wnh  cha- 
raeterssik' e^utivx'wtnin,  call  ai'^'uls  e^ 

Mr  iViiuan  Kn'M):ht  out  hts  yilay  at  the 
little  theats\  and  xvrtaudy  catsMishexi 
there,  that  the  sso*#  \igiW\His  health  was 
cev)uirexl  to  sustain  the  aUiV'st  ioR'itial 
agiuik'^  »»f  the  herxv  NeiTi  dui  ai\>  actxw 
in  my  time  make  such  dSMdiul  exi'tin'us 
as  were  made  h;»  KUv4t»m,  then  in  lha 
ligvHir  x'f  his  youth,  ami  lu  the  commanxi 
of  a  wux'e  unequal l«\l,  jx-rhaj's,  in  jx'wwr. 
1  rwiieml>er  wvll  the  x'ffK'ts  he  j'sxlux'exl ; 
he  will  fvvrgii'e  me.  I'm  the  •a,'ki »x'k,dy 
aAua4‘  erV'^giaa/  »vlar*r  wa*  ux't  there  ; 
the,d«Hfd/iile  ,\wiyxwareo^*4\iA'i4sh>#.^/n  - 
hood,  ami  the  internal  struggKu  »'f  mV 
^aifr  eaniki/Ulfd  prim'iide,  wvre  ihU  tv*  Iw 
aeeii,  as  a  jiaUy  ujV'n  the  wuuum wince, 
that  sIh'uUI  have  viweii  by  parity  atwl 
beauty.  Nv»;  these  wv'cr  vmly  to  b»*  fl'und 
in  the  art,  I'r  w'vvwietful  c\pressK*n  of 
Krtnhle.  Sv' identilietl,  1  may  sa>,  was 
he  w  ith  Sh  Kdwani  Mortimer,  that,  if  his 
voice  had  utterly  ftiikd  him,  and  he  had 
hem  mciely  aide  to  mV  ami  hn>k  the  |iart, 
he  wtHtld  have  epm  eyevi  a  itv'tv  graiihic 
evhihWv'n  i'r  it,  than  all  the  artvirw,  from 
ITPd  h'  the  |wrscnt  Mwir,  haie  Iwii  able 
to  supply.  Hut  it  w  as  quite  itt'i)S'Sialile 
Rw  the  jilay  to  reci'ver  itself  at  Drury . lane 
Theatre,  Sv»n>e  years  elap'ied,  I  Iwliei'e, 
without  the  least  appnwH'h  of  the  jwirties 
to  reconciliation  j  atid  Mr  Ketnhlo  hhii« 
self  hild  me,  that  such  a  thing  w  as  iiii* 
pvwstble,  and  1  must  leave  it  where  it 
stood :  however,  to  Lord  Mulgravc  and 
to  Frank  North,  he  at  last  yielded  up  the 
poinu—the  parties  met,-—"  wlite  e tent'll 
Its  natural  power  u|ion  dramatic  as  well 
as  other  kings  j"  and  he,  I  am  qtdte  stMw» 
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excusod  what  wa«  too  gross  in  the  attack, 
and  at  all  events  utijust  to  his  talents,  by 
considering  the  usual  irritability  of  au« 
thors,  and  the  absolute  injury  of  his  own 
unlucky  indis|)osition.  Mr  Kemble  knew, 
too,  that  he  had  really  taken  very  great 
IKiins  in  the  preparations  for  this  play, 
and  studiously  decorated  it  with  all  the 
truth  of  scenery  that  the  studies  of  CaiK)n 
could  supply.  It  would  be  folly  to  as* 
cribe  these  aids  to  any  other  taste  or  zeal 
than  those  of  Mr  Kemble.  The  artist 
invariably  worked  by  his  instruction.  For 
Vortigern,  let  me  say,  he  only  altered  two 
scenes.  For  the  Iron  Chest,  he  executed 
an  ancient  burouinl  hall,  the  architecture 
of  the  times  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VI.  The  library  of  Sir  Edward  Morti¬ 
mer,  from  the  most  i>erfcct  specimens  of 
the  Gothic  in  existence.  The  vaulting  of 
the  groined  ceiling,  taken  from  a  part  of 
the  beautiful  cloister  of  the  monks  of  St 
Stephen,  Westminster ;  the  very  book¬ 
cases  had  similar  antiquity  and  beauty. 

Mr  Boaden  appears  to  have  no  pe¬ 
culiar  admiration  of  Mr  Elliston, 
whom  lie  delights  to  c.xhibit  as  a 
master  of  puttery  and  bam. 

The  summer  season  produced  little  no¬ 
ticeable,  except  the  l)eginning  address  of 
that  extraordinary  man  Mr  Elliston.  On 
the  10th  of  September  he  solicited  the 
public  to  countenance  a  benefit  at  the 
Ojx'ra  House — the  little  theatre  being  too 
small  cither  for  his  attraction  or  his  hoixs. 
He  announced  Pizarro,  with  Love  Laughs 
ut  Locksmiths,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  the  doors  of  the  the¬ 
atre  could  be  secured.  Any  temporary  in- 
vasion  of  this  region  of  fashion  has  always 
been  precious  to  the  visitors  of  our  com¬ 
mon  theatres  ;  they  consider  it,  in  short, 
as  a  cheap  luxury — they  enter  the  almost 
forbidden  circle  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
imagine  raptures  in  the  experiment  “  that 
they  never  know." 

But  os  the  half-guineas  at  a  pit-door  of 
the  o{x^ra  arc  rather  delil>eratcly  laid 
down,  and  no  money  can  ever  be  taken 
in  its  season  at  the  box-door,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  house  never  planned  any  secu¬ 
rities,  to  keep  the  {people  from  entering 
too  rapidly.  They  in  truth  dropt  rather 
than  rusht  in.  On  the  present  occasion, 
a  multitude  assembled  at  the  doors,  be¬ 
fore  whose  pressure  they  ere  long  gave 
way,  and ‘all  the  petty  impediments  of 
the  Italian  gentry  were  swept  aside :  some 
{iahl  their  money  and  got  “  no  cficques  i 
othen  threw  down  bank-notes  and  took 
no  rAoitgc,~Jmany  were  carried  in  by  a 
torrent,  that  was  too  rapid  even  for  the* 
operations  of  the  plunderer. 

Our  inimitable  friend  came  forward  to 
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notice  that  tlie  terms  (f  admission  had  in 
very  many  crises  not  been  cornplkd  vith. 

Good  phrases,”  says  Bardolph,  “  surelr 
are,  and  ever  W’cre,  very  commendable." 
His  appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  audience 
was;  most  liberally  answered  on  their  parts. 
Some  of  his  friends,  with  pewter  plates  in 
their  hands,  collected  through  the  pit; 
and  the  most  assiduous  churchwardens 
never  heard  the  oflerings  of  charity  clat. 
ter  more  cheerfully.  The  honour  of  our 
hero  was  pledged  to  supply  change  for 
the  notes  that  had  been  taken ;  and  in 
spite  of  accidents,  he  was  said  to  have 
received,  at  least,  i.*.G(X)  that  evening. 

After  bleeding,  quiet  usually  is  restored 
to  the  agitated  frame  :  but  no  sooner  was 
the  curtain  up,  than  the  stage  was  found 
almost  covered  with  |Kople  standing  ten 
rows  deep.  A  violent  storm  once  more 
arose  among  the  visitors  in  the  body  of 
the  house,  who  figured  to  themselves  what 
a  business  Pizarro  would  make  of  it,  with 
at  least  three  hundred  English  in  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  army.  But  Elliston  turned  a  nui¬ 
sance  into  perfume  by  a  second  address, 
as  to  “  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
those  w'ho  bad  done  him  an  honour,  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  never  !« 
eradicated  from  his  heart.”  He  added, 

I  humbly  trust,  therefore,  that  to  a 
Briton  you  will  not  deny  that  favour, 
which  your  spontaneous  goodness  formerly 
granted  to  a  Foreigner'* 

The  plea  of  course  was  irresistible; 
not  that  the  present  audience  knew  one 
title  of  the  case  that  w’as  cited  for  their 
emulation  ;  which,  in  fact,  was  an  opera 
benefit  for  Madame  Banti;  when,  in 
truth,  it  little  signified  w’ho  were  on  or  off 
the  stage,  so  as  she  herself  was  but  there. 

The  close  of  the  little  theatre  called  for 
more  of  his  dexterity, — for  they  had  some, 
how  disirensed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
mountaineers,  with  both  Sadi  and  Agnc*- 
On  he  comes,  and,  as  usual,  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Hear  him — 

“  To  this  I  believe  I  may  impute  that 
partial  disapprobation  which  I  have  just 
heard.  The  circumstance  might  have 
been  glossed  over^  but  we  always 
speaking  the  truth.” 

When  he  comes  to  return  thanks  vx 
the  MANAGES,  he  slily  take*  credit  w 
the  cqpiu  verborum  of  his  own  fiomph* 
menu.  “  It  4  difficult  (iwi  for  ? 
vary  the  expreanons  of  gratitude 
your  favour  has  ao  repeatedly  excited. 

“  The  PESi'ORMESa,  ladies  and 
tlemen^  join  with  me  in  acknowleoginj 
the  fullest  force  of  your 
support ;  and  we  most  respectfully* 
grateftilly,  and  most  qfftciumatel^ 
you  farewelL” 

1  should  be  afraid  td  trust  fttw 
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t.incous  flow  with  deliberate  composition. 
Mr  Tilt  \ras  said  not  to  be  quite  felicitous 
upc'n  paper.  1  almost  wish  that  Elliston 
would  refuse  even  to  write  an  order. 

My  pleasant  bustling  friend  is  sup]X)S. 
C(1  l)V  some  jieople  to  be  rather  too  fond 
of  these  pcrsoml  appeals^  and  there  have 
lioen  occasions,  on  which  even  his  pru- 
(lonw  in  making  them  seems  rather  ques¬ 
tionable.  Besides,  from  his  success,  a 
fashion  attaches  to  such  things  :  and  now, 
“  ever)’  puny  whipster  gets  his  sword 
Imt  I  can  safely  afford  him  the  praise  of 
king  the  great  and  unrivalled  master  of 
all  accidents  ;  the  courageous  cap¬ 

tain  of  complxmcnti  ;  the  standing  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  own  success ;  and  the  ha|i- 
piest  sedative  that  was  ever  exhibited  to 
an  unruly  Ixxly. 

This,  we  think,  is  rather  ill-natured 
on  tlic  part  of  Mr  Boaden :  he  had 
no  sort  of  right  to  dress  out  **  his 
pleasant  bustling  friend’*  for  public 
exhibition,  merely  on  account  of  his 
oratorical  infinnity.  En  revanche  we 
shall  put  Mr  Boaden  himself  en  spec^ 
fade,  by  extracting  some  of  his  choice 
reciiK's  for  dressing  a  ghost  fit  for  the 
!=lage.  The  worthy  gentleman  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  earnest,  through  to  us  he 
appears  as  positively  mad  on  this 
subject,  as  if  “  the, buried  Majesty  of 
Denmark”  had  actually  risen  in  ap¬ 
palling  apparition  before  him. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  alarm 
at  venturing  within  that  circle,  w’hicli 
none  but  Shakespeare  had  hitherto  trod¬ 
den  with  success,  Mr  Boaden  decided 
to  make  his  experiment,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  failure  of  others  had  not  pro- 
nwleil  from  defective  pre|)aration  as  to 
the  supernatural  incident,  or  from  its 
imperfect  or  vulgar  exhibition.  I  have, 
wrly  in  this  work,  stated  my  opinion, 
that  nothing  ever  was  more  tasteless  than 
the  stage  exhibition  of  the  ghost  in  Ham¬ 
let.  The  great  author  has  w’ritten  with 
his  highest  power  ;  he  has  displayed  un- 
I'^ncled  know’ledge  of  effect ;  he  has 
piven  to  frequent  repetition  the  absolute 


has  w’hat  seems  person,  invested  in  W’lia 
seems  to  be  armour ;  it  Itcars  the  rega 
sceptre  ;  its  countenance  is  human  in  its 
lineaments,  though  it  inspires  more  awe 
than  mere  humanity  can  excite.  How  is 
all  this  produced  ?  By  recollecting  some 
of  the  known  principles  of  the  sublime. 
By  the  artitices  of  the  pallet;  by  keeping 
down  all  too  |X)sUivc  indications  of  sub¬ 
stance  ;  by  the  choice  of  a  cold  slaty  preva¬ 
lent  colour,  touched  slightly  with  the  pale 
silvery  tone  of  moonlight ;  by  a  step  gi¬ 
gantic  in  its  extent,  and  action  of  the 
most  venerable  dignity  and  commaniL 

So  much  of  the  theory ;  now  for 
the  practice. 

I  have  already  ventured,  some  pages 
l)ack,  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  how  the  supernatural  may  best  he 
exhibited  upon  the  stage  ;  and  1,  at  the 
same  time,  showed  that  the  author  of 
Fontainvillc  Forest  (Mr  Boaden,)  medi¬ 
tated  some  improvements  which  were 
suggested  to  him  by  the  sister  art  of 
painting.  How  far  the  stage  execution 
might  corresjwnd  with  his  notion  w’as 
matter  of  ex|^eriment.  A  ludicrous  mis¬ 
conception  of  his  instructions  might  have 
ruineil  his  whole  design.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  find  some  amusement  in  the 
miseries  of  an  author.  The  great  con¬ 
trivance  w’as,  that  the  sjxjctrc  should  ap- 
jiear  through  a  blueish-grey  gauze,  so  aa 
to  remove  the  too  corpore^  effect  of  n 
“  live  actor,”  and  convert  the  moving  sub¬ 
stance  into  a  gliding  essence. 

As,  to  speak  the  absolute  truth,  any 
great  effect  in  this  play  depended  on  the 
management  of  tl)e  ghost  scene,  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  ordered  a  night  rehearsal  of  it,  that 
the  author  might  judge  how  happily  the 
stage  had  seconded  his  conceptions.  Mrs 
Pope  had  charmed  us  with  the  pathos  of 
her  recitation,— the  entrance  of  the  spec¬ 
tre  approached.  On  came  good,  honest, 
jolly  Thompson,  “  in  his  habit  as  he 
liv'd,”  with  the  leathern  pilch,  “  time 
out  of  mind  the  player's  armour” — as 
thick  nearly  as  he  was  long,— 

“  And  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Kquipt  from  top  to  toe. 


Hi^hT.Snh.lly  did  thn-w.” 
‘^'•ann  »  dispelled  by  the  heavy,  bulky,  ® 


^king  subsUntiality  of  the  spirit, 
^hcr^  the  whole  of  this  “  gracious 
figure''  should  look  as  if  it  was  collected 
|hc  surrounding  air,  and  ready, 
^nen  its  impression  should  be  mode,  to 
»n<flt  into  thin  air”  again. 

Pwbflps  the  suhlimett  effort  of  paint- 
is  the  figure  of  the  Boyal  Dane,  as  he 


No;  never,  except  a  river.god  in  aoinc. 
procesasion,  with  all  his  ndge  about  him ; 
never  did  1  heboid  such  a  figure !  1  waa 
rivetted  to  my  seat  with  astonisbaicnt. 
Mr  Harris,  who  sat  in  the  front,  by  my 
side,  said  he  thought  the  effect  very  good. 
But  not  staying  to  dispute  this  opinion,  1 
made  no  secret  of  my  distress  and  alarm  ; 


in  the  large  composition  of  Mr  ami  clearly  explained  to  hhn  what  my 
**pli  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  It  own  idea  really  was.  He  laughed  hcartiljr 


,  ‘Mcm^trs  bf  'ihe  LiJ\:  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 

jrttlw  ii)ittake»«Dd  we  tooft  fiwrid,a  Ganick.  Besriiles*  the  rerlril,  or 
■»  pnrul.uf  ih*  aeene,  a  iwoper  place  for  adaptation  for  the  stage,  of  sevml 
Vm  w«m  hjr  oW  ThompfoB.  I’be  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  efforts  of 
€^«my  eiicci  pf .„ihe  tiwdMional  stane  ar-  his  pen  appear  to  have  been  limited 

to  a  tragedy  called  Belisarius -tie 
^  'Vemale  QflScor.a  con,e*av,^a  fare- 
I  tow  t^.t,  mthc  g  plot,-ana  tit 

ed;  and  at  leDgth%.e  found  the.  tall,  ;--^n  oecawooal  prologue 

sweeping  figure,  that  was  to  freeze  the  volume  m  .fugiUve  lueces  of 

spectator  with  horror,  in  the  person  of  poctry,-~wd  an  iLssay  on  the  cUaiae* 
Follct,  the  clown  so  royally  celeteated  for  Richard  and  Macbeth*  Ihe 

the  eatiog  of  carrots  in  the  pantomimes.  believe,  all  of  these 

Follet  readily  agreed  to  lend  his  person  which  Were  ever  printed.  Here  is  a 
on  this  momentous  occasion  ; — his  stride  .amall  morsel  for  the  Bibliotnaniaos. 
might  have  delighted  Mr  Fuaeli  himself ; 

bis  figure  was  of  the  heroic  height ;  •  These  poems  are  to  he  found  in  a  very 

bis  action  whatever  you  chose  to  order,  small  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  puh. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  rettuisites  lished  at  York  in  17Blt.  I  have  read  a 
for  the  part,  there  occurred  one  fortnkla-  ridiculous  story,  that  he  was  so  hurt  when 
ble  difficulty  u.~The  gl)Ost  had  bst  two  he  saw  them  in  print,  that  he  endeavour, 
words  to  utter,  p£ai&u*p  ushe  —  ed  to  suppress  them,  and  at  one  fell 
now  “  that  will  be  exactly  the  case  with  swoop**  deatroyred  250  copies.  This,  by 
the  author,**  said  Follet,  “  if  /  speak  the  w’ay,  was  fifty  more  than  the  whole 
them.**  The  fable  had  taught  every  l^y,  impression  :  200  only  were  printed,  and 
that  though  the  animal  might  be  con«  his  publisher  continued  to  sell  these,  quite 
cculed,  the  i»olc^  would  betray  him.  We  unmolested  by  the  author,  down  to  tht* 
tlicrefore  settled  it,  that,  in  imitation  of  year  1803.  1  have  his  own  authority  for 

Ihe  ancients,  he  should  be  only  the  mime,  saying  that,  ut  that  time,  about  a  dorxa 
lo  make  the  action  on  the  stage,  and  that  copies  remained  in  his  hands,  which  Mr 
poor  Thompson,  disencumbered  from  the  Kemble  begged  of  him,  and  upon  receiv. 
ptloh  of  the  Majesty  of  Denmark,  should  ing  them  he  certainly  put  them,  with 
yet  as  the  wing,  with  hollow  voire,  pro-  much  tranquillity,  into  the  fire,  a  fate 
oouDce  the  two  important  words;  to  which,  since  then,  invariably  attended 
which  the  extended  arm  of  Follet  might  any  straggling  copy  which  he  beggwl 
give  the  consentaneous  action.  from  a  friend,  and  1  believe  even  bou^t 

All  that  rrmainod  now  was  to  dress  at  any  sale  which  contained  it.  In  the 
the  spirit ;  for  which  purpose  I  recom-  year  1818  he  found  two  or  three  co- 
mended  a  dark-blue  grey  stuff,  made  in  j»ies  still  in  York  ;  he  bought  them  at 
the  shape  of  armour,  and  sitting  close  to  A.l,  11s.  €kL  each ;  and  there,  I  believe, 
the  person  ;  and  when  Follet  (of  counte  closed  his  fiery  persecution  of  these  fugi* 
unknown)  w'as  thus  dressed,  and  faintly  lives.  > 

visible  behind  the  gause,  or  cra}>e,  spread  r  i  c 

before  the  scene,  the  whisper  of  the  The  following  scene  after 
iKMise,  as  he  was  aboat  to  enter,-..tbe  which  reduced  Covent-Garden  1  he^ 
breathleas  silence,  while  ha  floated  along  tre  to  ashes,  U  given  as  characteristic 
bke  a  shadow, — proved  to  me  that  I  had  of  Kemble, 
achieved  the  great  desideratum  ;  and  the 

often-renewed  plaudits,  when  the  curtain  the  morning  after  the  fire,  as  soor 

feU,  told  me  that  the  audience  had  cn-  as  1  had  breakfosted,  1  haslcufd  to  ow 
joyed  Rttssel-Streot,  to  ascertain  the  state  o*  t" 

sufferers;  .ap4  give  wy  btUa  akl  that 

That  sacred  terror,  that  severe  delight,”  might  bq  to>ep<?F^  Homst 

for  which  alone  It  is  excusable  to  overpass  Rouibam  in  sil^oe 
the  ordtoary  limits  of  natOT«.  -  “P  «tai«  hefo^^^  me 

For  a  whimsical  dilemma  that  occur-  ^  in 

aad,  I  may.  be  exeused  in  speaking  of  tbc'gtass;  Utolly  abstw^  and  je*  «« 
I  cninriy  »ld,  puW 

*Wd  Ihlt  l  fbond  the  authnr^^rrrrintii  •  SOhht,  Ulfd'tm  gBChlg  eXCIil^ 

\r  -  ‘  «  and  bavu  tho  world  to  begin  again  I 

All  Kcinbk  s  efforU  ^in  litetalurc  .  Hie  brother  Cbarlos,  wrapt  up 
were  not  so  nunierous  at  llmae  became  ftom  ibc  fire,  was  sitting 
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five,  upon  iho  end  of  tbc  oopha;  and  a 
i  genilemta,  much  attached  to  Mr  Harris, 

I  who  in  and  about  the  theatre  wat  fami- 
iiarly  styled  oid  Divet,  with  hit  back  to 
I  the  wait,  and  leaning  upon  his  cane,  sat 
frowning  in  a  comer.  It  u  as  not  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  called  for  speech  ;  our  saluta- 
tioni  were  like  those  at  a  funeral.  1  took 
a  chair,  and  sat  observing  the  ntanner 
and  the  look  of  Kemble.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  Mrs  Kemble  to 
feel  and  think  of  their  perwotml  loss  in  this 
dreadful  calamity.  Her  husband,  1  am 
convinced,  while  1  saw  him,  never  thought 
of  himulf  at  alL  His  mind  was  rather 
raised  than  dejected,  and  his  imagination 
distended  with  the  pictured  detail  of  all 
the  treasures  that  had  perished  in  the  con¬ 
flagration.  At  length  he  broke  out  in  ex- 
I  clanuuion,  which  [  have  {weserved  as 
characteristic  of  his  turn  of  mind. 

Yes !  it  has  perished  ;  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  theatre,  which  for  all  the  purposes  of 
exhibition  or  comfort,  was  the  first  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  gone,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
every  description,  and  some  which  can 
never  be  replaced.  The  library,  which 
contained  all  those  immortal  productions 
of  oar  countrymen,  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  representation  I  That  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  MUSIC,  composed  by  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  that  Bdence,~.-by  Handel, 
Ame,  and  others  ;  most  of  it  manuscript, 
in  the  original  score  f  That  wardrobe, 
itored  with  the  costumes  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  accumulated  by  unwearied  re- 
and  at  incredible  expense  f  6cB- 
x'Ery,  the  triumph  of  the  art,  unrivalled 
lor  its  accuracy,  and  to  exquisitely  finish¬ 
ed,  that  it  might  be*  the  ornament  of 
jour  drawing.rooms,  were  they  only  large 
enough  to  contain  it !  Of  all  this  vast 
treasure  nothing  now  remains,  but  the 
AIMS  of  Ehglavd  over  the  entrance  of 
the  theatre,— and  the  Romak  eagle 
•tending  toixtary  in  the  market  place  !” 


should  greatly  exceed  our  li¬ 
mits  were  we  to  give  more  extracts, 
aowever  curious  and  interesting  they 
jniy  appear  to  ourteives ;  indeed  we 
htve  done  so  already,  and  must  now 
close  our  account  of  Mr  Boaden's  vo- 
Jame  with  a  short  summary  of  the 
iQpretnon  which  the  character  of  his 
fiero  has  left  upon  our  mind.  Mr 
appears  to  have  been  gifted 
^th  talents  which  would  have  secu- 
Ijfd  him  eminence  in  any  profession. 

that  of  actor  big  mind  bad  been 
?***®l*d  by  its  earliest  bias.  To  the 
J®ptovement  of  his  own  art,  and  the 
jWeetion  of  the  diaina,  be  appears 
woagh  life  u>  have  directed  his  nn^ 
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remitting  studies ;  and  that  high  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  which  be  attained 
was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  svp- 
posed,  the  mere  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  physical  capability,  and  a  con¬ 
genial  imagination  :  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  social 
or  convivial  qualities,  much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  severe  study  ; 
and  to  whatever  pitch  of  excellence 
he  had  attained  in  any  of  his  deli¬ 
neations,  be  appears  never  to  have 
thought  that  excellence  incapable  of 
improvement.  In  his  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  he  was  at  once  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman.  With  the  highest 
notions  of  honour,  Mr  Kemble  was 
totally  incapable  of  a  mean  or  a  sor¬ 
did  action.  Avarice  has  sometimes 
been  minted  as  a  begetting  sin  in  his 
family.  Mr  Kemble  roi^it  not,  in¬ 
deed,  throw  away  his  earnings  in  in¬ 
discriminate  and  eccentric  profusion ; 
but  examples  are  not  wanting  which 
exhibit  him  both  .as  a  just  and  gene¬ 
rous  man.  One  circumstance  in  his 
life  we  shall  here  advert  to,  as  it  re¬ 
flects  equal  honour  upon  Kemble, 
and  upon  the  nobleman  whose  name 
is  connected  with  it.  We  allude 
to  the  very  delicate  and  handsome 
manner  in  which,  as  some  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  destruction  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  by  the  burning  of  Covent-Gar¬ 
den  Theatre,  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  proffired  Kemble  the  loan  of 
£10,000  upon  his  personal  bond — 
but  Mr  Boaden  must  tell  the  rest. 

The  {iroprictors  and  their  friends  on 
this  great  day  dined  together ;  and  Mr 
Kemble  rose  with  the  roost  grateful  emo¬ 
tion  to  address  them.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper,  which  had  been  that  mo¬ 
ment  delivered  to  him  from  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  noti¬ 
ced  the  business  of  the  day,  as  rendering  ft 
one  of  the  proudest  in  Mr  Kemble*s  life, 
opd  conveyed  his  Grace's  determination 
to  make  it  one  of  the  happieti ;  and  at 
no  doubt  the  joy  of  all  concerned  would 
demand  and  justify  a  bonflreon  the  occa- 
sioo,  be  begged  that  Mr  KemUe  would 
use  the  encloetd  (his  bond  for  £.10,000 
camceUed)  to  tight  thepifa. 

In  tbe  aecounts  that  have  hem  given  of 
this  tra inaction,  Mr  Kemble  it  tundc^ 
with*  the  utmoec  regularity,  to  pty  the 
interest  os  the  qmfttn  bo^ifne  due  |  aiid 
the  world  may  properly  give  my  Mend 
the  credit  of  doing  to  the  tyUabte  every 
thing  dtmi  ought  to  be  dotwupbifkiicb  an 
decastocL  Rut  ae  fbo  writers  UMMssHvdi 
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very  acctirttdy  Mate,  that  the  loan  took  .  He  had  indeed  made  Fatsut'  his  owjr, 
cff^t  soon  after  the  tmrning  of  the  theatre  and  the  jolly  knight  seemed  rather  toe 
OB  the  20th  of  September  ISOS,  and  the  kindly  to  have  returned  the  coin|diin«nt ; 
bond  itself  was  returned  cancelled  on  the  for  that  vast  soul  of  humoar  more  or  lew 
Slst  of  December  of  the  same  year,  it  is  informed  all  his  other  dHuacters. 
certain  that  the  noble  Duke  did  not  per-  The  power  of  Henderson  was  analytic, 
roit  any  vast  exercise  of  Mr  Kemble’s  He  was  not  emitented  with  the  meie  light 
punctuality,  as  the  quarters  became  due.  of  common  meaning— .be  shewed  it  yos 

-inr  .  ,  ,  1  *1.  4  through  a  prism,  and  refracted  all  the 

We  have  a  ready  mentioned,  that  h««th.t  en»iM. 

iome  of  Mr  Doaden  s  sketches  of  fa-  composkSon  of  any  ray  of  human 

moils  authors  and  actors  are  occa-  character.  Besides  the  philosophic  is. 
sionally  graphic  and  spirited.  We  genaity  of  such  a  design,  he  had  a  voiev 
can  only  spare  room  for  his  account  ^  flexible,  that  its  tones  conveyed  sll 
of  Henderson  ;  premising,  however,  that  his  meaning  would  insinuate.  1  win 
that  the  tragic  talents  of  this  adir.i-  try  at  least  to  make  this  clearer  by  an 
rable  actor  have  been  rated  higher  instance,  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  a 
in  other  accounts  we  have  read  from  common  book,  The  Sentimental  Jour, 
the  pens  of  his  contemporaries.  '^kich  every  body  has  read  to  him. 

self ;  and  few,  w’ho  have  heard  Hender. 

Mr  Henderson  was  at  this  time,  per-  wouW,  1  should  think,  venture  to 

haps,  the  greatest  master  of  the  art ;  he  ^  an^rr.  It  opens  with  this  trite 

resembled  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  remark  ;  **  They  order  this  maUer,”  slid 
his  versatility.  His  tragedy,  however,  l,  **  better  in  France.”  As  it  stands,  it » 
was  certainly  inferior  to  his  comedy.  In  «  plain  assertion,  nothing  more.  As  Hen. 
the  former,  he  had  comparatively  fewer  derson  conthved  to  speak  it,  you  felt  thil 
r^oisites.  His  undersUnduig  was  of  the  vanity  was  trying  to  Uke  credit  for  fo. 
highest  order,  and  his  feelings  could  be  reign  travel,  w'ithout  having  stirred  from 
instantaneously  excited ;  but  his  |)crson  home,— -that  it  was  not  hearsay  which  he 
was  W'ithout  either  dignity  or  grace  j  and  would  deliver,  but  personal  experience 
his  eye,  though  well  placed  for  expression,  that  be  would  insinuate.  Yon  knew  from 
warned  colour,  as  his  face,  though  rather  him  distinctly,  that  it  was  a  truth>ie«rd. 
handsome,  was  too  fleshy  to  shew  all  the  Let  any  other  reader  try  this,  and  he  wiH 
muscular  action  in  w  hich  expression  re-  find  what  a  task  he  has  undertaken,  and 
aides.  He  was  neglectful,  too,  of  such  how  little  he  can  do.  Often  with  powen 
aids  as  might  have  been  had  to  his  figure,  ©f  mirnkty,  that  used  to  be  thought  ex- 
Hc  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  act,  have  1  tried  to  give  to  my  ear  once 
costume,  and  was  indiflerent  even  as  to  more  what  it  received  from  bis  utterance  t 
the  neatness  or  fitting  of  his  dress.  He  but  I  am  sure  that  something  was  want- 
afll^cted  to  care  nothing  about  it.  He  ing  in  every  eflTort.  • 
pleased  himself  that  he  could  at  length  He  would  sometimes  deKght  to  shew, 
make  you  forget  the  want  which  needed  without  language,  the  rapid  and  opposite 
not  to  have  existed.  All  his  excellencies  emotions,  as  they  rise  and  chace  each 
were  perfectly  concumiunt  w  ith  propriety  other  in  tlte  mind.  A  masterly  eflbrt  of 
of  dress.  Had  he  studied  appearance,  this  kind  was  FalstafTs  reading  the  letter 
his  Lear  might  have  been  venerable.  Al-  from  Mrs  Ford,  in  the  presence  of  the 
though  his  Hamlet  could  not  be  the  foolish  carrion,”  Mrs  Quickly.  Fin't, 
^  mould  of  form,”  it  might  easily  have  you  saw  that  he  had  “  bis  bdly-fuB  of 
been  “  the  glass  of  fashion  butj  be  Fold;”.— her  messenger  even  wsasn  rfv 
never  looked  ev  en  to  the  linings  of  the  ject  of.deCesuUoa.  He  glanced  over  the 
suit  he  wore  i  and  ooce  boasted  that  he  begiaidiig  of,  the  letter,  and  pW»cd  at  H* 
had  played,  i  thick,  len  characters  conse*  apologies*  He  turned  again  to  the  'J*®' 
cutively  m  the  same  coat.  His  concep-  senger,  to  see  how  her  air  was  in  uniwo 
lions  were  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  just ;  with  the  language  of  her^  mistress, 
hut  they,  were  often  baflied  by  his  exocu-  cudgel  of  Ford  ,tben  seemed  to  fall  upon 
tioo  of.  tbcoi.  When  Henderson’s  Leai*  his*  shoulders,  and  he  shrunk  from  the 
was  first  diacovered,  he  looked  like  Fal-  enterpri^  He  read  a  ‘sentence  or 

stair  sitting  as  Henry  the  Fourth;  and  of  the  letter,— *  spark  of  lechery  twinkled 

when  Lear  speaks  in  bis  sleep,  and  ^cy.  In  his  ejrfe,  Whldh  turned,  for  cdnflnnatioo 
ing  himBeir  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  of  hh  hopes,  upon'  love’s  ambssssd^t 
**^J*"“**’  **  charge  upon  sihd  thas  the  images  of  stilftring  j 

the  flaiM  1  the  tones  were  exactly  those  sire^  of  'alarpi  mr^  enjoymend,  sacw*^ 
wsth  which  Falslair .  enoouraees  Hal  m  nn«  nneil  at  last  the  o* 
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nwinbert  delonnined  him  to  risk  the  third 
•(iventiirei*' 

lo  Uii«  how  of  Ulysaet  few  gctors  of 
ibe  preient  day  presume  to  shoot.  Mua- 
Uen  once  loki  moi  he  had  beea  all  his 
life  trying  to  make  up  his  miod  to  it** 
1  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  stand  the 
neit  to  Henderson  in  the  part.  But  he 
iDa)  f  and  probably  w'tll,  dose  his  career, 
and  leave  Kalstaff  unattempted. 

While  treating  of  the  comic  powers  of 
Henderson,  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to 
those  sportive  effusions  which  constituted 
a  great  charm  in  his  society.  One  of  his 
scenic  inventions  was  the  following  t  He 
represented  Mr  Garrick  in  full  })reparation 
for  the  JubUee  at  Stratford,  calling  upon 
bis  old  master  Ji^nson,  to  recite  to  him 
the  Ode  to  Shakespeare.  The  Doctor  was 
occupied  tartorice^  repairing  some  part  of 
his  dress,— >a  favourite  cat  was  sporting 
about  his  chair ;  and  the  apprehensive 
author  was  trying  to  cover,  by  hia  bril¬ 
liant  recitation,  tbe  literary  defects  of  bis 
Ode.  He  gave  you  the  most  perfect  imi¬ 
tation  of  Garrick.  The  critic  thundered 
out  his  objections,  and  the  writer  timidly 
defended  his  composition.  The  sage  re¬ 
joined  with  new  point  and  more  decisive 
manner;  the  redter  fluttered  in  hopeless 
and  breathless  alarm ;  and  the  style  of 
Johnson’s  criticism  was  as  like  as  the 
voice  and  action  of  either  pupil  or  master. 
I  could  wish  that  this  effort,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  had  .l)een  taken  down  as  he  delivered 
it.  There  have  been  few  imitations  of 
tbe  Johnsonian  style  of  criticism  so  exact, 
and  none  so  diverting.  The  Ode  lay  suf¬ 
ficiently  open  to  an  acute  critic,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  had  well  studied  tbe  remarks  of 
the  Doctor  upon  some  of  the  minor  poets. 


There  wore  many  other  pleasantries 
which  my  laic  amiable  friend^his  widow, 
used  to  remind  me  of,  as  we  sat  together 
viewing  the  past,— and  I  frequently  re¬ 
quested  her  lo  write  what  she  recollected 
of.  Uicse  jeux  d'uprii  ;  but  I  fear  nothing 
was  ever  done.  Who,  besides,  was  there 
in  existence  to  give  them  voice  and  ges¬ 
ture,  and  preserve,  as  he  did,  faithful 
copies  of  the  distinguished  originals  ?  He 
to  revive  his  Garrick  also  in  some  of 
the  busy  scenes  of  his  management.  His 
interviews  with  ladies  of  distinction,— his 
interference  for  them  with  the  box>offlce  ; 
and  mixed  up  a  bustle  of  so  much  anxiety 
and  smartness,  im{K>rtance  and  politeness, 
as  shewed  the  infinite  details  of  theatrical 
supcrintendanco  in  his  time,  and  the. rest¬ 
less  diligence  with  which  Gorrick  attend¬ 
ed  to  every  thing  conducive  to  his  success. 
I  believe  most  of  these  exhibitions  to 
have  been  grounded  upon  actual  occur¬ 
rences. 

Such  were  the  attractions  in  my  early 
years.  They  have  left  impressions  never 
to  be  effaced.  I  cannot  expect  to  have 
many  readers,  who  remember  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  talent;  nearly  forty  years 
have  passed  aw’ay  since  they  delighted 
and  instructed  us :  all,  therefore,  that  I 
can  hope  to  do,  is  to  keep  the  memory  of 
them  alive,  till  some  great  and  original 
master  of  the  art  arise  among  us ;  that  he 
may  catch,  from  what  has  been  done, 
the  ambition  to  renew  so  refined  an  en¬ 
joyment,  and  redeem  us  as  a  people  from 
minor  amusements,  whidi  degrade  at 
once  our  morals  and  our  taste,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  chance  of  better  things  rather  an 
object  of  our  prayers  than  our  expecta¬ 
tions. 


Biugt'aphicai  Sk'fU'h  of  iht  late  Hep.  Dr  Tat/Ior, 


■lOORAPHlCAL  SKETCH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  REF.  DR  WILLIAM 
TAYLOR,  MINISTER  OF  ST.  ENOCH's,  GLASGOW,  AND  ONB  OF  HIR 
majesty's  chaplains  for  SCOTLAND. 


The  Rev.  Dr  William  Taylor,  of 
St.  Enoch  s,  Glasgow,  was  descen^d 
from  a  respectable  family  in  Perth- 
"lire,  and  bom  at  the  village  of  Crieff, 
on  the  ^th  of  February  174^.  His 
parents  early  perceived  the  aptitude 
of  bis  mind  for  instruction,  and  ea- 
grrly,  in  their  parental  fondness  and 
"olicitude,  extended  towards  him 
those  advantages  of  education  which 
the  country  at  that  time  adbrdcd. 
•n  the  school  of  his  native 

and  tucceitively  those  of  Stir- 
tmg  and  Perth,  then  unJer  the  con- 
o«ci  of  zealous  and  successful  teach- 
^  Tl^  early  instructions,  how- 
which  he  ever  moat  valued/ he 


afterwards  received  at  the  aeminary 
of  Foulis,  then  under  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  superin tendance  of  an*  Individual 
of  the  name  of  Coldstream,  who  en¬ 
joyed  an  extended  celebrity,  and  in 
the  variety  and  profoundness  of  hit 
classical  attainments,  ^ave  a  dimity 
to  his  humble  "occupation,  then  less 
uncommon  than  in  tue  changed  views 
and  dissimilar  mode  of  education  of 
the  present  day.  In  tbe  course  of 
hit  early  sttidies,  Dr  Taylor  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
of  hit  application,  the  quickneaatff 
bis  penetration,  and  that  delicate,  yet 
ardent  susceptibility  of  the  cha^ 
beantiff  of  the  clasric  authora,  Urbieh 
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aCicMTanU^  ui  its  more  refined  and  theamUble  gentlenea  of  his  nitm 
diaerinunaiinf^  exercise,  so  peculiarly  ners,  the  sprightly  and  innocent  ri«. 
cliamcterUod  him;  He  was  at  this  vaeity  of  his  disposition,  and  theemi. 
period  much  deroted  to  diversified  tient  talent,  gmefnUy  emMisbe^ 
readings  He  eagerly  perused  what-  and  enforced  by  the  dictates  of  a  taste 
ever  books  chance,  or  accident,  or  the  most  pure  and  elegant  in  its  concep- 
opportunities  of  his  sitnation,  threw  tions,  seem  spsedily  to  have  ensired 
in  nls  way ;  although  many  of  these,  him  general  esteem  and  respect  Hb 
from  the  abstract  and  subtle  scho-  merits  and  endowments  were  gener- 
lastic  vein  of  their  discussion,  might  ously  cherished  and  recognM  by 
have  seemed  to  possess  little  to  gra-  Mr  Clow,  who  at  that  time,  with 
tify  the  ardour  and  susceptibility  of  much  distinction,  filled  the  Logic 
youth ;  and  the  deep  and  delicious  Chair.  He  directed,  witli  amiable 
impression  which  several  works  of  and  afiPectionate  solicitude,  his  early 
fancy,  and  poetical  invention,  at  this  philosophical  pursuits, — guided  and 
time  pinduced  on  his  ardent  mind,  enlightened  him  by  his  wise  and  saln- 
whiie  they  first  cherished  and  stiinu-  tary  counsels, — and  at  a  later  period, 
latod  within  him  powers  afterwards  facilitated  his  prospects,  and  extend* 
so  conspicuous  in  their  exercise,  seem,  ed  towards  him  the  confidence  and 
in  the  vividness  of  their  force  and  zeal  of  his  valuable  and  enlightened 
novelty,  never  to  have  been  effaced  friendship.'  It  would  have  Ix'en  *in- 
from  his  recollection.  S'llar,  if,  at  a  time  when  Dr  Reid 

Dr  Taylor  had  early  discovered  a  filled  the  Ethic  Chair,  and  when  the 
strong  and  ardent  predilection  for  writings  of  Hutcheson,  of  Hume,  of 
the  church  as  a  profession ;  and  the  Smith,  and  of  Karnes,  had  excited,  in 
quickness  and  force  of  his  youthful  all  inquiring  and  speculative  minds, 
talents,  aided  by  the  sedulous  exer-  so  ardent  a  love  of  metaphysical  tlieo- 
tioiis  of  a  rare  constancy  and  assidul-  ry  and  iuvestlgation,  a  youug  man  of 
ty  in  bis  classical  studies,  while  they  eminent  and  refined  mental  endow* 
anticipated  many  acquisitions,  often  ments  bad  escaped  the  influence  of 
only  made  at  a  Uter  age,  induced  his  what  was  then  invariably  seised  up- 
parents  to  send  him  to  the  university  on  as  most  fitted  for  the  display  of 
of  Glasgow  at  a  much  earlier  period  profound  and  subtle  mental  inquiry, 
than  was  then  usual.  There  the  same  Dr  Taylor  appears,  like  most  of  his 
sealous  assiduity  and  success,  in  more  distinguished  contemporaries,  to  hare 
arduous  and  eWated  pursuits,  emi-  imbibed,  from  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
neatly  distinguishetl  liis  exertions,  the  literature  of  the  time,  the  erpi- 
He  was  reganled  by  Mr  Moor,  the  nence  of  his  great  philosophical  in- 
celebrated  Greek  grammarian,  as  one  structor.  Dr  Reid,  and  the  cclebritv, 
of  his  most  gifted  and  finely-discri-  in  profound  and  acute  mental  inqui- 
ininating  pupils ;  and  several  poeti-  ry,  of  those  moving  around  him,  a 
oal  versions,  which  he  at  that  time  strong  and  eager  bias  for  roetaphysi- 
naade,  of  select  pasaages  from  the  an-  cal  disquisition  and  discussion.  Such 
cient  dramatists  and  lyric  poets,  caU*  deep  and  abstract  iovestigationi, 
cd  forth  the  warm  and  public  appro-  while  they  more  efiectively  diaciplio^^ 
bation  of  that  diatlnguisiied  and  re-  hla  mind,  and  cherished  and  refined 
fined  critic,  and  dit|ilayed  a  felicity  that  power  of  clear  and  luminous  dii- 
and  chaateness  of  diction,  an  ardent  cussion  which  afterwardaaoenioco^ 
suaceptibihty  of  poetic  beauty  and  ly  marked  hii  profrmiooal  dcrtions* 
eumtion,  and  a  power  of  gracefully’  seem  never, as  in  the  case  oi  to 
transfusing  into  the  arduous  coiro-  others,  lo  have  chiliad  the  mdenti^ 
spondent  powers  of  a  diitimilar  lan-  rich  susceptibilitiei  d  hia  vaMt 
^age,  that  ardour,  and  graceful  de-  to  bava  impaired,  by  itktir  cohl  w 
licacy  of  feeling  and  ptaaioB,  whi^  aiid  ltrictiiciaof  sulkleandctsuisUj 
^  aeduloua  and  eal  inquiry,  the  natural  potrtr  sw 
sk^ul  efforts,  urhieh,  it  is  probable,  emjdiatie  force  of  hii  original  ano 

^  eaerdona  finely*«oloniied  conceptions. 

of  esl^ntened  and  well-regulated  ex*  Hjaviiig  puffd  through  the 
ercise  to  ha^  raised  him  into  emi-  tertbed  eourm  of  the  Dnivernty 
nqpca  in  this  srdiipua  and  dignified  hi|^  Credit. and  distiacUan, 

“Wf ^cBt-of  iiteriunre^  At  odlegc,  lor,  foUuwing  tlje  urdent  and 
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biff  of  bis  niitid,  eiitereii  ihe  Church 
ts  A  profession.  He  had  not  long 
to  exficrience  duit  painful  and  dis* 
piriting  probationship  which  so  often 
attends  upon  man^r  in  this  first  out* 
Kt  of  their  sacred  profession*  Short¬ 
ly  after  being  licensed  a  preacher, 
bit  eminent  merits  were  at  once 
acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  arpointetl,  by  the  IVofessors  of 
the  Unirersity  of  Glasgow,  one  of 
their  chaplains ;  and  while  the  choice 
honoured  the  justness  of  their  discri¬ 
mination,  it  held  out  to  the  young 
and  gifted  aspirant  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  incentives  to  arduous  exertion, 
and  to  seek  to  merit  the  valuable  ap¬ 
probation  of  so  learned  and  enlight¬ 
ened  a  body.  In  this  situation,  the 
discourses  of  Dr  Taylor  were  marked 
by  that  chaste  and  elegant  purity  of 
diction,  tliat  graphic  and  vivid  power 
of  interesting  and  touching  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  l^auty,  and  impressive 
force  of  illustration,  and  those  origi¬ 
nal  and  profound  views  so  gracefully 
and  emphatically  held  out,  which  af¬ 
terwards  so  strikingly  characterised 
his  professional  labours.  He  became, 
at  this  time,  a  Member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Literary  Society,  which-  could 
boast,  among  many  others,  the  great 
names  of  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Dr  Reid,  Moor,  Leishman,  Arthur, 
and  ilichardson.  Of  this  Society  he 
continuetl  a  member  for  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  forty  years.  His  dis¬ 
courses  delivered  there,  upon  a  vast 
variety  of  important  literary  topics, 
were  always  admired  for  that  charac¬ 
teristic  beauty  and  elegance  which 
ever  appropriately  and  gracefully 
clothed  his  striking  and  original 
'•iews.  And  he  was  wont  to  speak 
with  high  satisfaction  of  those  ani¬ 
mated  and  enlightened  discussions 
which  there  took  place; aud  which  so. 
fwseatially  oontributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  aod  more  elevated  exciteiiient 
ofhii  own  genius. 

After  officiating,  during  one 
?i***’^  Chaplain  to  the  CoUege, 
i^iar  obtained  the  pcesentatkm 
{be  parish  of  BaMeenock.  Thent  * 
he  seakrasly  devoted  hhnielf  to  the 
wekffire  of  those  under  iiu  pastoral 
;  and  the  nmiableiamd  hkod  i 
of  hta  tnaamcrif  hii  avdatit 
dHotion  ijj  th»lsafitedi4iities  df  hla 
nd^ikm  nle^tnt  and  im^ 
view  oif  his piiblk’^iiiitruo* 


tions,  rendered  him  gonerallr  be¬ 
loved  and  respected.  In  those  inter¬ 
vals  of  leisure  which  his  seclude<l 
and  senuestered  situation  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  allowed  him,  be  eagerly  resign¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  indulgence  ef  his 
ardent  and  enlightened  literary  pas- 
tioii ; — and  while  he  extcmdtxl  the 
range  of  his  profound  and  vari('<l 
knowledge,  he  erver  wisely  drew  from 
its  rich  stores  somewhat  which  iniglit 
impart  new  efficacy  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  cause  sacred  and  divine 
truth  to  sink  with  a  more  willing 
and  irresistible  power  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  susceptible  and  devout.  He 
was  ever  accustomed  to  look  back, 
with  a  fond  and  abiding  satisfaction, 
upon  this  early  period  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  labours ;  in  which  he  found, 
in  the  elevated  interests  of  those 
around  him,  what  delightfully  en¬ 
gaged  the  exercia  of  his  pious  and 
affectionate  solicitude,  and  effica¬ 
ciously  animated  his  ardent  and  per¬ 
suasive  instructions,  and  in  which 
ihe  varied  charms  and  resources  of 
literature,  and  the  multiplied  modi¬ 
fications  of  human  opinion  and  be¬ 
lief,  were  only  used  more  powerfully 
to  enforce,  or  with  a  more  emphatie 
beauty  to  recommend,  the  sublime 
and  salutary  doctrines  which  he  so 
eloquently  taught.  In  tbia  aitustion, 
where  hia  zealous  pastoral  labonrt 
were  so  ardently  and  afiectionately 
valued.  Dr  Taykw  remained  five 
years.  He  was  then  chosen,  by  the 
discernment  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Town-Council  of  Glasgow,  to  fill  the 
newly-erected  parish  and  church  of  8t 
Enoch's,  in  that  city.  Here  the  mild 
and  bland  benignity  of  hts  manners, ' 
the  earnest  and  affectionate  seal  of 
bis  mnistrations,  and  that  ardettt  and 
untiring  thirst  after  excellence  in* 
hts  profession,  which  ever  animated 
Ills  impressive  exertions,  speedily 
drew  him  towards  his  people,  in  the 
strong  and  endeared  bands  of  an  in¬ 
timate  ami  iKioonstrsrnsd  friendship 
and  commuMon.  His  highly-euhi- 
vatedatid  fofitied  eadowmeiits,  and 
the  rare  beauty  and  elegante  of  bis* 
genius,  beta  found  indiscrlmiaathig 
and  enNghtsned  hearers,  these  tabst 
fii^  to  appredate  their  meet  ele¬ 
vated  and  8^kiagc«ofclseu^*na  had* 
not  to  iesaef  bis  >  fnstruetieh  to  ehit ' 
the  winli  of«' sfmalh^auigtiqtffrlclve^ 
minda^’  or > cartlaMy ^ I' 
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atljost  the  plainer  aPd  more  homely  flattering  mark  of  the  high  respect 
mode  of  its  conveyance,  to  the  powers  and  aflbetion  which  his  congregation 
of  humbler  and  less-tutored  capaci-  enteruined  towards  him,  in  a  valu- 
ties.  He  could  here,  without  reserve,  able  piece  of  silver  plate  with  winch 
resign  himself  to  the  most  eloquent  they  presented  him.  * 
and  refined  dictates  of  his  richly-  At  length,  the  feeblenws  and 
inventive  and  creative-  mind ;  and  debility  of  far  advancing  years,  a- 
in  producing  what  in  part  fulfilled  midst  the  assiduous  zeal  and  con- 
and  gratified  his  own  exquisite  ideas  stancy  of  his  public  labours,  rendered 
of  excellence,  be  assurra  of  most  an  Assistant  necessary.  Toward  the 
deeply  and  efficaciously  impressing  end  of  the  year  1824,  the  Magistratei 
his  hearers,  and  exciting  within  and  Town-Council,  with  a  liberality 
iliera  the  pure  ami  fervid'  emotions  which  did  them  honour,  and  which 
of  that  piety  and  devotion  which  the  long  and  arduous  professional 
ever  reigned  within  his  own  bosom,  exertions  of  so  eminent  a  religious 
And  indce<l  it  may  perhaps  with  instructor  assuredly  most  rightly" call- 
truth  be  said,  that  the  more  liberal  ed  for,  bestowed  upon  him  an  .\s- 
and  enlightened  views  of  his  hearers,  sistant,  and  heightened  the  value  of 
while  they  left*  his  gifted  mind  free  the  obligation,  by  nominating  the  in- 
and  untramm'elled  by  what  might  dividual  of  his  own  wise  and  deli- 
otherwise  have  imparted  to  it  a  more  berate  choice.  It  was  still  the  zealous 
limited  and  confln«l  exercise,  was  intention  of  Dr  Taylor  to  continue 
one  cause  of  his  high  eminence  as  a  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  profesfdon 
preacher,  and  why  his  discourses  he  so  ardently  and  constantly  loved, 
assumed  uniformly  that  more  en-  to  which  he  had  successfully  devoted 
lightened  and  impressive  lone  of  feel-  the  energies  of  his  more  vigorous 
ing,  and  that  beauty  of  interesting  years,  and  which  still,  in  the  fervour 
and  profound  discussion,  by  which  of  his  piety,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
they  were  so  conspicuously  marked,  pure  resolves,  possessed  over  him,  in 
In  the  year  1806,  the  eminence  of  nis'  venerable  age,  the  same  power 
Dr  Taylor  pointed  him  out  as  one  and  ardour  of  sacred  attachment, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  fill  the  high  sta-  But  these  purposes,  however  amiable 
lion  of  Moderator  for  the  Church  ;  and  worthy  of  the  noble  aspirations 
and  in  this  arduous  situation,  the  of  that  fervent  and  enlighteneil  devo- 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  tion,  which  terminated  not  but  with 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  justified  life  itself,  were  denied  him.  Nature 
and  did  honour  to  the  discernment  within  him  was  waning  towards  its 
of  the  venerable  boily  who  selected  last  eventful  close  ;  and  the  strides 
him.  His  public  appearances  were  of  that  debility  and  decline,  amidst 
admired  for  their  exquisite  beauty  the  yet  unclouded  vigour  of  his  fa- 
and  propriety ;  and  his  concluding  culties,  and  the  calm  and  placid 
address  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  serenity  of  his  pure  and  pious  mind, 
of  the  Church  displayed  an  earnest-  were  surely  and  imperceptibly 
ness  and  wisdom  of  Apostolic  sdici-  vancing  to  terminate  a  life  bright 
tude,  finely  blended  with  the  licit  with  virtue  in  its  lengthened  coui^, 
cnlmirings  of  a  chastened  eloquence,  and  embellished  with  those  benign 
which  imparted  their  true  and  im-  and  amiable  attributes  to  which  aw 
pressive  lustre  to  the  striking  topics  had  only  imparted 'rcvercncei  tod 
whicli  he  treated,  not  frequently  the  force  of  a  more  touching 
heard  in  clerical  charges  of  this  kind,  pressive  charm  and  beauty.  It  had 
'While  yet  Moderator,  he  was  pre-  long  been  bis  humble  aiid 
oenied  to  bis  late  Majesty,  who,  with  desire,  that  when  the 
that  amiable  and  benign  condescen-  departerre  should  come,  he  might  ue 
lion  which  so  eminently  characterised  snatdi^  swifflly  awtiy  from  tms  ^ 
b^,  displayed)  in  the  conversation  risiring  iiceiie,  without  thepam  ajfl 
with  which  he  honoured  him,  a  warm  the  agony,  or  thb  sad  and  niour^* 
ami  paternal  interest  in  the  afi&iiv  of  fluctuations  of  long-protracted 
our  natioaal  church.  In  I0i2  Dr  ness^a  wish  amuriwlyuot 
T^lor  was*“  nominated  one  of  hii'  or  unbecoming  in  those,  frw» 
Majesty*#  Chaphuns  ’  for  Seotiand.  lireitgtb  of  thrir  vhtuej  and 

lli  tR2S  he  received 'S  stHking'and  vom  of  their  -pure  t«etY,  emlnemiT 
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preuar^l  to  tlie.  This  ardent  desire 
of  uU  hpart,  was  compassionately 
granted  him.  Death  gently  laid 
u|wu  liira  lua  resistless  hand  ;~he 
passed  swiftly  from  this  mortal  scene 
without  a  struggle ;  and  in  the  placid 
and  soft  calm  of  his  end,  seenu^  but 
like  the  weary  traveller,  who,  oppres¬ 
sed  by  the  sultry  heats  of  a  summer’s 
day,  sleeps  till  the  more  blissful  and 
refreshing  mom  sltall  again  arise* 
Dr  Taylor  closed  his  valuable  life  on 
the  loth  of  March.  18^>  in  tlie  7bth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  48th  of  his 
ministry. 

The  general  and  ardent  regret, 
which  the  death  of  this  eminent  and 
revered  individual  has  excited,  is 
assuredly  tire  most  affecting  and  im- 
)res$ive  comment  upon  the  excel- 
cuce  of  his  life,  and  the  lustre  of 
bis  talents.  He  was,  indeed,  most 
eminently  fitted,  by  the  power  and 
extent  of  his  rare  mental  endow¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  admirable  and 
refined  means  of  their  most  varied 
and  exquisite  culture,  to  add  celebri¬ 
ty,  and  the  blessings  of  extended 
usefulness,  to  the  sacred  profession 
which  he  adopted.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  bland  and  engaging  be¬ 
nignity  of  manners,  the  most  ami¬ 
able  aud  gentle  dispositions,  the  roost 
tender  and  susceptible  heart,  the 
most  elevated  and  enlightened  piety, 
and  possessed  that  interesting  and  in¬ 
sinuating  modesty,  often  inseparably 
allied  with  great  talents,  which  ever 
gracefully  accompanied  all  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  diff’used  the  sweet  and 
persuasive  charm  of  its  fascination, 
tlirough  every  incident,  and  virtuous 
act  of  bis  life.  In  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  public  intercourse,  he  was 
courteous  and  affable,  though  na¬ 
turally  retiring  and  reserved.  In 
domestic  life,  aud  in  the  endeared  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  friends,  hU  conversation 
aw  marked  4y.  vigour  and 

delicacy  oT.^Q^trvatiou,  by  a  rich 
pf  striking  anecdote,  intrn^ 
ducei  gnteefujily,  and  without,^ 
jvV.ana  by  a  sportive  and 
ouoytiiey  pC  dUpositbn,  which  im* 
eagjj^  and  readily  to  others 
emotions  of  his,  own  pure  ami 
innocent  satisfaction*  »(,He  was,  at 
*11  times,  inoat  en^  tn.advance  t^ 
p^pec^  of  deierviog  young  men  ^ 
the. church,  by  .the  aoundneas  of  bU 
and  .the  , nidue,  of  his  car* 
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nest  recommendations, «  more  espe¬ 
cially  where  he  discovered  enlignu 
eiied  views  of  their  profession,  hap¬ 
pily  united  with  a  strong  and  ardent 
bias  tuwuirds  literature,  which  ho 
justly  regarded  as  adding  dignity  to 
the  cleri^  character,  aim  facilitating 
the  more  impressive  and  effective 
influence  and  power  of  sacrtnl  and 
divine  truth.  The  mild  and  placid 
disposition  of  Dr  Taylor  renderetl 
him  naturally  averse  from  those  dis¬ 
cussions  which  often  so  fruitlessly 
occupy  and  agitate  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  our  Church  Courts.  He 
was  little  ambitious  of  the  ambi¬ 
guous  character  of  a  leader  in  church 
affairs.  His  pure  and  elevated  bias¬ 
ses  led  him  in  an  opposite,  and  a 
more  pleasing  and  useful  direction. 
Yet,  whenever  he  perceived  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  injustice  or  oppression  in 
the  proceedings  of  such  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  (for  injustice  sometimes  even 
enters  therey)  his  ardent  love  and 
feeling  of  rectitude,  ever,  at  once, 
prompted  him  to  the  most  strepuous 
and  solicitous  endeavours  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  and  the  suffering* 
To  his  other  rare  qualities  and  en¬ 
dowments  Dr.  Taylor  added  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  fondness  and  predilection 
for  music.  He  performed  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  taste  upon  several  instru¬ 
ments,  and  was  well  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  tlie  {leculiar  and 
characteristic  merits  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  composers,  especially 
the  cnaste  and  finely-regulate<l  pro¬ 
ductions  of  many  of  those  of  the  old¬ 
en  time.  These  he  highly  valued, 
for  their  majestic  and  grave  simpli¬ 
city, — the  admirable  art  and  contri¬ 
vance  of  their  pure  and  effective 
harmony,— 4he  flnely-iapassiotled, 
and  rich  vein  .  of  feeling  whieh 
breathed  throughout  the  whole,  and 
the  severe  inordinate  grandeur  of 
their  noble  oonceptions,  which,  in  tlie 
magic  skill  and  -striotnessiof  their 
scientific  structure,  seemed  to  <  raise 
them  beyond  the  debasing  oontagioB 
of  that  novel  fasliion  and  oapricious 
fluctuation,  which  aptiear  ever  in 
this  deheioua  and  fascinating  art, 
changing  and  modelling  U,  at  tU 
were,  anew.  Dr  Taylor  especially 
cherialied  music*  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  axhiiavating  ^recr^tkgii 
whidh.could  grace* acid  eta beUishfihe 
puisuiupfta  aealou^iever  of^Mlriat 
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ture, — M  vhat  which  moitt  plca»>ifigly  aial  clK^queret)  chtracterutin  in  tliii 
and  t;fficaciously  iliroulated  and‘t;x-  country,  amidst  all  the  rarkty  ot'  in 
hiUrated  the  mind,  fatigued  and  op-  revolutions,  and  die  striking  diverM. 
pressed  with  study,  and  caused  again  ty  of  its  modifications.  With  the 
to  spring  up,  in  their  wonted  power  spirit  and  chaste  elegance  of  ancient 
and  ardour,  those  rich  susceptibi-  classical  literature  be  was  deeply 
lilies,  which  are  wont  to  slumber  in-  imbued,  and  pursued,  tbrougbont 
active  beneath  the  deadening  iuflu-  life,  with  abiding  ardour  and  relish, 
ence  of  uncongenial,  or  too-long-con-  in  the  most  esteemed  and  admirable 
tinued  pursuits.  In  his  younger  authors,  his  minute  knowledge  sad 
years  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  refined  appreciation  of  its  peculiar 
the  art  of  musical  composition  ;  and  and  distinctive  changes,  in  modern 
although  he  chiefly  valued  such  ex-  times,  throughout  Europe.  For  the 
ercises  for  the  more  exquisite  and  literature  of  Germany  and  France  he 
redned  discernment  with  which  ever  entertained  a  peculiar  ardour  of 
they  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  predilection.  He  was  accustomed  to 
noble  excellencies  of  the  great  mas-  peruse  the  classic  prose  writers,  es¬ 
ters,  yet  tbc7  displayed  much  power  |>ccially  of  the  latter  nation,  with  t 
and  facility  of  invention,  and  an  ea-  deep  and  refined  susce])tibility  of 
ger  seeking  after  striking  and  novel  those  inimitable  and  touching  graces 
etfecls,  which  could  alone  have  oc-  of  style  and  manner,  in  which  they 
curred  to  one  of  ardent  and  refined  may  be  said  so  strikingly  to  transcend 
musical  susceptibility.  While  oc-  all  others.  And  generally,  before en- 
cupied  in  the  composition  of  his  re-  gaging  in  composition,  he  was  wont 
ligious  discourses,  he,  above  all,  felt  to  have  in  his  hands  the  work  of 
with  deep  sensibility  the  power  of  some  writer  of  that  country,  which 
music,  and  eagerly  resigned  himself  he  peculiarly  valued  for  the  ftlici- 
to  its  delicious  and  soothing  impres-  tous  display  of  these  refined  and  ar- 
sions.  He  then  loved  tliat  one  of  duous  characteristics ;  as  (among 
his  family,  whom  he  had  early  in-  others)  the  “  Petit  Careine"  of 
spired  with  the  ardour  of  his  own  Massillon, — the  “  Pi^cs  Choises”  of 
refined  musical  passion,  should  per-  BufFon, — the  “  Eloges”  of  ThoniM, 
form  in  his  hearing  some  of  his  fa-  — the  “  Sennons  and  Panegyrics”  of 
Touritc  compositions  of  Handel,  of  Flechier, — or  the  **  Belisaire”  of 
Abel,  or  of  Bach.  These,  in  their  Marmontel.  These  he  believed  (in  a 
rich  and  impressive  power,  he  was  deep  feeling  and  appreciation  of  their 
used  to  say,  gave  a  richer  and  more  excellencies)  more  powerfully  to  ex- 
ardent  activity  to  his  susceptible  cite  the  emulous  ardour  of  his  ge- 
mind,  a  more  quickened  and  delicate  nius ;  and  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  the  topics  compositions  upon  which  he  wm  cn- 
which  he  treated,  and  often,  in  that  gaged  somewhat  of  that  chaste  and 
added  fervour  of  susceptibility  which  emphatic  vigour  of  pathetic  colour- 
ihey  excited,  inspired  him  with  ing,  and  that  graphio  arwl  animate<l 
the  noblest  of  his  conceptions,  and  ease  of  narrative  and  description, 
the  most  overpowering  and  graphic  which  he  so  ardently  felt  and  ad- 
touches  of  ills  vivid  and  pathetic  mired, 

description.  He.  throughout  life.  For  the  enlightened  study  snd  cul- 
contiuued  his  ardent  predilection  for  ture  of  philosophy.  Dr  Taylor  ever 
this  delicious  art ;  and  what  had  so  entertained  an  ardent  bias.  He  r^ 
often  imparted  to  him  a  pure  satis-  garded  a  knowledge  of  its  profound 
faction,  and  animated  into  more  im-  and  varying  systems  as  inseparably 
p^ve  exercise,  the  dicUtes  of  his  allied  with  the  liberal  and  enlarged 
pious  i^d,  still  bore  with  it  the  studies  of  his  own  profession*  •• 
same  hliaaful  power,  and  continued  shewing  the  utmost  energy 
to  shed  aWoad  within  him  that  pla-  netraiing  extent  of  human  unauW 
cid  and  mild  unruffled  serenity,  which  inquiry,  which  receives  alone 
ahotk  within  him  to  the  last.  most  emphatic  and  intelligible 

For  his  varied  and  profound  k no w«  ment  from  the  clear  and  irretwh 
le(%e  of  Uteraturc,  Dr  Taylor  waa  light  which  the  Icswns  of 
euMDently  remarkable.  He  was  to-  truth  ahed  upon  ita  diversifico^ 
timaicly  vcfRd  in  all  its  singular  often  fanciful  and  fantastic  docWi**** 
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The  ze:i1tms  and  abiding  fondness 
with  tvhtch  he  ever  regard^  his  own 
frcfession;  led  him,  with  a  peculiar 
srdotrr,  to  cultivate  that  varied  and 
profound  knowledge  which  it  so  emi- 
jiently  detnands.  He  Was  deeply 
fkilled  in  divinity,  and  in  the  history 
of  religious  controversy.  ’  And  while 
he  possessed  an  intimate  knowTed^ 
of  tltosc  rcyoluvions  and  changes 
which  have  so  strikingly  marked  the 
progn'ss  of  religion,  he  ever  drew 
that  amiable -and  benign  candour, 
and  soft  charity,  which  gracefully 
accompanied  and  recommended  his 
judgments  in  sacred  things,  from  hit 
(let'P  feeling  of  the  inestimable  value 
and  importance  of  the  inspired  les¬ 
sons  of  divine  truth. 

In  his  manner  and  delivery  as  a 
preacher,  this  ancient  clergyman  was 
earnest,  grave,  and  impressive.  A 
mild  and  simple  unostentatious  dig¬ 
nity,  touched  with  a'  bland  and  soft 
benignity,  ever  accompanied  his  de¬ 
meanour,  and  imparted  an  added 
charm  of  persuasion  and  of  power  to 
his  impressive  and  eloquent  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  little  sought  the  aids  of 
studied  and  varietl  action.  He  rather 
relietl  alone,  for  the  depth  of  a  tender 
derotional  impression,  upon  the  fer¬ 
vid  and  strikingly- con  trusted  views 
of  his  own  gifted  mind,  delivered 
with  an  earnest  and  finely-chastened 
gravity  and  sobriety.  He  thought 
such  exterior  oratorical  aids  apt,  of¬ 
ten  insensibly,  to  trespass,  in  their 
growing  excess,  upon  the  earnest 
apostolic  gravity  and  simplicity  which 
be  conceived  most  suitably  to  adorn 
the  sacred  character  ;  that  however 
tuuch  such  blandishments  of  man¬ 
ner  might  enforce,  embellish,  or 
r^mmend,  the  arguments  and  to¬ 
pics  of  erring  human  ingenuity  and 
belief,  they  could  yet,  in  truth,  add 
little  to  the  beauty,  or  the  impres- 
*ive  and  sacred  efficacy,  of  divine 
^nd  immutable  truth.  The  discourses 
^  lb  Taylor  were  ever  characterised 
justness  and  originality  of 
twir  profound  views,  by  a  lucid 
fletrness  of  arrangement  and  dis- 
^wion,  and  by 'that  persuasive  charm 
•t)d  interest,  which  his  creative  and 
mind  knew#' with  such 
Wicitous  skill,  to  impart'  to  every  to- 
'*^ich  he  treated^  and  every  view 
jjnich  he  impressively  heH  out. 
aealously  desired  the  welfare 
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and  clevatctl  instruction  of  lus  peo¬ 
ple  ;*aiul  he  ever  rightly  cpusulemt^ 
that,  in  such  sacred  exercises,  it  was 
not  sufficient  alone  ^  to  satisfy  and 
convince  the  judgment;  but  that 
there  should  be  siipcrad<led  to  this 
the  effective  and '  irresistiblo  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  moved  heart  and  affec^ 
tions,  touched  with  the  susceptibi¬ 
lity  of  a  lofter  belief,  of  a  more  ar¬ 
dent  love  of  the  beauty,  and  inesti¬ 
mable  value  of  sacred  truth  and  of 
virtue.  He  vras,  indeed,  a  preacher 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  pa¬ 
thetic,  eloquent,  and  persuasive 
powers ;  his  natural  and  deep  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  his  ardent  and  finely- 
chastened  fancy,  ever  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  most  energetic  and 
touching  mode  of  enforcing  those 
divine  lessons  which  he  inculcated, 
and  of  adding  a  novel  interest  and 
power  to  those  great  and  marked 
scriptural  characters,  moving  amidst 
such  great  and  awful  events  of  the 
olden  time,  which  he  delineated  ;  or 
to  those  sublime  and  impressive  si¬ 
tuations,  big  with  instructive  power, 
wdiich  he  so  adequately  and  em¬ 
phatically  depicted.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  a  powder  of  glowing  and  vi¬ 
vid  description,  ever  guided  by  the 
refined  dictates  of  the  most  chaste 
and  elegant  taste,  which  yet  took 
nothing  from  the  richness  of  its  fa¬ 
vouring  accoinpaninients,  or  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  emphatic  power  of  its  co¬ 
louring.  Whatever  touching  circum¬ 
stances  and  associations — whatever 
recollections,  deeply  imbued  with 
poetic  feeling,  and  flowing  naturally 
from  the  impressive  suhiect  he  treat, 
ed,  were  eagerly  seizea  upon  with 
a  masterly  hand,  to  add  to  the  force 
of  a  deep  and  pathetic  impression. 
He  possessed  a  rare  power  of  felici¬ 
tous  and  apposite  illustration  ;  and 
the  licit  cmbellifthmenls  ofhia  style, 
th^  elegant  graces  of  his  *  language 
and  expression,  and  the  graphic  and 
impressive  vein  of  his  fincly-chequer- 
cd  and  striking  imagery,  were  at  aU 
times  reared  upon  the  stable  and 
noble  basis  of  the  soundest  and  most 
enlightened  truths,  and  the  most 
elevated,  and  just,  and  consoling  re-t 
ligious  views.  His  discotiriea  pn 
public  occasions  were  eSt»edaMy‘va-, 
lued  and  admired  for  the  rtrikb^ 
and  apprO|wiate  charaetek  of  their 
topict,  and  the  invafitWe  lieaufy, 
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ami  patiu'tic  and  persuasive  inUresr, 
which  he  ever  threw  aroiiml  their 
vigorouB  and  luminous  discussion. 

In  that  ardent,  aflectionatc,  and 
amiable  reverence  with  which  his 
])eople  ever  regarded  him,  he  had  at 
no  time  to  lament  the  inconstancy 
of  human  friendship  and  attachment. 
The  bland  and  engaging  benignity 
of  his  virtues,  and  the  abiding,  pure, 
and  ardent  integrity  of  his  character, 
seemed  ever  securely  to  establish  and 
confirm  that  affection  which  it  gently 
and  efficaciously  conciliated,  and  to 
kindle  within  others  that  unshaken 
stetlfastness  and  constancy  of  regard 
which  characterisetl  his  own  wise 
and  stahly- founded  friendships.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  often,  in  his  venerable 
and  far-advanced  years,  to  lament 
friemlships  broken,  and  attachments 
dissolved ;  but  they  were  those  which 
death  alone,  in  its  destroying  power, 
had  severed,  and  the  endeared  ob- 


revered  instructor,  only  more  tender¬ 
ly  awaken  their  solicitude,  and  more 
affectionately  kindle  the  ardour  of 
their  constant  and  abiding  affection  * 
and  who,  when  the  last  disastrous 
stroke  falls,  which  closes  for  ever  his 
useful  and  zealous  pastoral  labours, 
regard  his  departure,  amidstthc  depth 
of  their  reverence  and  affection,  with 
somewhat  of  the  intense  feeling  and 
embittered  sorrow  of  a  severe  domes¬ 
tic  affliction.  Such  may  with  truth 
be  said  to  be  the  emotions,  in  the 
midst  of  his  constant  and  endeared 
])cople,  with  which  the  death  of  this 
pious  and  enlightened  individual  has 
been  justly  attended.  The  amiable 
ardour  of  their  regrets  are,  indeed, 
the  fitting  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  his  worth,  and  the  value  of  his 
edifying  and  richly-consoling  instruc¬ 
tions.  And  although  his  people  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  well-known  ac¬ 
cents  of  that  voice  which  has  so  often 


jects  of  which  the  tenderness  of  his 
regrets,  and  the  strong  grasp  of  his 
ardent  affection,  could  not  detain. 
Can  his  people,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
amiable  regrets,  ever  forget  that  ear¬ 
nest  and  fond  paternal  solicitude 
with  which  he  wratched  over  their 
most  sacred  interests  ? — that  eloquent 
and  abiding  ardour  with  which  he 
ever  guideil  and  hallowed  their  de¬ 
votions — that  benign  dignity,  so  fine¬ 
ly  allied  with  the  ardour  of  enlight¬ 
ened  and  affectionate  zeal,  with 
which  he  enforced  his  touching  and 
impressive  instructions  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  sight  more  nobly  edify¬ 
ing  and  instructive  than  that  of  a 
people  who,  in  the  ardour  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  their  well-grounded  at¬ 
tachment,  cling  to  their  aged  pastor 
to  the  last — whom  the  delusions  of 
no  novel  or  shifting  religious  doc¬ 
trines  draw  aside  from  the  path  in 
which  they  have  so  long  gladly  and 
securely  walkeil — and  with  whom 
the  errors  of  no  vain  or  dispiriting 
belief  turn,  so  to  say,  into  bitter¬ 
ness  the  waters  of  that  pure  and 
ever-springiDg  fountain,  from  which 
they  have  so  long  drawn  healing, 
and  gladness,  and  refreshing,— with 
whom  the  feebleness  and  debiUty  of 
yc»r8»  and  the  mournful 
and  swift  decays  of  nature  in  their 


forcibly  and  deliciously  aroused  their 
finest  and  noblest  sensibilities,  or  ex¬ 
perience  that  amiable  and  affection¬ 
ate  solicitude  of  venerable  years 
which  has  so  often  touched  them  into 
reverence  and  regard,  or  behold  that 
aged  hand,  stretched  forth  in  mild, 
earnest,  apostolic  fervour,  to  bliss 
them  ;  yet,  assuredly,  his  sacred  and 
efficacious  instructions  have  sunk 
with  a  deep  and  enduring  power, 
worthy  their  value,  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  people ;  and  the  rare  worth  oi 
him  they  have  lost  shall  hallow  in 
their  sight  their  tender  and  fomlly- 
cherish^  recollections.  The  voift' 
of  sacred  truth,  when  breathetl  by 
the  pious  and  devout,  does  not,  in 
virtuous  minds,  speedily  die.  His 
people  shall  long,  with  endeared  af¬ 
fection,  recall  the  memory  of  one 
whose  virtues  were  so  gracefully  and 
inseparably  linked  with  the 
ted  and  divine  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  the  lustre  of  whose  ta¬ 
lents,  and  the  rich  and  impressively" 
coloured  bemutr  of  vrbose  seslons 
and  impressive  instructions,  receive* 
their  most  fitting  and  admirable  com¬ 
ment  in  the  excellence  of  his  own 
individual  worth,  and  the  persuasive 
and  forcible  charm  of  his  own  mw 
amiable,  and  bland,  and  benign  vir¬ 
tues. 
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Red  crusting  sward  and  stone. 

Still  round  thee  Levern  sweeps  and  sings 
O’er  his  ()eeblcs  as  of  yore,— 

Still  o’er  its  stream  the  hazel  hings,— 
Still  on  its  hank  the  wild  rose  springs. 
The  rowan  and  the  hawthorn  hoar  : 


But  no  yeoman  here  cuts  his  arrow-shaRs 
now, 

Or  hums  his  rude  roundelay, 

Where  the  |>easant  boy,  with  the  sun¬ 
burnt  brow, 

Seek  the  grey-linnet’s  nest,  from  bough  to 

lK)Ugh, 

And  wastes  the  long  summer  day  ; 

And  no  lovely  maid  o’er  thy  drawbridge 
strays, 

When  the  western  sky  is  laright. 

To  tread  alone  the  greenwood  maze, 

On  her  own  sweet  form  in  the  stream  to 
•  gazci 

And  sigh  for  some  absent  knight : 

For  thy  knights  have  approv’d  their 
knighthood  well. 

And  return’d  with  trophies  home  ; 

But  minstrels  their  deeds  have  forgot  to 
tell. 

And  snow-white  breasts  have  ceas’d  to 
swell-—  • 

All  are  crumbling  in  the  tomb. 


W’^E  left  Canova  just  established  also,  he  realized  the  plan  he  had 
Home,  and  preparing  his  designs  long- meditated,  of  executing  the  ori- 
for  the  tomb  of  Ganganelli.  In  this  ginal  models  in  a  similar  manner, 
employment,  nearly  two  years  of  un-  and  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
feroitting  labour  were  consumed;  finished  work;  a  system  which  he 
Cauova,  though  Itis  character  as  found  to  be  highly  conducive  to  im- 
^  Kulptor  of  distinguished  talent  provement  in  statuary,  and  which, 
"as  already  fixed,  was  still  obliged  after  this  essay,  he  never  afterwards 
[0  perform  all  the  more  mechanical  abandoned.  ' 

ja^urs  of  his  art  with  his  own  hand.  The  difficulty  of  composing  and 
(>eiug  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  modelling,  without  t^istance,  figures 
an  assistant.  On  this  occasion,  of  the  colossal  magnitude  required  for 
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Lie  ;  and  Ca-  Kven  the  ex-Jesuits'  themselves  cannot 
almost  gave  forbear  praising  and  admiring  this  mart»W 
uring  his  la-  Cianganelli a  circumstance  tarelv  to  be 
remitting  as-  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  that  Pop^,  who 

,  dissatisfied  henceforth  derive  no  less  glory  from 

i  first  essays,  '"“"“ment,  than  from  having 

1  the  statues  It  .s  indoM  a  per. 

1  .  K  f  work,  of  which,  were  there  any 

*  fh  doubts,  they  would  be  dispelled  by  the 

111  1787,  tne  (.ensures  of  the  MicluicUAngclists^ 

®  the  BerninisiSf  the  Borominifts,  who, 

the  etiect  it  Heaven  pity  them  !  regard  as  defects 
iphically  dc-  the  greatest  of  its  beauties, — exclaiming 
)ni  Cicognara  against  the  drapery, .  the  form,  the  ex. 
if  the  arts.  pressions — as  antique !  Our  friend,  Pietro 

Vitali,  is  now  employed  upon  an  cn- 
:non,  my  dear  graving  of  this  monument.  I  congratulate 
to  you, — what  myself,  then,  with  all  the  Venetians.  1 
i  of  the  Holy  earnestly  wish  that  the  young  artists  may 
0  to  the  sacris-  follow  the  noble  career  of  Canova,  and 
ne  of  the  side  that  the  Fine  Arts  may  again  be  restored, 
nio  Canova,  a  similar  mor»Mnent  to  Rezzoni- 

Mausoleum  to  (Clement  XI 1.)  to  be  erected  by 
asement  di-  nephews  of  that  pontitf,  was 

i  immediately  entrusted  to  Canova, 

lied  Meekness,  ,  i-  \ 

irh  rPoo«»f..5  It  an  Italian  critic  observes, 

)nd  division  is  “  seemed  to  begin  where  other 
e  opposite  side,  sculptors  conclude  their  labours,  w  ith 
)ther  beautiful  such  grand  and  colossal  undertak- 
a  i^edestal  sup-  ings  as  are  very  rarely  confided 
form,  where,  to  those  whose  reputation  a  long 
I  in  a  most  be-  course  of  years,  and  a  numerous  se- 
shnaniettic^j  is  ries  of  works,  have  not  established, 
the  right  arm  Hig  success,  however,  never  seems 
mtally,  in  atti-  to  have  impaired  his  industry  or  his 
[lacifying — of  caution.  Nearly  Jive  years  were  dc- 
onument.  1  he  voted  to  the  present  beautiful  pro¬ 
le,  except  the  duction,  and  the  same  care  in  ino- 
Rtal  and  chair,  delling  and  execution  bestowed  on 
it  as  on  the  former.  The  ficnml 
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auJ  plaiu,  having  in  front  an  or- 
naiucnted  iiieilallion,  within  which 

inscribed  **  Clement  XII. — Rczeo- 
M. — Fratris  Filii.’*  Under 
ibe  tigurc  of  Religion  also  couches 
a  lion,  but  awake,  and  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
bcpulchre.  The  statue  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  being  turned,  as  custom  requires, 
towards  the  tribune  of  that  majestic 
temple  which  it  adorns,  presents 
onl)  the  profile  in  front.  Barehead¬ 
ed,  the  tiara  being  placed  before  him, 
and  clothed  in  a  rich  sacerdotal  robe, 
which  falls  around  in  grand,  yet 
simple  folds,  the  aged  father, 

- “  quivi  inchina  e  riverente, 

Abza  il  jK‘nsier  sovra  ogni  ciel  sublime.” 

)\'e  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
procml  in  detail  through  the  series 
of  great  works  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Canova  from  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  the  remainder  of  our  arti¬ 
cle  shall  be  devoted  rather  to  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  mark  the  man  than 
the  artist. 

In  1803,  Canova  visited  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  a  statue  of 
Napoleon  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
residence  in  France,  enjoyed  a  very 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Em- 
l)eror. 

Various  and  highly-interesting  conver¬ 
sations  were  maintained  between  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Canova,  daring  the  abode  of  the 
latter  in  Paris.  The  sultstancc  of  these 
dialogues,  so  full  of  interest,  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  s{Kakcrs,  is  still  preserv¬ 
ed,  having  been  noted  at  the  time  by  the 
stepbrother  of  the  artist,  by  whom  he 
wa»  constantly  attended.  Buonaparte, 
himself  a  man  of  consummate  abilities, 
delighted  in  the  converse  of  men  of  ge- 
•’lus,  to  whose  frankness  and  independ¬ 
ence  he  permitted  liberties  of  speech  un¬ 
pardonable  in  any  of  bis  mere  courtiers. 

ingenuous  artist  was  not  one  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  privilege  of  fearlessly  declaring  the 
truth,  or  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  to  remain  unclaimed.  A  lover 

peace  from  humanity  of  disposition, 
''hile  he  possessed  the  almost  universal 
temperament  of  high  intellect — an  at- 
tachmetu  to  liberty — he  seized  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  appealing  in  favour  of  both  ; 
■^ore  especially  he  insisted,  with  amiable 
enthusiasm,  on  the  past  glory  of  Italy, 
*nd  on  the  expediency —the  justice  of  re- 
''toriflj  1^  independence.  In  such 
Hiticfll  conversations,  we  must  admire 
ne  prudence  and  sagacity  oonipicuous 


in  his  conduct.  These  were  always  in¬ 
troduced  by  Napoleon,  Canova  seeming 
merely  to  ^low  his  replies  to  be  elicit¬ 
ed  ;  for  he  ])Osses8ed  too  much  good 
sense  to  obtrude  his  opinion  in  matters 
of  which,  from  previous  habits  and  pur¬ 
suits,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  might 
be  questioned.  Unwelcome  truths  thus 
came  with  greater  propriety  from  one 
who  had  no  interest  to  forw  ard— no  va¬ 
nity  to  gratify  in  declaring  them,  and  ac¬ 
quired  additional  weight  as  they  were 
in  part  unexpected.  His  auditor,  struck 
by  the  novelty  or  veracity  of  some  re¬ 
mark,  would  often  stop  him  for  some 
moments,  then  motion  to  proceed, 
muttering,  half  aside,  Bt{ono^  huouis^ 
siniOf  non  Jtietc  solamcntc  scultore 
“  Good,  very  good,  that  is  not  the  say¬ 
ing  of  a  mere  sculptor.”  It  was  not, 
however,  always  w'ith  calmness  that  Bu¬ 
onaparte,  ut  such  times,  listened  to  ob¬ 
servations  which  went  hear  to  implicate 
the  integrity  of  his  actions,  or  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  his  view's.  Cowc/”  “  how  !’* 
he  would  exclaim,  Citizen  Canova, 
parlatc  senza  “  you  speak  with¬ 

out  fear.” — Parlo  da  nom  siucero^*-— 
“  I  speak  without  flattery,”  was  the  la¬ 
conic  and  unperturbed  reply.  These  con¬ 
versations  chiefly  took  place  while  the 
Consul  sat  for  his  bust.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  first  sketch  of  the  intended 
statue  was  shown  to  him  :  not  seeing  in 
this  design  any  arms  among  the  acces¬ 
sories,  How  is  this  ?”  said  he,  playful¬ 
ly  addressing  the  artist ;  “  Citizen  Cano¬ 
va,  there  must  be  a  plot  against  roe,— 
you  have  left  me  without  defence.”— 
“  No,  Sire,  replied  the  sculptor,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  parazunium  suspended  on  the 
trunk  which  supjiurts  the  tigure,  ‘‘  1 
have  only  hung  up  the  sheathed  sword, 
in  sign  of  that  peace  to  which  the  wishes 
of  all  good  men  have  long  inclined.” 

Biiona|)artc  was  distinguished  above 
most  men  by  felicity  in  discerning  the 
peculiar  talents  of  others,  and  by  address 
in  eliciting  from  their  acquirements  use¬ 
ful  intelligence.  With  a  great  artist, 
therefore,  he  would  not,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  constantly  talk  of  politics.  1'ho 
best  modes  of  embellishiitg  the  capital— 
the  ^measures  most  effective  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  fine  aru — the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  national  gallery,  formed  the 
frequent  subject  of  their  discourse.  On 
all  of  these  points  Canova  was  callable  of 
giving  new  and  valuable  information,  and 
on  each  he  freely  communicated  his 
thoughts;  the  last,  indeed,  often  led  to 
animated  expression  of  feeling.  Too 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  as 
also  too  ardent  an  admirer  of  antiquity, 
not  to  lament  the  remo\'al  of  those  won- 
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tiers  uf  art  which  had  so  long  adorned 
the  clime  and  inspired  the  genius  of 
Italy, — he  was  too  ingenuous  to  conceal 
his  indignant  sentiments,  even  from  the 
man  whose  power  had  sanctioned  that 
outrage.  Thus,  by  the  particular  desire 
of  Napoleon,  he  examined  the  Musce 
of  the  Louvre,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  w'hat  improvements  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  di8|x>sition  of  those  chief  d' 
aitvrct^  which  had  recently  been  trans- 
|X)rted  from  their  former  sites  to  that  su¬ 
perb  collection.  Being  then  asked  by  the 
Consul,  “  Whether  they  were  not  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  ?'*  he  answered  with  ad¬ 
mirable  Ijrevity,  “  cerio  stavano  meglio 
in  they  certainly  were  better 

placed  in  Italy.” 

In  France,  under  the  revolutionary  and 
im{x?rial  systems,  the  causes  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  fate  of  the  art  seems  to  have 
l)cen  altogether  )X)liticaI, — or  even  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  desire  of  ])crsunal  aggran¬ 
disement,  than  springing  from  the  prima¬ 
ry  objects  of  national  advantage,  and  the 
general  improvements  of  taste.  Whether 
.IS  Consul  or  EmjK*ror,  the  founder  of 
the  late  dynasty  encouragetl  painting, 
sculpture,  and  also  architecture,  as  means 
of  throwing  around  his  administration  a 
splendour  which  dazzled  the  minds  of 
Iteholders,  and  prevented  a  too  close  in- 
fpcction  of  their  own  condition.  Canova 
used  to  represent  him  as  ]x>ssessing  little 
original  reflnement,  and  not  much  ac- 
<}uired  knowledge  in  the  arts.  But  his 
designs  c'onnected  with  these  w'ere  traced 
on  the  same  magnificent  scale  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  all  his  ojK'rations ;  w  hile  in 
carrying  these  plaps  into  effect,  he  select¬ 
ed  with  acute  and  unbiassed  judgment 
the  most  enlightened  conductors.  With 
their  determination  as  regarded  the  de¬ 
tails  he  never  interfered.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
skill,  with  the  comprehensive  mandate, 
“  Faire  le  nuilkur^  ct  a  la  muiucre  la 
pins  graMdeJ"' 

In  1815,  CanoTa  again  visiU'd  Pa- 
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and  yet  claiming  the  most  valuable 
juiTt  of  the  subjects  in  dispute,  he 
ueeins  to  have  conducted  himself  with 
great  tact  and  judgment ;  and  final¬ 
ly  succeeiled  in  accomplishing  most 
completely  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

Canova,  having  etfected  this  im¬ 
portant  coniinission,  directetl  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  design,  the  accomplish- 
inent  of  which  he  had  long  medita¬ 
ted — a  visit  to  the  Britisl-  metropolis, 
lie  arrived  in  London  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  autumn  of  1816. 

Of  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures  dc. 
rived  from  the  journey,  Canova  ever 
s)K)ke  in  terms  of  the  most  gratified  re¬ 
collection.  The  mansions  uf  wealth  and 
of  rank  w  ere  opened  in  emulous  hospita¬ 
lity  to  welcome  the  illustrious  stranger ; 
w'hile  the  friendly  connections  formed 
with  several  of  our  most  distinguishid 
artists  and  men  of  talent,  constituted 
sources  of  more  )x?rmanent  gratulation. 
He  had  also  long  cherished  an  increasing 
admiration  for  the  few  remains  of  art  in 
Italy,'  ascribablc  to  the  era  of  Phidias. 
Even  from  his  youth,  the  lofty  union  of 
grandeur  and  of  truth  in  the  conception, 
—-the  harmonious  accordance  of  an  exe¬ 
cution,  broad  and  vigorous,  yet  flowing, 
natural,  and  unexaggerated,  which  di^ 
tinguished  this  epoch,  had  arrested  his 
discerning  judgment,  and  had  l)ecn  fol¬ 
lowed  as  models,  while  the  age  gencrallj 
was  alike  incapable  of  feeling,  as  of  imi¬ 
tating  these  beauties.  The  discovery  and 
removal  of  the  Elgin  marbles^  therefore, 
the  first  undoubted  specimens  of  that 
school,  had  excited  no  ordinary  curiosity. 
Every  intelligence  which  the  restriclioiii 
of  war  permitted  to  reach  his  place  of 
abode,  was  eagerly  collected  ;  and  to  hiin» 
os  the  most  enlightened  of  his  country* 
men  on  that  subject,  Visconti  addr^’d 
his  dissertations  on  those  highly  but  just* 
ly-celebrated  sculiHures-  On  first  view¬ 
ing  these  remains,— -and  they  formed 
first  subject  of  inquiry  M  lh«y 

visible  lA* 


ris  in  t  different  capacity.  He  was  to  be  of  reiterated  study,— w) 
selected  by  the  Pope  as  the  person  pression  was  for  some  time  paWiWf' 
best  qualified,  and  invested  with  au-  he,  proceeded  in  their 
thoriiy  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  countenance  ^  to  assuiM 
the  Ecclesiastic*!  Sutes,  in  reclaim.  K'owiiy  mtdUKcnc*. 
ingtho«!  work*  of  .rt  which  h«d 

b«n  plundered  b,  Buon.r«rte.  In  “ 

this  ne»  situation,  C*nov»  shewed 
the  same  superiority  of  mind  tt  he 

h*d  *n  ij'e  Mts ;  and  in  Uie  .nd fragroenmo*^ 

very  difficult  and  delicate  part  he  had  original  pcrfectiom— dimmed,  mdesi*  » 
to  act,  where  so  many  contending  others,  but  to  his  eye  still  iHsinly 
intorctu  were  to  be  reconciled  in  fa-  ible. .  These  works  be  ever 
^OUT  of  a  power,  one  of  the  weakest,,  -mentioned  with  cnthusiasiiCi^^#!®^ 
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inal  ndmiraiioii,  stating,  that  from  menu  in  the  empire  of  mind.  The  same 

I  the  principles  which  for  half  a  cen-  •implicity,  however,— the  s;imc  unussum- 

had  guuk'd  his  practice,  had  received  Ing  modesty,  to  tlic  end  of  life  continued 

iralion  and  improvement ;  and  that  in  to  characterize  his  sentiments,  and  to 

productions  executed  sui>sequently  to  mark  his  de}x>rtmcnt.  Heligion— pure, 

,uit  to  the  Britisli  metropolis,  the  mild,  and  rational — |K)sscssed  in  truth  the 

connoisseur  would  perceive  traiu  of  deepest  intluencc  over  the  heart  of  Cuno« 

ur  and  of  nature  6U|>eriur  to  all  his  va.  This  amiable  and  enlightened  feel* 

leretlurts.  ing,  united  with  natural  humility  and 

:i  his  present  Majesty,  the  fine  arts  gratitude,  led  him  to  attribute  every  vi- 

I  ever  found  an  enlightened  and  gc-  cissitude  which  he  had  experienced  in  his 

lus  patron.  From  his  earliest  acces-  own  fortune,  or  witnessed  in  the  fate  of 

to  |X)wor,  their  l)est  interests,  no  less  those  great  jK’rsonages  with  whom  he  hud 

I  those  of  literature,  have  been  nd-  conversed,  solely  to  the  dis{)cnsationa  of 

red  by  his  private  munificence,  and  an  all-wise  and  good  Providence.  Those 

he  judicious  measures  of  his  govern-  changes,  indeed,  which  had  so  recently 
u.  From  a  Sovereign,  thus  ca[>able  and  so  |)owerfully  art'ected  the  |K)tentatos 
appreciating,  and  disposed  to  reward  of  Kuro|>e,  had  not  luustcned  his  great- 
nis,  Canova  might  have  naturally  an-  ness  ;  on  the  contrar}’,  had  he  been  am- 
.wted  a  gracious  reception.  Nor  were  bitious  of  honours,  he  might  have  com- 
«  hopes  disappointed.  His  Majesty,  manded  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  him, 

II  i'egent,  honoured  the  seulptor  in  va-  who  so  long  had  held  in  iron  grasp  the 

IS  conferences  ;  gave  a  commission  for  destinies  of  nations.  His  })atriotic  mo- 
of  his  most  beautiful  groups ;  and,  deration  rejected  the  proffered  exaltation, 

her,  presented  him  with  a  gold  box  set  He  now  enjoyed  the  proud  eonsciousness 

h  brilliants,  containing,  besides,  a  gift  of  serving  his  country,  restored  to  inde* 
rlhy  of  the  donor.  As  an  especial  pcndence,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
rk  of  favour,  he  w  as  also  made  the  ceiving  the  rewards  of  these  services  from 
rcr  of  private  letters  from  the  Britan-  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  had 
,  to  his  own  Sovereign,  the  aged  Pon-  previously  been  attached  by  private  friend- 

Canova  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  ship,— whose  misfortunes  he  had 'never 
iplicity,  candour,  and  independence  of  ceased  to  lament,— whose  return  filletl 
h1.  The  manner  in  which  he  always  him  with  joy.  His  temper  of  mind,  no 

oiled  the  fine  taste,  sound  judgment,  less  than  the  stupendous  events  them- 

l  extensive  information,  that  distin-  selves,  so  far  beyond  mortal  foresight -or 
sh  his  present  Majesty  in  nfatters  re-  agency,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  derived 
ivc  to  the  arts,  can  therefore  only*  be  from  their  happy  termination,  thus  dis- 
ribed  to  a  love  of  truth,  and  to  no  mo-  posed  Canova  to  pious  impressions,  and 
of  tlattery  or  views  of  interest.  He  he  pro|K>sed  to  eternize  b()th  the  Iransac- 

« also  been  heard  to  observe,  and  he  lions  and  his  gratitude,  by  a  gratuitous 

:l  enjoyed  frequent  intercourse  with  effort  of  his  skill  in  erecting  a  colossal 

»t,  if  not  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Fu-  statue  of  Religion, — one  of  the  most  no- 
“  that  he  knew'  no  Sovereign  in  hie  monuments  of  his  powers,  and  among 
lose  address  w’ere  more  happily  com-  the  grandest  designs  yet  produced  by  mo- 
»cd  the  suavity  of  the  amiable  man,  dem  art.  Already  the  model  filled  Italy 
d  the  tlignity  of  the  great  Monarch.”  with  admiration  of  its  excellence, — the 
p.  , .  enormous  block  of  marble  was  j)laced,— 

n  ni8  return  to  Rome,  he  was  re-  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  suspendetl 
tved  with  a  pomp  which  recalletl  ©ver  it,  only  delayed  to  call  the  mass  into 

e  memory  of  her  ancient  triumphs.  Hfe,  till  the  proper  authorities  should  de- 

e  was  also  immediately  named  termine  w'hat  site  w  as  to  receive  the  pre- 

I  resident  of  the  Commission  for  clous  offering.  Will  it  bo  credited,  that 

e  purchase  oT  objects  of  Art,*'  and  indecision  of  this  point,  through  the  mu- 

ijio  “  Academy  of  Archaiology,”  tual  jealousies  and  ranity  of  churchmen, 

formerly  been  declared  Presi-  deprived  Rome  and  the  arts  of  a  present 

mt  of  **  St.  Luke's.”  He  also  re-  magnificent !  yet  such  was  the  fact, 
ived  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Ischia,  '  himself  wouM  have  preferred 

>4  an  annual  penaion  of  3000  “ 

wni  attached  to  that  dignUy.  g'onow  «*«teof  the 

B  /  where  this  personificaiion  of  CathoBcism 

We  now  behold  the  humble  and  single-  might  rise  in  the  centre,  while  the  mewio- 

indcd  artist,  thus  elevated  to  a  rank  rials  of  departed  genras,  ht  bneis,  stotuee, 

distinguished  in  worldly  grandeur,  and  inooumcnU,  should  adora  the  splen- 

^  Hill  more  celebrated  at  the  first  in  did  periphery*  But  designe  thus  caku^ 

that  one  of  the  noblest  depart-  lated  alike  to  aggrandise  the  capitsl, — to 
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aifvaocc  Ihc  ortt,«^to  honour  religion,  with  the  conscious  triumph  of  doii)(» 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  difficulties  good  ;  and  his  eye  glistened  with  the  (k\v 
of  reconciling, — not  the  contending  in-  of  genuine-— of  unostentatious  benovo. 
temts,  but  the  rival  pretensions  of  those  lence.  Often  has  he  been  heard  to  dc. 
concerned  ;  or  by  a  passion  more  disgrace-  dare,  that  this  was  “  one  of  the  few  dars 
ful  still, -^nvy  of  the  reputation  which  of  real  existence.”  “  Yet,”  he  would 
an  old  man  w'ould  derive  from  a  statue  continue,  “  how  little  did  it  cost  me  to 

recording  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes,  make  so  many  human  beings  happy  ! _ 

Cardinals  and  Princes,  from  such  motives,  after  all,  the  true  value  of  money  is  to  be 
combined  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  estimated  from  the  quantit;/  of  happiness 
of  completing  a  work  destined  to  comme-  w’hich  it  may  purchase  for  others  :-_in 
morale  the  return  from  banishment  of  the  this  light  riches  arc  indeed  desirable.” 

head  of  their  church !  -nw  •  i  .  ,  ,  , 

During  the  period  that  elapsed 

Disappointed  in  his  views  in  this  from  1819  to  18^,  many  of  (’anova’s 
particular,  Canova  determined  to  finest  works  were  executed.  To  these 
erect  at  the  place  of  his  birth  a  mag-  it  is  needless  to  allude.  Description, 
iiificcnt  temple.  Circumstances  oc-  how'ever  lengthened  and  minute, 
curred  for  some  time  to  delay  the  gives  almost  no  idea  of  the  produc- 
commeiicement  of  the  undertaking,  tioiis  of  art ;  and  a  mere  enumeration 
hut  the  mind  of  Canova  appears  to  of  names  could  convey  no  idea  at  all. 
have  been  deeply  occupied  with  the  AYe  proceed,  therefore,  to  that  inc- 
scheine  during  that  interval.  At  lancholy  event  in  which  all  must  fi*cl 
length,  in  the  summer  of  1819,  he  a  deep  and  sorrowful  interest, 
arrived  in  the  secluded  scene  of  The  climate  of  Naples,  where  Ca- 
liis  intended  operations  ;  and  on  the  nova  had  for  some  time  been  enga- 
Sth  of  July,  having  assembled  his  ged  in  executing  a  colossal  equestrian 
artificers  and  assistants,  he  entertain-  statue  of  Ferdinand,  had  always  been 
ed  them  with  a  rural'  fete,  at  which  uncongenial  to  him,  and  he  returned 
he  presided  in  person.  At  the  close  languid  and  desponding,  with  strong 
of  the  entertainment,  with  an  ami-  indications  of  the  disorder  which  is 
able  mixture  of  feeling  and  taste,  he  technically  called  “  dyspepsia.”  In 
distributed,  with  his  own  hand,  pre-  Home,  his  spirits  began  to  revive,  and 


(lese  rural  beauties.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  our 
nd  picturesque  cos-  invalid  reached  the  place  of  destination,— 
an  cofttadinc — their  but,  alas  !  health  w'as  not  in  the  breeze  of 
d  with  })lcasure,  ad-  his  native  fields.  Indeed  the  malady  had 
-ssion  to  where  Ca-  gained  ground  during  the  journey,  which, 
lem.  Each,  as  she  notwithstanding  w'cakness,  had  been  pro* 

ived  from  his  own  sccuted  in  the  usual  hurried  manner;  fon 

;  and  blushing  her  regretting  the  time  occupied  in  travelling 
sping  in  modest  dif-  as  lost,  he  constantly  moved  with  th*  ^ 
'i^or  mingled  most  expedition.  Here  the  friend*  who 
fhted  crowd  of  fa-  had  not  seen  him  since  the  prec^»nK 
brothers  or  lovers,  tumn,  were  but  too  sensible  of  his  atienu* 
Dund  to  admire  and  ated  form,  and  generally-titered 
objects  of  their  af-  ance— symptoms  of  decay,  le**  ob\ious 
£.400  were  thus  to  those  who  had  daily  eiyoyed  hi* 
)le-minded  country-  verse.*  But  he  seemed  desirou*  o 
surrounding  happi-  voting  bia  own,  as  well  as  the  att^ 
ist  have  often  turn-  of  others,  from  the  subject,  j 

bo  had  created  it.  anxious  inquirers— ^ 
t  aoemed  to  rcdect  shall  presently  be  well,” — 

;  of  all ;  it  beamed  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  •  mclaoc 
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smile,  the  unconscious  feebleness  of  which  which  hitherto  had  been  strenuously  a« 
was  inexpressibly  afibeting,  and  forbade  voided.  On  this  day  was  also  written 
indulgence  of  the  hope  it  was  kindly  in-  the  last  note  ever  signed  by  his  hand 
tended  to  convey.  During  the  whole  of  it  was  addressed  to  the  friend  whoM  bast 
his  stay  in  the  country  he  remained  al-  is  precious  as  the  last  creation  of  his  chi* 
wavs  active,  superintending  the  builders,  set,  and  runs  thus :  My  health  con* 

making  short  excursions,  and  taking  the  tinues  as  usual — perhaps  is  worse  than 
waters  of  Rccoaro,  from  which  he  had  it  was ;  for  a  few  days  1  thought  it  im* 
formerly  experienced  relief.  Towards  the  proving,  but  I  was  mistaken ;  it  is  to  be 
end  of  the  month,  his  health  appearing  hoped  the  journey  to  Rome  may  restore 
on  the  whole  to  be  improved,  he  began  me.  1  would  fain  embrace  you  once 
to  think  of  returning  to  Rome.  Pre-  inOre.” 

IKiratory  to  this,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  disorder 
first  of  October  at  the  villa  Falier,—a  spot  continued  gradually  to  increase,  the  sto- 
endeared  by  youthful  recollections,  and  mach  refusing  to  retain  the  smallest  por- 
by  a  whole  age  of  friendship.  Here  a  few  tion  of  aliment)  nor  could  the  powers 
friends  had  assembled  to  meet  him  ; — the  of  medicine,  administered  with  the  ad- 
day  passed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  dress  of  science  and  the  tenderness  of 
Canova’s  cheerful  conversation  driiusing  a  friendship,  allay  an  internal  convulsive 
charm  around,  which,  with  his  looks  of  affection,  which  greatly  added  to  the  suf* 
renovated  strength,  rendered  him  the  cen-  ferings  of  the  patient.  The  pulse,  how* 
tre  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction.  The  ever,  continued  regular,  and  the  senses 
events  of  his  juvenile  years  were  recalled  unaffected,  to  the  last ;  while  amid  thils 
with  animated  pleasure.  He  fondly  lin-  complicated  distress,  Canova  was  never 
gored  in  every  favourite  haunt,  w’here  half  heard  to  complain,  but  exerted  himself 
a  century  lieforc  had  been  indulged  the  in  calming  the  alarm,  and  soothing  the 
first  romantic  dreams  of  youth,— and  it  grief  of  the  weeping  attendants  by  whom' 
was  on  this  day,  as  formerly  mentioned,  he  was  surrounded.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
that  he  expressed  so  deep  an  interest  in  chamber  of  the  sick  alone,  that  a  feeling 
viewing  the  works  of  his  early  master,  of  the  deepest  sorrow  prevailed;  it  af* 
Turretto.  If  these  incidents  appear  tri-  fectingly  declared  his  w'orth,  to  behold  a 
V  idl,  let  it  be  rememlx^red,  that  they  crowd  of  all  ranks  besetting  the  entrance 
mark  the  last  day  of  health  and  of  enjoy-  to  the  house  where  he  lay,  eager  to 
inent  of  him,  who  w'as  never  indifferent  learn  the  state  of  his  health.  Such  w'ere 
to  the  welfare  atKl  the  happiness  of  others,  his  perfect  calmness  and  resignation. 
The  traveller,  conscious  that  a  mournful  that  the  danger  appeared  not  so  immi* 
issue  awaits  the  termination  of  the  jour-  nent  as  it  really  was,  and  even  by  hfs 
ney,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  linger  by  the  most  intimate  fiends,  hopes  of  recovery 
way— .if  he  ascend  every  elevation  which  were  entertained,  to  use  their  own  ex- 

allures  with  the  promise  of  less  gloomy  pression,  “  quasi  al  ultimo  sospiro**  al* 

jirospects, — or  often  stop  to  admire  the  most  to.  the  latest  breath.  When  at 
I’.uwers  that  bloom  in  his  path  :  so,  also,  length  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  put 

the  biographer  of  the  virtuous  dead  will  him  in  mind  of  arranging  his  aflliirs,  the 

naturally  wish  to  dwell  on  the  bright  ac-  announcement  was  received  with  the  ut- 
tiviiies  of  existence — to  expatiate  on  the  most  composure.  His  earthly  concerns 
fleeting  hours,  which  still  connect  his  were  declared  to  have  been  lorrg  put  in 
s^ubjcct  with  the  annals  of  time,— and  to  order,  and  he  now  only  reminded  his 
detain,  as  it  were,  the  pure,  example  in  brother  that  the  full  completion  of  the 
the  world.  ^  Temple  at  Poesagno  must  be  provided 

These  symptoms  of  convalescence  pro*  for.  He  also  mentioned  certain  works 
'  ed  transitory  and  delusive.  Canova  had  in  terms  which  showed  that  the  hope  of 

J^aredy  bid  adieu  to  the  Signor  Falier,  renown  is  not  disregarded  by,  or  may 

"'hen  his  disorder  returned  with  aug-  even  be  gratefbl  to  the  departing  spirit ; 
niented  violence  t  be  nevertheless  persist-  in  particular,  be  rejoiced  that  in  his  la- 
^  in  the  determination  of  leaving  Pos-  test,  improvement  might  be  traced,  and 
*^0.  and  on  the  4th  arrived  in  Venice,  that  all  those  for  which  money  had  been 
^th  the  intention  of  remaining  some  received  in  anticipation  were  finished. 

before  finally  departing  for  Rome.  This  latter  cireumsUnce  seemed  to  shed 

Bat  here  the  progress  of  disease  could  no  unmUigled  satisfaction  over  his  death- 
“•'gw  be  withstood ;  and  having  retired  bed,  and  to  it  lie  more  than  once  re* 
^the  house  of  his  fHend  Francesconiy  verted. 

the  right  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  The  morning  of  the  IWi  passed  as 
hospitable  roof  he  constantly  pre-  usual,  without  any  very  apparent  alfera- 
to  more  splendid  mansions,  he  was  lion,  hiit  towards  noon  the  dlsordor  ctl. 
^  length  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  dcntly  threatened  li  faUl  crisis,  and  thi 
VOT..  xri.  a  O  ‘ 
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strength  of  the  tufftrer  appeared  to  be  approached  the  bosom  of  iu  God.  Thus 
rapidiy  decaying.  It  was  therefore  judg-  must  he  have  looked,  when  conceiving 

ud  highly  expedient  to  prepare  his  mind  his  pure  and  perfect  works; _ but  in  such 

for  the  last  change,  and  Signor  Aglictti  an  awful  pause,  even  the  immortal  light 
was  requested  to  undertake  this  melan-  of  genius  must  have  been  dimnjed,  hal 
choly  duly.  Canova  received  that  de-  not  the  reflection  of  a  wcll.s|)ent  life  add- 
claration  of  his  friend  and  physician  ed  to  its  failing  fires  the  never-fading 
which  forbade  all  ho|)e,  with  the  most  brightness  of  Christum  hope.  Ilis  snr- 
unmoved  serenity  and  pious  resignation,  rowing  friends  were  still  standing  arouiul 
/;cco,”  he  merely  replied,  “  uoi  veuia^  in  deep  emotion,  when  his  dying  lips 
two  a  quetto  tnundo  afar  la  nostra  fivis-  moved  with  rapid  earnestness,  and  tho 

/(/ — c  poi — sic  transit  gloria  niundi^ —  words,  anima  pura  c  bcUa _ ‘‘  pure  and 

“-We  come  into  this  world  to  play  our  amiable  spirit,”  were  several  limes  dis- 
part— and  then — vanishes  the  glory  of  tinctly  produced  in  quick  succe-ssion. 
the  scene after  a  pause,  adding  in  a  These  were  the  hist  audible  sounds,  and 
tone  of  joyful  confidence— “  Beato^  beaio  he  calmly  sunk  to  rest,  without  a  strug- 

chc  rha  fatio  bene^** — “  Thrice  happy  gle, — almost  w  ithout  a  sigh, 

he  who  has  performed  it  well.”  He  tten 

confessed  himself  with  the  deepest  con-  With  this  long  quotation,  and 
tritioii,  and  afterwards  made  a  second  omitting,  with  regret,  the  verv  do- 
Vtrbal  codicil  to  his  will,  again  enfor-  quent  and  judicious  general  remarks 
ring  the  continuance  and  completion  of  which  Mr  Memes  dotes  liis 

the  Church  at  Poaaagno.  Thia  was  at  volume,  we  must  conclude, 
five  odock-,  and  u.  the  course  of  the 
«enmg  the  last  and  most  solemn  r,t«  of  ^ 
the  Catholic  communion  w’ere  adminis-  ,  ,  \  ^ 

tered,  in  which  he  partidpated  with  a  “>«  much  di^ertation.  \lc 

sincerity  and  an  ardour  of  devotion,  which  do  not  expect,  in  the  lives  ol  artists, 
edified,  while  it  melted  even  to  tears  all  dazzled  with  moving  accKlcnis 

present.  The  soul,  now  loosened  from  flood  and  field  but,  in  the  nis- 
all  earthly  ties,  was  absorbed  in  holy  me-  tory  of  a  great  painter  or  sculptor, 
dilation ;  at  the  same  time  the  bodily  every  triumph  of  art,  every  diflicully 
strength  was  so  entirely  exhausted,  that  overcome,  every  error  corrected,  is 
scarcely  a  movement  indicated  the  pre-  an  incident  less  striking,  perliaps,  to 
sence  of  life yet  the  lethargy  affected  general  readers,  but  as  inlerestiti}?  to 
only  the  vital  functions,  the  powers  of  the  initiated  as  the  wildest  ad  en- 
the  mind  remained  unimpaired,  as  w'as  tures  OT  the  most  singular  rcicrsts 
attested  by  the  short  sentences  of  lofty  fortune.  Many  interesting  parli- 
piety,  or  of  practical  virtue,  which  were  kind  are  no  doubt  in- 

o^i^^ly  ^dreeved  to  th«  friends  who  throughout  the  volume,  but 

oil:::,vTthat  ho  mo" ‘  S 

«cc  *  *•‘*‘0  ha™  bMU  roa^de^lith  a  singularly 

fore  tl  proprio  dovtsre  ; — tna  vrtma  dt  I  i 

fttf/a,”— ‘‘  First  of  all  we  ought  to  do  sparihg  hand.  The  lurs 

our  own  duty — but,”  added  he  in  the  of  genius, — the  hints  which  gave  rm 

last  repetition  with  surprising  emphasis,  to  more  mature  creations  of  art,— t  c 

“  but  first  of  all.”  When  entreated  to  opinions  of  a  man  of  iudgment  on 

take  a  few'  drops  of  restorative,  he  re-  his  own  productions, — have  an  inex- 

plied  that  it  was  in  vain,  but  immedi-  pressible  charm  when  conveyed  to  us 

aiely  subjoined  in  the  kindest  manner,  in  the  words  of  the  artist  himseli- 
J^ic  pnrcy  chc  cost  mi  prolnng^b  il  hen  The  few  specimen*  which  are 
di  star  con  xoi “  Yet  give  it  me,  that  only  to  awaken  our  cnrioshy. 

80  I  may  prolong  the  happiness  of  being  regard  to  that  part  of  the 

With  you ;”  and  to  those  who  moistened  or  blame  of  which 
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Ci^lion  (if  the  Cauaes  of  irar,  incident  to  the  several  Stages  of  CivilizatioH, 

Preliminary  Observations. 

T 11  s  lime  aiul  course  of  the  probable  cessation  of  the  various  causes  of 
war  iiiij;ht  be  easily  conjcctureil,  if  the  whole  of  mankiud  were  compressed 
into  a  single  nation,  possessed  of  the  same  customs,  language,  and  institu¬ 
tions  :  we  should  have  merely  to  follow  them  through  their  several  transi¬ 
tions  in  the  road  of  improvement,  and  not  the  consequent  gradual  extinc¬ 
tion  of  eat‘h  of  the  circu instances  which  tend  to  foster  the  spirit  of  hostility, 
jis  described  in  the  preceding  book.  Thus  the  obdurate  barbarian  would 
soon,  after  his  entrance  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  cease  to  combat  for 
the  sole  gratiHcation  of  his  most  depraved  passions  :  his  descendants,  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  civilized  life,  would  escape,  by  an  infal¬ 
lible  rule  of  destiny,  successively  from  the  inroads  of  savages,  the  dangers  of 
anarcliy,  of  tyranny,  of  state-craft,  of  bigotry,  until  they  reachetl  that  nappy 
era,  with  the  existence  of  which  the  recurrence  of  war  would  be  incom¬ 
patible. 

The  condition  of  each  particular  society  is,  however,  materially  influenced 
by  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  the  world  at  large.  The  varieties  in  tlie 
attainments  of  different  nations  render  the  subject  somewhat  more  compli¬ 
cated  than,  after  the  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear ;  and  impose  upon  us  the  taak  of  frequently  referring,  in  our  succeed¬ 
ing  observations,  to  the  relations  of  those  nations  to  others  in  a  higher  or 
lotver  station.  But  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  conclusion  at  which 
it  is  our  aim  to  arrive  may,  we  trust,  be  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  precision,  although  we  would  by  no  means  be  understootl  as  flattering 
ourselves  with  having  adopted  the  best  possible  mode  for  its  elucidation.  In 
deference  to  our  judgment  (prpbably  an  erroneous  one)  of  what  is  expedient 
in  this  matter,  we  shall  not  decline  occasionally  to  indulge  in  such  brief  re- 
niarks  as  may  help  to  explain  our  meaning,  although  they  may  sometimes 
swm  to  be  of  a  desultory  nature  ;  a  course  which,  although  not  strictly  conr 
Mstent  with  a  regular  chain  pf  logical  argument,  is  apparently  best  calcula- 
knl,  in  the  present  case,  to  attract  the  attention  pnd  reflections  of  the  rduler 
to  the  question  before, Um.  ^ 

CJiapter  /. 

Cessation  tf  Wars  incident  to  the  First  Stage* 

Many  examples  of  communities  which  have  just  passed  the  threri^d  of 
cultivated  life,  occur  in  our  own  times  among  tlie  Almrigi^es  of  IjTorth  Ame- 
flca,'in  the  middle  districts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  islands  geo- 
£T*phicaUy  connected  viith  that  Continent,  and  in  varioot  parts  of  Africa. 

All  these  people  are  more  or  less  distrea^  by  the  incursions  of  theur  har- 
Wous  neighbours,  who,  alternately  urged  by  hunger,  and  t^  predominant 
licentious  and  capricious  dispoiitian  of  savage  minds,  disturb,  as  far  aa  they 
dtre,  the  progress  of  the  infant  setllemenu.  It  may  be  oonaidered  at  a  nligfa.t 
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exception  to  a  general  rule,  that  they  are  not  always  the  aggressors,  and  that 
their  arms  are  sometimes  employed  to  avenge  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
these  bounties  of  nature  which  immemorial  custom  had  appeared  to  consti* 
tute  a  common  right.  But  a  nice  discrimination  on  this  point  is  unnecessarv. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  fix  upon  these  petty  conflicts  as  the  firh 
rudiments  of  scientific  war,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
reasonable  ground  for  expecting  their  ultimate  cessation. 

This  ground  is  no  other  tlian  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  durable  co¬ 
existence  within  any  assignable  point  of  contact  of  civilized  and  savage  com¬ 
munities.  However  turbulent  and  intractable  the  disposition  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  must  in  the  end  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  cultivation.  They 
are  eventually  either  softened  into  an  imitation  of  more  gentle  and  rational 
habits,  or  retreat  for  a  time  beyond  the  reach  of  further  strife  and  observa¬ 
tion.  In  the  latter  case,  after  being  successively  driven  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion,  they  must  at  length  arrive  at  the  outer- boundary  of  the  wilderness: 
even  there  the  expanding  civilized  population  must  one  day  find,  and  com¬ 
pel  them,  should  they  still  remain  obstinately  deaf  to  the  calls  of  self-inte¬ 
rest,  to  a  final  re-union  with  the  universal  family. 

In  this  way  the  contests  peculiarly  incident  to  the  First  Stage  must  event¬ 
ually  cease.  Without  resting  our  judgment  altogether  upon  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  apprehend  that  no  sensible  observer  of  the  present  moral  position 
’and  passing  transactions  of  the  w’orld  will  deny  the  extreme  probability  of 
the  approaching  general  extinction  of  that  deplorable  state  wdiich  places  the 
liumati  being  by  only  a  few  short,  and  almost  imperceptible  steps,  above  the 
brute  creation.  The  conviction  is  irresistible,  that  the  partial  restoration,  at 
least  of  the  descendants  of  all  the  existing  savage  tribes,  to  the  legitimate 
uses  of  reason,  must  infallibly  take  place.  This  conviction  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  present  argument ;  but  it  is  evident  that  civilization  cannot  be 
long  confined  w’ithin  so  narrow  a  limit,  and  that  the  first  difficult  banicr 
being  once  passed,  all  our  expectations  of  a  more  happy  destiny,  even  lor 
this  degraded  remnant  of  the  human  race,  will  then  only  have  commenced 
the  regular  and  natural  course  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  conflicts  with  barbarians  are  the  only  wars  to 
which  the  people  of  the  First  Stage  are  at  all  times  exposed.  Such  could  he 
the  case  only  with  the  first  adventurers  in  the  career  of  civilization.  They 
are  sometimes  involved'in  contests  with  nations  more  advanced  than  them¬ 
selves;  but  this,  it  may  be  easily  seen,  can  happen  only  when  they  are  fast 
approaching  to  the  border  of  the  Second  Stage,  and  in  advantageous  contwt 
with  more  cultivated  society.  Their  transactions  become  then  necessarily 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


Chapter  II* 

Cessation  of  Wars  incidental  to  the  Second  Stage* 

No  advantage  would  be  derived  from  a  minute  investigation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  localities  of  all  the  existing  communities  of  the  Second  Stage. 
ro|>e  probably  contains  now  none  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
the  high  cultivation  of  its  most  fortunate  nations  having  no  doubt  buoyw 
4ip  the  backwartl  population  of  its  northern  and  eastern  borders,  and  assisted 
their  accent  to  a  station,  which,  if  left  altogether  to  their  own  resources,  they 
would  not  yet  liave  attained.  In  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  t  general 
statistician  would  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  many  social  combinations 
of  the  particular  d^ription  we  are  now  considering.  .  - 

1  he  principal  troubles  of  this  period  we  have  already  shewn  to  aril® 
the  disunion  incident  to  an  increasing  population  and  extended  dominion, 
combined  with  insufficient  mental  improvement.  The  improvement  ii 
de^  on  the  increase,  but  not  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  other  aM®!* 
aitions  of  the  society.  The  original  family  is  split  into  nuroeroua  petty  diji* 
aiona,  from  a  defect  of  the  powers  of  government ;  and  all  the  sepam 
branches  are,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  cause,  placed  in  incessant  ooe- 
tihfy  with  each  other. 
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gucli  was  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  era  in  which  history  hrst  coin- 
iiicnces  the  detail  of  its  affairs — such  was  the  state  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
Germany,  of  France,  in  times  familiar  to  the  contemplations  of  every  sclio- 
lar.  The  length  of  its  duration  in  these  instances  would  be  appalling  to  the 
ardent  bosom  of  the  benevolent  reformer,  if  he  were  compelled  to  apply  the 
same  measure  to  the  several  communities  which  are  in  the  present  day  la¬ 
bouring  in  all  the  miseries  of  the  Second  Stage.  But  the  reigning  destroyer 
of  the  time  we  have  discovered  to  be  Ignorance,  and  much  uneasiness  may 
be  removed  by  glancing  at  the  different  means  possessed  at  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  overcoming  so  formidable  an  adversary. 

Tlie  elder  nations,  it  is  well  known,  w'ere  left  very  much  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  Greece  had  its  helps  from  tlie  countries  more  near  to  the  seat  of 
celestial  intelligence :  Italy  was  indebted  to  the  same  source  through  the 
medium  of  the  former  ;  and  the  Romans  carried,  with  the  sense  of  their 
power,  some  portion  of  their  knowledge  into  the  more  w'cstern  and  northern 
])arts  of  iCurope.  But  the  amount  of  benefit  accruing  in  these  cases,  although 
far  from  despicable,  is  lost  in  the  estimation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  e\isting  and  future  noviciates  in  civilization,  from  the  present  and 
accumulating  stock  of  information.  Like  the  wonderful  engines  of  modem 
ingenuity,  by  which  an  immense  increase  is  afforded  to  the  natural  produce 
of  manual  labour,  or  the  accelerated  jmwers  of  education  under  the  admir¬ 
able  systems  which  are  daily  ripening  into  perfection,  the  auxiliary  beams, 
of  exterior  light  must  stimulate  the  growing  energies  of  the  rccently-formeil 
communities,  with  a  force  infinitely  superior  to  that  imparted  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  source  to  our  less  fortunate  ancestors. 

In  a  general  speculation  on  the  future  fate  of  nations,  at  present  depressed 
under  the  shade  of  barbarism,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  comparison 
between  them  and  others,  by  whom  they  have  already  been  preceded.  At  a 
period  when  as  yet  Christianity  was  unknown  to  the  world,  and  when,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  Fourth  Stage  was  nowhere  exceeded,  the  benefits  of  good  ex¬ 
ample  could  have  been  only  very  partially  and  inadequately  dispensed.  The 
superior  rapidity  of  modern,  over  that  of  ancient  communities,  in  the  march 
of  improvement,  must  evidently,  from  this  cause,  be  immense. 

Some  exception  to  this  rule,  but  in  no  case  altogether  destroying  its  ap¬ 
plication,  may  indeed  he  adduced.  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  many 
i  instances  of  societies  in  the  Second  Stage  may  be  readily  traced,  our  prospects 
arc  the  least  encouraging.  Ignorance  is  there,  perhaps,  most  predominant,  the 
access  most  difficult,  the  legitimate  inducements  for  European  enterprize  at 
present  inadequate,  and  the  manners  of  the  existing  population  deteriorated, 
instead  of  being  improved  by  their  intercourse  with  the  inhuman  slave*mer- 
I  chants.  In  a  theory  which  grasps  only  at  the  splendid  results,  without 
raring  to  comprehend  the  less  obvious  branches  of  its  subject,  this  hitberto- 
obs- ure  part  of  the  world  might  safely  be  left  unnoticed  to  its  evil  fortunes : 
h  might  be  considered,  that  war  and  its  causes,  once  effectually  extinguished, 
in  all  other  climes,  may  well  be  suffered,  divested  as  it  must  be,  from  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  its  objects,  of  the  power  of  further  extending 
Us  influence,  to  rage  without  regret  among  a  people  who  have  been  too  com¬ 
monly  stigmatized  as  the  refuse  of  mankind.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  iu 
such  a  judgment  of  their  probable  fate;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  have 
itnbibed  our  lessons  of  humanity  from  a  source  in  which  its  validity  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  No  doubt,  the  hour  will  arrive,  when  the  ne^o  population  will  take 
^  ^rir  station  among  the  happy  tenants  of  civilized  life.  They  possess,  un¬ 
questionably,  equal  natural  capacities  with  those  of  their  brethren  whose 
i  dcin  has  not  been  fortuitously  darkened  by  an  ardent  sun,  in  concurrence  with 
I  extraordinarily  untoward  circumstances  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  They 
!  ure,  notwithstanding  their  present  unfavourable  appearance,  equally  the  ob- 
{  jecu  of  the  protection,  the  bounty,  and  indulgence  of  Heaven ;  and  it  is  a 
I  tmth  as  clear  as  our  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  our  common  Almighty 

I  that  they  are  not,  and,  consistently  with  his  acknowledged  impar- , 

I  tislUy,  cannot  be  set  apart,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  alleged  by  low-minded 
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reasoncrs,  as  the  disgraced  recipients  of  a  diminished  portion  of  happiness 
and  enjoyments. 

-  Ujwn  the  whole,  no  deduction  from  principle  or  experience  appears  to  be 
better  established,  than  that  the  political  anarchy  which  is  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Second  Stage,  cannot  very  long  maintain  its  ground  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  however  apparently  impervious  to  cultivation.  It  is  al¬ 
together  incompatible  with  that  state  of  mental  improvement  which,  by 
means  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  power,  is  in  rapid  course  of  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  men.  In  no  future  colonial  establish¬ 
ment,  transporting  with  it,  as  it  necessarily  must  do,  a  portion  of  tlje  atuin- 
inenis  of  the  mother-country,  can  it  possibly  take  place  ;  and  among  the 
recent  converts  from  savage  life,  where  it  now  exists,  or  where  it  is  about 
to  commence  its  ephemeral  reign,  it  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  finally 
sink  before  the  expanding  influences  of  reason  and  true  religion. 

Chapter  II L 

Cessation  of  Wars  incident  to  the  Third  SiaffC. 

The  rule  of  pure  dcspotisin  could  never,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  been  of 
very  great  duration,  l  imes  of  profound  ignorance  are  those  of  its  exube¬ 
rant  strength  ;  but  the  settled  gloom  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  unfixed,  and 
the  re-appearance  of  light  gradually  produces  a  relaxation  of  the  hard  fate 
of  the  oppressed  people.  Extraordinary  events  have,  however,  sometimes 
unnaturally  prolonged  its  existence,  and  never  more  certainly  than  those 
which  have,  in  the  first  place,  led  to  the  prevalence  of  religious  fanaticism ; 
a  peculiar  instance  of  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  records  of  contpara- 
tively  modern  times. 

There  are  few  ciraimstances  in  the  eventful  history  of  human  affairs  more 
calculated  to  excite  our  interest  and  wonder,  than  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Mahometan  superstition.  ^  This  extraordinary  occurrence  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  different  writers  in  various  points  of  view.  Some  have  contem¬ 
plated  it  as  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity:  they 
affect  to  discover  objects  of  resemblance  in  these  two  very  dissimilar  creeds ; 
and  thence  endeavour  to  seek  for  both  a  common  origin  in  the  weakness  ami 
aberrations  of  human  reason.  They  who  are  more  favourable,  or  least  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  religion  of  genuine  truth,  have  frequently  been  observed  to  glance 
with  hesitation  and  fear  towards  the  singular  and  successful  enterprise  of 
the  celebrateil  impostor. 

A  few  have  boldly  met,  candidly  discussed,  and  readily  dissipated  the  ap¬ 
parent  difficulty.  So  far  from  allowing  any  weight  to  the  objection  urged 
\ipon  this  ground,  they  have  justly  considered  the  remarkable  event  to  which 
it  refers  as  one  of  the  numerous  tests  of  the  intrinsic  soundness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

Indeed  it  is  quite  evident,  that  without  that  dispensation,  and  the  chain 
of  supernatural  occurrences  which  preceded  it — or  which  together  inighh 
with  reference  to  their  consequences,  be  more  properly  considered  as  one  in¬ 
tegral  act  of  revelation — Mahometanism,  and  the  many  extraonlinary  revolu¬ 
tions  dependent  upon  it,  would  have  had  no  place  in  the  transactions  of  this 
world.  A  religion  of  some  kind  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  course  of  the  present  life ;  and  no  country,  after  it  has  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  second  stage  of  civilization,  remains  long,  without  giving 
tDthe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religious  worship  a  consistent  form:  but 
without  a  revelation  other  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  gene¬ 
ral  dispersion  of  the  original  tribes,  we  know  frbm  experience  that  the  reli¬ 
gion  universally  establisned  would  necessarily  have  been  the  Pagan. 
Paganism  is  equally  a  stranger  to  true  zeal  and  to  fanaticism— the  one  the  de¬ 
rivative  from  the  true  religion,  the  other  from  a  superstition  founded  upon 
It ;  and  a  religion  of  this  neutral  character  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  people  abandoned  to  the  light  of  nature.  Mahomet  and  his  - 
juto^  availed  themselves  of  the  adventitious  state  of  the  public  mind— ih>-ii 
vascillating  amidst  the  pending  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  and  mixiog 
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up,  with  their  own  absurd  inventions,  some  portion  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
ini|>osed,  with  little  difficulty,  the  incongruous  mass  upon  the  cretlulity  of 
their  ignorant  followers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  superstition  has  been,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  extent,  more  destructive  to  the  morals  of  society  than  the  false 
system  which  bad  previously  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  U 
most  likely,  that,  upon  the  whole,  some  benefit  accruetl  from  the  purer  parts 
of  its  composition  ;  but  this  advantage  was  probably  greatly  ovcrlMlanced  by 
its  more  durable  hold  upon  the  least  tractable  of  the  human  passions,  and 
the  strong  barrier  which  it  was  consequently  calculated  for  a  considerable 
time  to  interpose  against  the  universal  reception  of  Christianity. 

Inilei>eiidently  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  the  respective  claims  of  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  religions  may 
he  fairly  estimated  by  their  separate  effects  upon  the  course  of  social  improve- 
iiKiit.  In  adopting  this  criterion,  we  discover  at  once  the  wide  and  marked 
(ILstinction  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  iiislitution, — the  benevolent 
work  of  God  and  the  interested  fabrication  of  the  most  abandoned  of  his 
creatures.  But  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  have  been  the  subjects  of 
attempted  revision,  in  times  subsequent  to  those  of  their  founders  :  tradition 
lias  in  both  instances  been  prodigal  of  its  aid  ;  in  the  one  case  to  vilify  and 
corrupt  what  was  for  all  its  legitimate  objects  infinitely  perfect ;  in  the  other 
to  soften  and  explain  what  could  not  but  appear  to  the  awakened  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  fanaticism  itself  impious  and  absurd.  But  how  dissimilar  the  results 
of  this  identical  process !  Christianity,  secure  in  the  plenitude  of  innate 
worth,  has  survived  unhurt  the  mighty  efforts  of  its  numerous  assailants ; 
abuses,  corruptions  of  all  kinds,  open  and  disguised,  have  repeatedly  beset 
it,  and  threatened  to  hurry  back  the  societies  committed  in  its  fate  to  the 
sL-mi-barbarism  from  which  it  had  relieved  them.  In  vain  !  it  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  difficulties  surpassing  the  support  of  a  corruptible  power.  Na¬ 
tions,  in  proportion  as  they  become  enlightened  by  knowledge,  learn,  one 
after  the  other,  to  shake  off  the  errors  which  had  fastened  upon  its  substance : 
they  retain  with  affectionate  ardour  the  purer  elements,  and  under  their  fos¬ 
tering  influence  advance  with  an  assured  step  to  the  higher  stages  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

\V'hat,  on  the  other  band,  has  Islamism  to  offer  to  its  enslaved  votaries? 
It  has  long  since  seen  its  zenith  :  it  began  near  its  highest  ))oint  of  attain¬ 
able  prosperity, — shone  for  a  few  centuries  in  the  vicinity  of  that  narrow 
circle, — and  has  since  gradually  declined  into  a  mingled  state  of  infamy  and 
contempt.  It  is  totally  divested  of  all  power  of  self-elevation.  Ignorance 
and  political  thraldom  are  the  marks  which  it  fixes  upon  the  people  benight¬ 
ed  under  its  impenetrable  shade.  To  them  the  only  avenue  of  hojie  i» 
through  the  prospect  of  all  possible  degradation  ;  when  reverting,  from  the 
insane  exaltation  of  fanaticism,  to  the  stupid  indifference  of  savages,  and 
totally  divested  of  all  secular  power,  they  may  at  length  find  a  cure  for  all 
their  ills  under  the  salutary  wings  of  that  religion  wdiich  was  before  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  hatred  and  scorn. 

Mahometanism,  tlie  patron  of  indolence,  sensuality,  ignorance,  and  des¬ 
potism,  is  in  modern  times  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Third  Era.  Even  the 
obstinacy  of  Oriental  polytheism,  interwoven  as  it  nnfortunateljr  is  with  all 
the  civil  offices  of  life,  may  sooner  yield  to  the  kind  and  unremitted  persua¬ 
sion  of  truth,  second^  by  the  practical  lessons  of  a  bighly-dvilized  popu¬ 
lation.  providentially  united  to  them  by  social  ties.  Shamanism,  a  peculiar 
superstition,  possessing  very  extensive  influence  among  the  eastern  nations, 

the  intricate  and  various  machinery  of  Hindoo  mythology,— will  proba¬ 
bly  have  ceased  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men  some  time  before  the  ftnml 
extinction  of  the  Arabian  superstition.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  operation  of  the  latter,  upon  the  course  of  civilization. 

.  A  principal  feature  of  the  Third  Stage  is  the  abject  submission  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  one  or  more  tyrants,  who  rule  without  laws,  or  whose  conduct  such 
laws  as  chance  may  have  established  are  insufficient  to  controul.  However 
a  power  so  constituted  may  be  divided,  the  effect  it  the  same.  >Vhether,  as 


the  people  are  equally  deprived  of  all  appeal  from  oppression.  A  dominion 
of  this  description  was  familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  but  their  religion  presented 
no  decided  barrier  against  reform,  and  their  consequent  passage  into  that 
ameliorated  state  which  has  been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  the  Fourth 
Stage,  when  the  legislative  enactments  are  binding  in  a  sensible  and  import¬ 
ant  dc^ee  upon  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  stage,  accordingly, 
Christianity  found  many  of  the  nations  at  the  time  of  its  public  introduction 
into  the  Roman  states,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Not  so  the  Mahometans.  In  the  infancy  of  their  religion,  the  societies 
which  adopted  it  soon  assumed  their  appropriate  station  in  the  Third  Stage ; 
and  they  have  continued  there  ever  since,  without  any  prospect  during  their 
|>olitical  existence  of  advancing  beyond  it.  Unrestraineil  tyranny,  and  the 
profound  ignorance  under  which  alone  that  tyranny  can  be  tolerated,  are  in¬ 
dispensable  constituents  of  this  deplorable  superstition  :  a  free  admission  of 
light,  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  impartial  laws,  extending  alike  to 
the  humble  cabin  and  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  seraglio,  would  at  once 
dissipate  the  spell,  and  soon  remove  every  vestige  of  its  dominion  over  the 
human  intellect.  Among  existing  Mahometan  states,  unquestionably,  an 
able  observer  might  discover  many  points  of  difference.  They  have  for  the 
moat  part  been  letter  than  they  now  are.  They  have  fluctuated  between 
the  opposite  coniines  of  the  Third  Stage  ;  but  their  motion  has  been  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  past  uniformly  retrograde.  'I'he  differences  between  them 
are  accordingly  to  be  estimated  by  the  comparative  extent  of  their  losses, 
rather  than  the  amount  of  their  respective  acquirements. 

From  these  considerations,  we  deduce  that  the  wars  incident  to  the  Third 
Stage  will  linger  in  their  last  resort  among  the  Mahometan  nations,  hut 
can  they  be  eternal  ?  or  rather,  will  they  endure  to  the  end  of  that  term 
which  a  reasonable  probability  allows  to  the  existence  of  the  world  ?  May 
we  not,  with  greater  reason,  hope  that  the  uncontrollable  force  of  knowledge 
will  sooner  than  is  generally  supposed  reach  these  unhallowed  retreats,  and 
annihilate  at  once  the  empire  of  fanaticism,  and  the  cause  of  those  sanguin¬ 
ary  contests  which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  institutions  so  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  innocence  and  peace  ? 

The  Christian  nations  have  almost  all  arrived  at  that  point  of  social  ele¬ 
vation  in  which  the  government  is  compelled  to  jwiy  some  deference  to  juih- 
lic  opinion.  Abyssinia,  the  chief  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  was  proba¬ 
bly  at  no  time  enlightened  by  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  tlie  vast 
Russian  empire  can  yet  be  considered  only  as  a  great  motley  association  ot 
sectarian  Christians,  Mahometans,  and  Idolaters.  Yet  even  in  the  latter  wsc, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Autocrat  would,  if  he  were  inclinc-d 
to  haaard  the  experiment,  be  long  suffered  to  lavish  with  impunity  thcblootl 
of  his  subjects,  for  the  avowed  object  of  gratifying  either  bis  caprice  or  his 
ambition. 

W  hat  may  be  briefly  termed  tyrant- wars— the  contests  excited  by  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign — must,  it  is  evident,  be  expected  m 
no  very  distant  day  altogether  to  cease.  They  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
Ae  genius  of  Christianity,  and  that  spirit  of  true  liberty  of  which  Christisn- 
ity  is  the  parent  and  support :  we  have  therefore  only  to  point  to  the 
known  fact,  that  Christianity  is  actually  on  all  sides  gaining  ground,  as  t  full 
warrant  for  the  foregoing  inference.  \Yherever  those  wars  arc  still  enabled 
to  preserve  an  equivocal  existence,  Uie  scene  of  their  enterprise  becoroet 
yearly  more  and  more  narrowed  in  the  natural  course  of  transactioni  cou- 
nected  with  a  superior  stage  of  civilisation.  It  it  thus  Uiat  their  j»wer  over 
the  great  question  of  the  ultimate  disuse  of  all  wart  diminishes  in  weight, 
so  as  to  afford  the  highest  assurance  of  their  complete  extinction  long 
tl^  more  intricate,  although  less  d^^rading,  causes  of  contention  incident 
a  better  era  htve  been  finally  suppressed. 

•  .  ( To  he  coniiaued*) 
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QTlic  following  Letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and 
]»ar})orts  to  he  a  further  defence  of  Mr  Leslie’s  deductions,  we  print  here^ 
as  a  siquel  to  the  Letter  of  “  Vindex.”3 


Oil  and  Coal  Gas.— In  our  paper  of 
the  of  May  last,  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  nature  and  qualities  of  these 
twu  sources  of  light,  and  to  communicate 
to  our  readers  such  information  os  we 
wore  then  able  to  collect  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each.  In  point  of  economy, 
we  remarked  an  important  distinction 
was  to  be  observed  between  them  rcs|>ect- 
ing  their  light-giving  properties,  the  Oil 
tias  affording,  with  the  same  consump¬ 
tion,  a  greater  quantity  of  light  than  the 
('oal.  Although  its  price,  therefore,  we 
remarked,  might  l>e  higher  per  cubic  foot, 
yet,  as  it  goes  farther,  or  lasts  longer,  it 
might  not,  on  this  account,  be  any  dearer, 
in  the  end,  than  the  other.  This  must 
ile|>end  evidently  on  the  degree  in  which 
It  exceeds  it  in  illumination,  and  thus 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  illuminating 
lH)wers  of  the  two  Gases  forms  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  every  calculation  of  their 
comjiarative  expcnce.  We  stated,  there¬ 
fore,  this  proportion  as  nearly  as  we 
could,  from  the  information  then  before 
us,  at  the  rate  of  24  to  I  in  favour  of  Oil 
(las,  compared  with  the  Edinburgh  Coal 
(las ;  remarking,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  the  deficiency  of  information,  and 
the  necessity  of  more  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  and  recommending  in  these  the 
u»e  of  l^lie's  Photometer  as  the  readiest 
'ind  justest  measurer  of  the  intensity  of 
the  respective  lights.  Since  that  time, 
;<Aeral  (lapcrs  have  appeared  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which,  as  they  afford  new  infor¬ 
mation,  we  shall  shortly  advert.  The 
first  is  un  important  communication  from 
I’rofessor  Leslie  to  the  Directors  of  the 
( iwl  Gas  Company,  and  which  was  pub- 
liihcd  by  them  in  the  dift’erent  news- 
lupcrs.  The  result  of  it  fixes  the  pro- 
iHirtion  of  the  illuminating  powers  at  the 
rule  of  only  1 4  to  1  in  favour  of  Oil  Gas, 
from  Mr  Milne's  work,  compared  with 
the  Company’s  Coal  Gas  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  1000  feet  of  Oil  Gas  are  only  equi¬ 
valent  to  l.>00  of  Coal  in  illuminating 
power.  This  result  is  certainly  unex¬ 
pected,  and,  if  correct,  will  place  the  Oil 
(»«•  in  a  mach  less  favourable  light,  ns 
to  economy,  than  was  formerly  ima¬ 
gined.  For  as  it  cannot  be  sold  under 
per  1000  feet,  while  the  other  Sells 
•t  12s.,  the  Oil  will  thus  be  evidently 
'^OL.  xvi. 


more  than  double  the  price  of  the  Coiil. 
Dut  another  curious  and  im|X)rtant  fact 
is  brought  to  light  by  this  communica¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  hitherto  been  sup|H)sed,  that 
while  Coal  Gas  varies  greatly  in  quality, 
according  to  that  of  the  coal  from  W'hich 
it  is  produced,  Oil  Gas  being  all  got  from 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  oil,  is  always  of 
the  same  uniform  fineness.  It  ap()ears, 
however,  from  Professor  Leslie’s  Letter, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  difffercnce  in 
this  respect,  Mr  Milne’s  Gas  being  much 
superior  to  a  specimen  made  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  which,  indeed,  was  found 
hardly  any,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
Coal  Gas  itself.  If  the  above,  then,  be 
the  prop(»rtion  of  good,  if  not  the  best 
Oil  Gas. to  that  of  Edinburgh  Coal,  the 
inferior  kinds  must  be  still  less  economi¬ 
cal.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  Coal  and  Oil  Gas,  a 
]m|K*r  appear^  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  con¬ 
taining  the  results  of  various  exiicriments 
made,  apparently  with  great  care,  by  Dr 
Fyfe  of  this  city.  Dr  Fyfc  judges  of  the 
illuminating  powers  of  the  two  Gases  by 
“  their  chemical  constitution.  Each  of  the 
Gases  contains,  in  dift'erent  proportions,  a 
certain  temarkably  heavy  inflammable 
air,  termed  olijiant  which,  as  it  bums 
by  itself  with  a  very  bright  and  intense 
d^ee  of  illumination,  is,  from  this,  and 
other  circumstances,  conceived  to  be  the 
principle  of  light  in  the  two  compound 
Gases  obtained  from  ‘  coal  and  oil ;  by 
finding,  therefore,  from  an  easy  chemical 
test,  how  much  of  this  heavy  air  each  of 
the  tw'o  Gases  contains,  we  hence  deduce 
their  relative  illuminating  |x>wers.  This 
plan,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  in  some 
degree  hypothetical ;  but  Dr  Fyfe,  not 
content  with  mere  theory,  has  compared 
the  results  obtoined  in  this  manner  with 
others  found  by  measuring  the  intensities 
of  the  shadows  and  the  expenditure  of 
Gas,  and  finds  such  a  coincidence  be- 
tween  them  as  entitles  him  on  the  whole 
to  place  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
proportions.  These  are  vary  nearly  the 
same  with  those  stated  1^  Professor 
I..eslie,  some  of  the  experiments  giving  a 
rate  so  low  as  1 4  to  1 ,  and  some  as  high 
as  If  to  1.  Dr  Fyfe  also  renuu'ks  the 
same  striking  inequality  in  the  Oil  Gas. 
3  P 


While  ^^r  Milne’s  contains  33  parts  of 
Olifiant  (Jas,  the  Leith  Oil  Gas  only  con¬ 
tains  16,  which  is  just  one  part  more  than 
the  Coal  Gas  itselfV 

I’hc  next  |>aper  that  we  shall  notice  is 
that  whicli  was  lately  published  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Kdinhurgh  Oil  Gas  Com- 
|iany.  It  consists  of  a  report  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  of  the  documents  on  w'hich 
that  report  proceeds,  viz.  a  letter  from 
Dr  Turner  and  Professor  Christison, 
chemists,  another  from  Ur  Brewster,  and 
a  third  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Oil  Gas  Cum|)any ;  together  with 
others  of  less  importance.  The  third  is 
the  only  one  of  these  letters  which  con¬ 
tains  any  thing  new  on  the  subject  of 
Gas ;  and  this  is,  that  in  Dublin,  Coal 
Gas  sells  at  15s.  per  1000  feet,  and  Oil  at 
54/s.  2d. ;  and  that  the  Oil  Gas  Company 
is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  and  daily  gaining  ground,  as  they 
state,  u[)on  their  rivals.  In  Dublin,  how¬ 
ever,  coal  is  dear,  and  of  a  tjuality  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Edinburgh  for  Gas  making. 
The  object  of  the  other  letters  appears  to 
be,  not  so  much  to  throw  any  new  light 
on  this  imix)rtant  subject,  as  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  Professor  Leslie’s  results, 
by  shewing  that  the  instrument  which  he 
used  for  measuring  the  light  of  the  (lases 
was  not  adapted  for  the  pur{)osc.  It 
wants  sensibility,  it  seems,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  I'urner  and  Professor  Chris- 
tison,  it  is  “  jx)W'erfully  affected  by  Acaf, 
as  well  as  by  and  therefore  not 

to  be  trusted,  where  heat  and  light  arc 
both  thrown  oti*  together  from  the  Gas 
burners.  Dr  Urew'stcr’s  opinion  is  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  the  Direetdts,  im¬ 
proving  the  hint,  state,  that  the  photome¬ 
ter  is  affected  in  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  by  heat  than  by  light and  as  it 
is  known,  they  continue,  that  Coal  Gas 
gives  out  much  more  heat  than  Oil,  it  is 
no  way  surprising  that  Professor  Leslie, 
mistaking  heat  for  light,  should  ascribe 
so  muchjillumination  to  the  one  Gas,  and 
so  little  to  the  other.  His  results,  tbere- 
A»re,  are  rejectctl  os  of  no  authority,  and 
here  we  leave  the  parties  at  issue,  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  letter  on  the  subject,  w’hich  w  ill 
be  found  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  however^  we 
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J)r  Itrewsfers  Jicpiy  to  Vifidex^a*’  Letter ^  and  Challcnfre  to  Professor  Leslie* 

N.  15.  Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  the  author’s  Signa¬ 
ture,  the  following  angry  epistle,  written  in  a  spirit  of  jealous  resentment, 
incompatible  (we  had  hoped)  with  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science,  and  dis¬ 
figured  by  paltry  and  abortive  attempts  at  wit,  should  have  been  excluded 
from  our  record  of  the  memorials  of  this  controversy. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cuurant* 


Sin, — Having  learned,  since  my  arri¬ 
val  in  town,  that  there  appeared  in  the 
lidinbiirgh  i)a|)ers  an  anonymous  and  a- 
busive  iuticle  on  the  subject  of  my  letter 
to  the  Oil  Gas  Comiiany,  I  tru.<«t  you  will 
give  ii  place  to  the  following  observations  : 

Thut  this  anonymous  letter  was  written 
by  Professor  Leslie,  is,  1  understand,  w'ell 
known,  but  as  it  does  not  bear  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  name,  I  cannot  )x;rmit  myself 
either  to  read  it  or  to  answer  its  scurri¬ 
lities. 

Having,  long  ago,  resolved  never  to 
peruse  any  such  anonymous  productions, 

1  have  not  even  seen  the  newspaper  lucu¬ 
brations  of  the  learned  Professor ;  and  the 
sole  object  of  the  present  communication 
is,  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  was 
called  u|X)n  to  give,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  to  a  respectable  public  body. 

As  1  have  for  many  years  had  no  com¬ 
munication  with  Professor  Leslie,  1  was 
aware  that  any  opipion  of  mine  would  be 
misconstrued,  that  was  unfavourable  to 
the  photometer,  to  which  he  has  ventured 
to  affix  his  name;  and  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  corroborate  it  by  the  high 
authority  of  M.  Lambert  and  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  both  of  whom  had  been  particular¬ 
ly  (Kcupied  ill  the  com{iarison  and  men¬ 
suration  of  lights.  Such  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  after  Dr 
Turner  and  Dr  Christison'  had  demon¬ 
strated  by  actual  ex^ierinient  the  errors  of 
the  ihcrmometrical  photometer;  but  as 
my  opinion  was  intended  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  ot  the  purchasers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas, 
the  authority  of  two  celebrated  names 
vould  not  fail  to  have  its  influence  with 
those  w  ho  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  details  of  experimental  science. 

The  authority  of  ]..ambcrt  against  the 
thennometrical  photometer  is  the  most 
unequivocal  of  any  that  could  have  been 
adduced.  Mr  Leslie  himself  has  read  the 
pt^otometria  of  that  author,  and  charac- 
tCTiscs  it  as  a  work  “  displaying  the  va- 
fiotw  resources  of  his  ardent  and  fertile 
K^ius;**  and  as  Lambert  undoubtedly  in¬ 
vented  the  thennometrical  photometer, 
'vhich  now  l^rs  Mr  Leslie's  name,  his 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  very  instru- 
j^ent  which  be  himself  proposed  must  be 
^Id  decisive  against  its  accuracy. 


1  have  been  informed  that  Mr  Leslie 
has  rashly  asserted,  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  that  I  never  read  the  photome- 
tria  of  LamUnt  ;  that  1  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  seen  a  copy  of  it,  as  there  is  on¬ 
ly  one  in  the  kingdom,  viz.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  this  work  contains  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  thermometricnl 
photometer.  As  Mr  Leslie  docs  not  a|v. 
pear  to  have  read  the  photometria  for  20 
years,  and  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  have  seen  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  since  this  controversy  liegan,  it 
W'ould  be  interesting  to  know  how  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  thermomelrical  photometer  is  not 
mentioned  in  that  work  !  Into  this  mys¬ 
tery,  however,  I  shall  not  inquire.  It  is 
necessary  fur  me  only  to  state,  that  I  stu¬ 
died  the  photometria  of  Lambert  for  some 
months,  from  a  copy  belonging  to  the  re¬ 
verend  Dr  Macknight,  and  that  I  could 
at  any  time  have  commanded  the  use  of 
another  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Siv- 
right  of  Meggatiand.  I  have  not  only 
read  this  work  with  care,  but  1  have  given 
an  analysis  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  it  in  the  article  Optics  in  the  Edik- 
BUKGU  ENCYCLOPiVDIA,  W'hich  IS  the 
only  account  of  l.arabert's  best  experi¬ 
ments  that  has  appeared  in  our  language, 
or  indeed  in  any  foreign  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  But,  what  is  of  more 
importance  for  Mr  Leslie  to  know,  I  have 
in  the  same  article  quoted,  in  Lainl)eri*s 
owu  words,  his  proposal  and  his  rejection 
of  the  tbermometrical  photometer,  and  I 
have  mentioned  its  priority  and  similari¬ 
ty  to  his  own  instrument. 

Lambert  does  not  say  whether  the  ther¬ 
mometer  that  he  mentions  w'as  the  mer¬ 
curial  thermometer,  or  the  differential 
thermometer^  W'hich  was  long  ago  invent¬ 
ed  by  Van  Helmont,  as  ^r  Humphry 
Davy  first  shewed,  though  it  also  tnars 
Professor  Leslie's  name  ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  common  thermometer,  or  any 
other,  is  of  no  importance,  as  he  distinct¬ 
ly  states,  **  that  if  tee  assume  that  the 
heat  and  light  of  a  solar  beam  increase  and 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion,  then  the 
thermometer  will  perform  all  the  func» 
iiotts  of  a  photometer  **  Now,  whether 
Mr  Leslie  invented  the  diflbrcntial  ther- 
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hether  it  was  invented  by  pasteboard  will  transmit  a  sixth  part  of 
or  (’ount  Kumford,  is  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  with  many 
us  the  ])roposed  instru-  other  as  extraordinary  assertions.  They 
?rt  includes  every  thermo-  shall,  however,  not  lessen  the  candour 
r,  the  invention  consisting  with  which  I  mean  to  peruse  lus  work, 
ncasttrlug  light  by  the  ex-  the  very  first  opportunity  I  have  to  give 

of  the  heat  xchich  that  light  my  time  to  it.  •  •  •  • 

ooner,  however,  has  Lam-  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

this  instrument,  than  he  Your  most  obedient  faithful  servant, 
its  inutility.  “‘The  use  of  (Signed)  Wm.  HKUSCllKl.. 

r,’*  says  he,  “  will  he  too  The  question  between  the  two  Gas 
lo,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Companies,  w  hich  has  given  rise  to  the 
as  detected  the  brightness  preceding  observations,  is  one  of  vast 

light  •  ?”  importance,  not  to  them  only,  but  to 

\  made  the  learned  Profes-  every  towm  where  the  two  Gases  are  ob- 

i  with  the  photometer  of  jects  of  commerce.  The  relative  value 
a  w'ork  published  in  Kdm-  of  these  Gases  has  been  long  ascertained 
vo  years  ago,  and  w'ithout  within  not  very  wide  limits,  but  the  pub- 
*  from  the  British  Museum,  lie  w’ere  astonished,  and  the  proprietors 
er  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  the  Oil  Gas  Company  still  more  so, 
i|x>n  his  own  instrument,  when  they  learned  that  Mr  Leslie  had 
hly  or  unappropriately  in-  announced,  that  Oil  Gas  had  scarcely  our 
my  letter  to  the  Oil  Gas  half  the  illuminating  power  which  every 

other  philosopher  has  ascribed  to  it.  This 
)ted  the  opinion  of  the  late  strange  experiment  was  not  announcid 
illustrious  philosopher.  Sir  in  conversation,  or  in  the  pages  of  a  sci- 
upon  the  photometer  bear,  entific  journal ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
s  name,  the  letter  in  which  the  Oil  Gas  Company  had  lx?gun  to  take 
kI  to  me  was  lying  among  in  orders  for  their  Gas,  it  was  sent  in 
Edinburgh,  but  I  am  now  triumph  to  the  Directors  of  the  Coal  Gas 
nicate  the  following  extract  Company,  who  made  it  the  ground-work 
public.  of  a  calculation  fatal  to  the  interests  of 

every  Oil  Gas  establishment  in  the  king- 
r  JVindsor^  Feb,  17,  1805.  dom.  The  surprise  of  the  public  was  not 
His  work  (Mr  Leslie’s)  diminished  when  it  transpired  that  Mr 
and  pro|yagation  of  heat,  1  Leslie  was  the  proprietor  of  32  shares  in 
lad  an  opportunity  to  read,  the  Coal  Gas  Company.  They  did  not 
inaccuracy  into  which  he  imagine,  of  course,  that  even  such  an 
sn  he  some  years  ago  gave  enormous  interest  in  Coal  Gas  could  have 


•  Quodsi  vero  lumen  sumatur  solare,  atque  ponere  liceat,  hujus  cajorena  in  4»dein 
ratione  minui  vel  intendi,  qua  minui  et  intendi  potest  ejus  densitas, 
utique  photometri  vices  sustincre  |)nterit.  At  nimis  arctis  ejus  usus  circttin*cnptuj» 
crit  limitibus.  Quis  enim  ope  thermometri  luminis  lunaris  detegit  clariUtem  ?— 
t>cfts  Photometria^  pp.  5^  6 — See  Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Vol.  XV.  p. 

The  translation  of  the  above  extract  is  as  follows But  if  solar  light  be  cm 
ployed,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  its  heat  varies  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intwiuty» 
then  cer^nly  a  thermometer  will  perforoi  the  functions  of  a  |>hotomet€r  t  h^t  rts  ^ 
will  be  circumscnhcd  within  too  narrow'  limits  ;  for  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  G 

can  detect  the  brightness  of  the  moon's  light  ?”  in  other  words,  ascertain  it« 
rativc  intensity.  Edtior. 


JJocunicnt.i  in  iue  Coul  and  Oil  Uds  Controversu,  4S.» 

u  ncwspii|)er,  I  chulleh^c*  double  charge  of  contumacy  and  error, 
e  to  appear  before  u  jury  The  question  has  ceased  to  iKVome  t>nc 
en  in  Kdinburgh — iHifore  of  science,  for  philosophtfrs  have  long 
Ivory,  Mr  Wallace,  and  ago  decided  it ;  but  though  it  has  now 
r  any  others  in  whom  the  assumed  a  commercial  character,  involv- 
I  call  upon  him  to  pro-  ing  the  interests  of  a  great  luinilier  of 
of  his  photometers,  with  individuals,  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
screens;  and  I  pledge  my-  those  whom  the  Professor  has  frightenetl 
to  the  satisfaction  of  that  out  of  their  Oil  Gas  shares,  we  have  l»een 
e  fallacy  of  all  its  indica-  all  more  amused  than  irritated  at  his  hus. 
it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  tility,  and  shall  carry  our  retaliation  no 
issue  respecting  the  in-  farther,  than  to  pronounce  against  hia 
photometer,  I  shall  meet  IMoonlight  Photometer  the  gentle  verdict 
int  also,  with  perfect  confi-  of  JJkd  by  the  visitation  of  Oil  Gas." 
ing  a  verdict  against  him.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

;  shall  decline  this  reason-  1).  UllKWSTKU. 

e  must  then  submit  to  the  10,  Coates  CrcsccnG  Dec.  3, 


Mr  Buclianun's  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Gas  r.ight 
Company,  relative  to  the  theory  and  application  of  Professor  Leslie's  Photo¬ 
meter. 

The  Photometer  of  Professor  Leslie  ap-  that  of  the  other.  So  long,  therefore,  as 

|)cars  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrivance  the  two  thermometers  remain  of  an  e(|ual 

yet  devised  for  the  measurement  of  light ;  temperature,  the  instrument  stands  ul- 

aiul  ranks,  on  account  of  its  extensive  ap-  ways  at  the  same  point ;  but  if  the  bulb 

plication  in  Natural  Philosophy,  among  or  ball  of  the  one  should  become  by  any 

those  rare  and  valued  instruments  of  re-  means  warmer  than  that  of  the  other,  the 

search,  the  invention  of  which  marks  liquid  in  the  tube  instantly  l)egins  to  rise 
each  of  them  an  important  step  in  the  or  fall,  according  as  the  one  or  other  of 
|)roj»ress  of  science.  Its  principle  is  ex-  the  balls  has  l)een  acted  on.  By  this  iti- 
iremely  simple;  it  measures  light,  mere*  genious  contrivance,  we  obtain  an  instru- 
1)  by  the  heat  which  that  light  occasions,  ment  nowise  attected  by  the  ordinary  va- 
lapht  causes  invariably,  in  the  bodies  on  nations  of  heat  or  cold,  or  even  by  any 
"hich  it  falls,  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  extremes  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 

"  hich  exixjrience  proves  to  be  always  These  acting  equally  on  the  opposite  ther- 
pn)|)ortioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  light ;  mometers,  cannot  aftect  the  one  more 
by  measuring  the  heat,  then,  we  obtain  a  than  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore  dis- 
comparative  measure  of  the  light.  But,  turb  their  ecjuilibrium.  They  have  thus 
ksidcs  light,  bodies  are  also  generally  no  more  intluence  on  the  Compound 
vx|X)se(l  to  various  other  sources  of  heat ;  Thermometer  than  if  they  did  not  exist, 
and,  in  constructing  any  instrument  to  But  whenever  any  inequality  occurs  to 
show  the  tfFect  arising  from  light,  it  is  raise  or  sink  the  one  thermometer  more 
n(»l  very  easy  to  exclude  the  influence  of  than  the  other,  the  instrument  instantly 
father  heating  impressions.  The  instru-  logins  to  move,  and  indicates  on  its  scale 
ment,  for  example,  must  become  warmer  the  exact  amount  of  this  |)artial  action, 
in  summer  than  in  winter;  in  a  warm  Exempt,  therefore,  from  extraneous 
fwni  it  Hill  be  hotter  than  in  the  o|)en  impressions,  but  marking  with  precision 
“ir,  and  near  a  fire  it  must  become  still  every  relative  change  of  tcniperatun* 
hotter.  Artificial  lights,  also,  always  within  itself,  the  Diffferential  'J'hermome- 
throws  oft’  a  considerable  portion  of  heat ;  ter  is  admirably  adapted  for  various  phy- 
••nd,  in  all  these  cases,  the  great  difficulty  sical  researches,  and  for  none  more  than 
•s  to  make  an  instrument  which  shall  dis-  the  mensuration  of  light.  Let  one  of  its 
tin^ish  and  mark  on  its  scale  the  heat  balls  be  blackened,  or,  still  better,  let  it 
^  illumination  only,  and  shall  remain  in-  be  blown  originally  of  black  enamel, 
•vnsible  to  every  other  cause  of  heat  or  while  the  other,  fill^,  a.^  usual,  wHh  air, 
that  may  surround  it.  retains  its  transjiarency.  The  instrument 

This  oliject  Professor  Leslie  has  accom-  being  then  inclosed  in  a  thin  glass  case, 
pHiihed  by  means  of  his  Difl’erential  Ther-  to  exclude  any  irregular  currents  in  the 
inometer,  which  consists  of  two  separate  surrounding  atmosphere,  we  obtain  a 
thermometers,  acting  in  opposition  to  each  Photometer,  When  this  instrument  is 
other,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  exposed  to  any  source  of  light,  according 
^'^^**H^nd  instrument  is  only  aifected  to  a  well-known  law,  the  light  is  absorbed 
*hen  the  heat  of  the  one  iwevaib  over  by  the  opaqueness  of  the  black  ball,  and 
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heals  it,  w  hile  it  |);isse3  through  the  clear  iron  Iwll  hrtitod  alniOKt  to  redness,  I  luiv  • 

ball  with  scarcely  any  heating  efl’ect  at  never  found  any  difliiculty  in  placing  it  mi 

all.  'I’he  instrunjcnt,  therefore,  marking  us  r  ‘  ‘  • 

oil  its  scale  the  prcdoininating  heat  of  the 
blackened  ball,  measures  nt  once  the  pro- 
|H>rtional  intensity  of  the  light. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  l^slic's 
riiotoiiieter,  and  its  oficration  corres- 
lionds  remarkably  with  the  sure  principles 
on  which  it  has  been  contrived.  If  we 
exclude  light  from  it,  it  stands  constantly 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat,  both  winter 
aiul  summer.  But  whenever  we  admit 
any  light,  if  we  only  bring  it,  for  example, 
from  the  further  extremity  of  the  room  to 
the  window,  it  rises  sensibly,  in  conse- 
({ueiicc  of  the  additional  light  to  which  it 
is  now  ex})oscd.  If  it  lie  taken  into  the 
o{K'n  air,  though  not  in  the  sun,  it  rises 
still  higher,  in  conse(]uencc  of  the  light  re* 
llecUHl  on  it  from  the  sky  and  the  clouds. 

How  feeble  must  any  heat  lie  arising  from 
this  source  of  light,  and  how  im|>erccp< 
tible  to  the  sense !  yet  this  instrument 
shew'8  its  cHect  during  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  and  marks  the  progress  of 
light  from  moniing  to  noon,  and  its  de¬ 
cline  towards  evening.  Nothing  can  shew 
mure  clearly  how  little  it  is  adected  by 
heat,  yet  how  very  susceptible  it  is  of 
the  inrtuence  of  light.  Nor  is  the  Photo-  blackened  glasi 
meter  anywise  deranged  by  exposure  to 
higher  temiieratures  than  those  which  na¬ 
turally  prevail  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  of  any  |)owerful 
urtiticial  light ;  only  that  in  such  cases, 
some  attention  is  required  in  the  placing  tercept  the  heat,  w 

of  the  instrument,  because  a  very  slight  through  it,  and  to  be  projected  on  all 

change  in  the  situation  of  the  balls,  in  sides  the  same  as  before,  and,  indeed,  to 

bringing  cither  of  them  nearer  than  the  a  greater  extent,'  because,  the  light  being 

other  to  the  source  of  such  intense  and  now  absorbed  by  the  blackened  glass, 

burning  heat,  must  cause  a  sensible  dif-  heats  it  more  than  the  other.  But,  to  be 

fertMicc  in  their  relative  tem|x?ruture8,  assured  of  the  fact,  a  thermometer  was 

and  a  want  of  attention  to  this  particular  placed  at  four  inches  distance  from  the 

may  lead  to  serious  errors  ;  but  I  have  liurner,  and  this  shewed  the  heat  to  be 

never  found  any  ditfleully  in  such  cases  of  2®  or  3®  of  Fahrenheit  greater  with  the 

removing  entirely  every  irregular  effect  of  black  glass  over  the  burner  than  with  the 

heat.  dear  one.  The  Photometer,  therefore, 

With  rqfpird,  then,  to  the  objections  was  thus  cxixised  to  the  same,  if  not  to  a 

which  have  licen  urged  against  this  in-  greater  degree  of  heat,  in  the  one  ca^ 

strument,  that  it  is  “  jxiwerfully  affected  than  in  the  other,  and  such  as,  had  >t 

by  heat  as  well  as  by  and,  indeed,  taken  effl'ct,  would  have  raised  its  tem- 

“  ill  a  much  greater  degree,**  and  that  it  |)erature  80  Photometric '  degrees ; 

cannot,  therefore,  measure  light  where  yet,  with  the  light  excluded.  It  wnk  to 

heat  is  combined  with  it ;  in  short,  that  nothing,  and,  with  the  ligid  admitted,  i 

the  Photometer  fails  in  its  intcnded  object  rose  to  50*,— *  conclusive  proof  that  t 

of  sofiarating  the  heat  from  the  light,  the  instrument  measures  light,  and  to  ***  tio 

aliove  facts,  which  arc  indis|iutabie,  offer  respect  affbcled  by  heal.  ,  i-. 

a  sufficient  answer.  Professor  Leslie  states,  that  he  naa 

In  order,  how  ever,  more  pnnicutariy*  modified  in  some  d^rce  his  PliotonictCT, 
to  establish  this  point,  I  hove  exposed  the  in  order  to  measure  the  llghtof  the  ^ 
Photometer  to  heat  in  a  variety  of  wavs,  with  creatcr  eertaintvs  and,  on  imi 


not  to  lie  affeirted  by  this  intense  htiif 
although  far  greater  than  what  theiuMrii.’ 
ment  is  in  practice  ever  exjiosed  ta  a 
thermometer  in  the  same  situation  n>so 
50"  of  Fahrenheit  in  half  a  minute;  vet 
the  Photometer  remained  at  the  zero  of 
its  scale,  or  only  fluctuating  a  little,  at 
one  time  above  and  at  another  below  it. 
But,  to  take  an  example  bearing  more  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  and 
shewing  also  more  distinctly  the  nature  of 
the  Photometer.  I  placed  it  within  four 
inches  of  a  No.  2  Argand  Coal  Gas  hurn- 
cr,  and  in  such  a  situation  its  not  to  U* 
afl’ected  liy  the  heat.  1'he  Photometer 
rose  rapidly,  and  in  a  few'  minutes  stixsl 
pretty  steadily  at  50  Photometric  degrees. 
Then  taking  the  glass  off  the  burner, 
without  disturbing  cither  the  burner  itself 
or  the  Photometer,  which  lioth  remained 
all  the  time  of  these  experiments  un. 
touched,  I  substituted  another  glass  of 
the  same  size,  but  thoroughly  smoked  by 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light ;  the  Photometer  sunk  instantly 
with  rapidity,  and  then  more  slowly, 
until  at  last  it  arrived  and  remained  at 
the  zero  of  its  scale.  On  removing  the 
IS,  however,  and  substitu¬ 
ting  the  clear  one  in  its  place,  that  instant 
the  Photometer  rose  rapidly  as  before, 
and  stood  at  the  same  height.  Now,  the 
blackened  glass,  though  it  screened  the 
Photometer  from  the  light,  could  not  in- 
hich  continued  to  jiass 
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alHiiit  an  inch  asunder.  These,  as  they 
al»M»rb  but  a  very  minute  |K)rlion  of  the 
li^ht,  wliile  they  iiiterce|)t  a  lar^c  |)ortion 
the  heat,  must  conduce  to  great  exact¬ 
ness  in  experiments  of  this  nature,  by 
checking  any  disturbing  effect  from  the 
heat,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  pure  effect  of  the  light. 

In  the  above  ex jK'ri men ts  no  such  plates 
were  used,  and  yet  no  sensible  effect  wjis 
prtKiuced  on  the  Photometer  by  the  heat. 
Even  admitting,  therefore,  the  objections 
that  have  l>een  brought'  against  such 
transparent  plates,  these  are  of  little  con- 
se({ucnce,  us  the  operation  of  the  plates 
themselves  has,  af^ter  all,  but  a  small 
share  in  producing  the  general  cflect ; 
and  they  have  only,  I  presume,  been  in- 
tnnluced  by  way  of  precaution,  and  to 
ensure  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  re¬ 
sults.  The  differential  principle  is  in 
;»eneral  sufficient,  without  such  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  heat  on 
tlie  insinimcnt.  Rut  where  the  heat  is 
;'reat,  and  irregularities  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  inequality  of  the  flame,  or 
other  causes,  it  may  become  expedient  to 
exclude  or  screen  off  the  heat,  if  we  can 
do  so  without  obstructing  the  light.  By 
moans  of  thin  transparent  plates,  this  is 
cdlctcd  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in¬ 
deed,  by  increasing  the  number  of  them, 
to  almost  any  extent :  these  disjxirsc  the 
.UTeatcr  part  of  the  heat,  and  what  pene¬ 
trates  through  them  is  equalized  in  its 
p’adual  progress  from  the  one  to  the 
<ther,  so  that  it  reaches  the  Photometer 
m  a  continued  stream.  They  act  as  a 
douh’e  or  triple  case  round  the  instru* 
•oent,  and  preserve  about  it  a  perfect 
^jualiiy  of  temperature,  the  impressions 
of  heat  Iwing  slowly,  and  with  difficulty, 
transmitted  through  them,  while  those  of 
liijht  tly  with  unchecked  rapidity.  I’he 
UNO  of  screens,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
fnvf  additional  confidence  in  such  experi- 
tnents,  and  indeed  to  {dace  the  results 
Ivyotid  the  chance  of  error.  But  it  would 
k*  to  prove,  by  facts  and  cx|)erimcnU 
which  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  these  ob¬ 
jections  themselves  want  solidity,  and 
that  the  ex[)eriments  of  the  French  che- 
"list  Ue  La  Roche,  on  this  subject,  are 
'l**ite  inconclusive.  Jt  appears  unneces- 
however,  to  proeenite  the  subject 

farther  at  present 

Although  the  Photometer  were  even 
by  heat,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
rcs{K!Ct,  there  is  far  from  being  such 

•  diftrence  between  the  CMl  and  Coal  Gas 
has  been  usually  supposed  for  hav- 

I'H?  idaced  a  thermometer  within  four 
•nches  of  a  Ko.  2  Argand  Coal  Gas  bur- 
tnd  then  at  the  same  distance  from 

•  No.  I  Oil  Gas  burner,  the  flames  being 


and  Oil  Gas  Controversy  ‘l-B? 

adjusted  so  as  to  give  out  equal  degrees 
of  light,  and  the  Oil  (las  lieing  of  very 
sujX'rior  ({uulity,  the  thermometer  showed 
nearly  the  same  rise  of  tcmiveraturc  in 
both  cases ;  and  by  some  more  lUHnrate 
observations  wdlh  the  Pyrosco|w,  another 
curious  modification  of  the  differential 
thermometer,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
along  with  the  Photometer,  to  measure 
the  effect  of  the  heat  in  the  above  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  diftbrence  in  the  case  of 
the  two  gases  docs  not,  in  any  case  I  have 
tried,  exceed  2"  of  Fahrenheit  at  four 
inches  distance  from  the  respective  bur¬ 
ners,  and  in  other  cases  not  half  a  degree. 
A  good  deal  de|K'nds  on  the  manner  of 
burning  the  Gas,  an  unfavourable  con¬ 
sumption  ns  to  light  giving  out  an  undue 
heat  in  proportion.  If  we  bum,  however, 
the  Coal  and  Oil  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
difference  is  not  much  alnive  a  degree, 
and  this  also  so  near  as  within  four  inches 
of  the  burner.  At  a  greater  distance,  as 
the  effect  decreases  in  a  rapid  progression, 
it  must  soon  be  (juite  imiverceptible. 

With  regard  to  the  other  olyection 
against  the  Photometer,  that  it  does  not 
truly  measure  the  decrease  of  light  in 
proportion  as  the  stjuare  of  the  distance 
increases,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
reason,  if  it  is  calculated  to  measure  light 
at  all,  and  its  efficiency  in  this  respect  is 
proved  by  the  very  nature  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  why  it  should  fail  in  this  {varticu- 
lar  case.  I  have  tried  it  in  various  in¬ 
stances,  and  always  found  it  to  nnsw-er  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  different  result,  it 
might  far  more  naturally  lie  ascrilied  to 
a  want  of  accuracy  in  exjvcriments  so  nice 
and  delicate,  than  to  any  defect  in  an  in¬ 
strument  which  acts  by  invariable  laws, 
and  cannot  succeed  in  one  case  and  fail 
in  another. 

It  has  also  been  urged  against  the 
Photometer,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  measure  the  light  of  the  moon. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  measure  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  light  of  a  Gas  burner,  or  the 
light  of  two  of  them  burning  together, 
fiecause  these  throw  out  a  light  equal,  at 
four  or  flve  inches  distance,  to  that  of  the 
sun  itself,  which  is  found  to  be  at  least 
100,000  times  mwe  powerful  than  that 
of  the  moon.  This  objection,  then,  ap- 
ixeara  to  imply  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Photometer  it  not  calculated  to  mea¬ 
sure  so  minute  a  portion  as  a  single 
100,000th  part  of  the  light  thrown  out 
by  the  above  burners,  which  is  otwiously 
of  no  iroporiaiKse,  when  we  consider  that 
the  different  estimates  of  the  illuminating 
powers  of  the  Oil  and  Coal  Gases  difl’er 
from  each  other,  not  merely  by  an  insen¬ 
sible  fraction  like  this,  but  by  the  full 
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half  of  the  light ;  sonic  observers  reckon-  ap)):irutus  is  less  manageable  ; _ the  Gases 

iiig  the  advantage  in  favmir  of  Oil  as  3  must  be  both  brought  in  and  burned  lo. 
tt»  1,  while  others  make  it  only  as  3  to  2.  gether  in  the  same  apartment;  and  the 
A  gtKHl  instrument  will  easily  measure  results,  after  all,  are  still  liable  to  uncir- 
the  lOOtb  or  200tb  part  of  the  light,  tainty,  as  it  is  frequently  diflicult  to  decide 
which  is  surticient  for  every  practical  pur-  between  the  two  shadows,  whereas  the 
pose ;  and  if  greater  accuracy  were  re-  I’liotoineter  attbrds  always  a  sure  guide. 
i{uired,  its  pow'ers  may  be  readily  enough  It  wants,  no  doubt,  that  nice  scnsil)ility 
doubled  or  tripled.  by  which  the  eye  discriminates  the  mi. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  more  consequence  that  nutest  shades  of  light  and  colour,  hut 
the  l*hotonieter,  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  makes  up  for  this  by  a  structure  fur  less 
a  wax-candle,  is  not  atlected  by  its  light,  feeble  and  delicate— it  is  not  liable  to  be 
because  there  is  no  occasion  for  placing  deranged  by  any  degree  of  light,  however 
the  instTument  so  far  olK;  and  the  near-  intense  ;  and  by  receiving  a  vastly  larger 
er,  indeed,  we  can  approach,  the  more  share  than  what  the  eye  canixisi'ibly  admit 
light  do  wc  catch,  and  the  more  accurate-  of,  it  becomes  equal  and  su|>erior  toil  in  the 
ly  do  wc  measure  the  whole  discharge,  exactness  with  which  it  measures  the  to- 
'I'he  eye,  no  doubt,  can  sec*  and  cair  dis-  tal  amount  of  illumination,  as  was  shewn, 
tinguish  these  minute  shades  of  light,  long  in  a  striking  manner,  on  comparing  it 
aAer  their  eflect  on  the  I'hotometer  has  with  the  method  of  shadows.  While  the 
ceased.  It  possesses,  us  every  one  knows,  shadows  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
a  seivse  of  such  attenuated  impressions  as  nearly  equal  us  could  be  judged,  the 
intinitely  more  delicate  than  that  of  any  IMiotometcr  underwent  minute  but  con- 
iiistruuHint  t»f  art.  This  organ,  how’ever,  tinned  ductuations,  the  cllect  of  which 
is  not  so  well  suitetl  for  measuring  lighL  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  any  observations 
It  |Hjints  out,  of  itself,  no  rule  or  scale  of  that  could  be  made  on  the  shadows.  But 
pro|>ortion  hy  which  we  can  judge  of  Ihe  Photometer  murks  all  these  lluctui- 
the  degrees  of  intensity,— and  that  exqui-  lions,  and  indicates  the  average  impres- 
siie  sensibility  which  adapts  it  for  sight,  sion  with  a  precision  that  Ixjlongs  to  no 
uiWits  it  for  l>ouring  direct  and  strong  iU  other  method  of  ohservatioiv. 
luminaiion.  By  an  indirect  ]irocess,  how-  That  this  instmment  should  not  hi- 
ever,  it  may  still  be  applied  with  tolerable  therto  have  met  with  such  attention  as  it 
success ;  and  this  constitutes  the  well-  deserves,  may  be  accounted  for  from  its 
kiu>w  n  method  of  shadows,  the  only  plan  nature  and  uses  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
ill  use  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  known.  Prejudices  also  may  exist  against 
Photometer.  In  this  mcthinl,  the  inten.  it,  and  an  aversion  to  new  and  untried 
silies  of  the  liirhts  are  found  out  hv  ctnn-  methods  of  observation,  obstacles  which 
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AVORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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The  Uev.  l>r  Narc«,  Regius  Prufessor 
ufMiHJt’rn  History  in  the  University  of 
i)x(i]rd,  is  prefiaring  for  publication,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  IJfe  and  Administration  of 
the  Uight  Hon.  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
tn  the  Hoign  of  Queen  Elizal)eth,  with 
Extracts  from  his  Private  and  Official  Cor- 
ri‘s{KM)dents  and  other  Fai)ers,  not  pre* 
vioosly  investigated. . 

Mr  Philips,  author  of  Pomarium  Bri- 
tannicum,  and  other  works,  has  just  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press  his  new  volume,  on 
which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged,  en¬ 
titled  Floral  Emblems,'*  containing,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  complete  account  of  the 
most  beautiful  picturesque  devices,  em¬ 
ployed  in  ancient  and  inodem  times,  by 
the  most  celebrated  painters  and  poets, 
a  Grammar  of  the  Language,  whereby,  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  ideas  may  be 
lommunicated,  or  events  recorded,  under 
:<eniblance8  the  most  fancifUl  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or 
of  decoration. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
selected,  with  Prefatory  Remarks,  and  an 
Account  of  his  Life.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.,  complete  in  one  vol.  24mo.  boards. 

The  Minnesinger's  Garland,  or  Speci. 
mens  (selected  and  translated)  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  (>ermun  Minnesingers  or 
troubadours  of  the  l?th  and  13lh  Cen¬ 
turies,  will  be  speedily  published. 

Mr  Wardrop  announces  for  publication 
the  whole  Works  of  the  late  Matthew 
llailiie,  M.D.,  with  an  Account  of  his 
Life. 


The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries 
‘*f  the  human  Body,  Vol.  II,  by  Robert 
Harrison,  A.B.T.C.D.  is  nearly  ready. 

An  Historical  Dissertation  is  preparing 
for  publication,  upon  the  Origin,  Duration, 
|^rui<|uity  of  English  Surnames.  By 
‘illiam  Kingdom,  Esq. 

A  New  Work,  by  one  of  the  Authors 
^  body  and  So^l,  entitled  the  Village 
“•tor,  in  one  votoma*  will  b#  published 
"» the  course  of  the  month. 

Vol.  III.  of  the  English  Flora,  by  Sir 
E.  gfnhh,  it  announced. 

Miss  Bengcr's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth 
Quci  q  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
mng  James  L,  with  Sketches  of  the  moet 
”“****guished  Personages,  and  the  State 
of  Society  in  Holland-  and  Germany  dn* 
centary,  are  in  the  press. 
Malkin,  heod.master  of  Bury 
hat  in  the  inest,  Claseical  Dit- 
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quisilions  and  Curiosities,  critical  and 
historical. 

Pro|)osals  have  l)ccn  circulated  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  subscription,  in  about  FiAy 
quarterly  (mrts,  S|)ecics  Conchy liorum  ; 
or.  Descriptions  of  all  the  Known  Species 
of  Recent  Shells.  By  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  coloured  Plates, 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.1..S..  Acc.  The 
descriptions  in  this  work  will  be  given  in 
Latin  and  English.  The  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  to  l)c  described  and 
figured  are  5,000,  which  w-ill  be  contained 
in  from  900  to  1000  plates. 

An  inedited  IVIS.  of  the  cidebratcd  Fe- 
nelon  has  been  lately  found  buried  among 
the  archives  of  the  establishment  of  St. 
Anne,  in  the  town  of  Cambray.  It  w'os 
composed  by  Fenelon  in  the  year  170?, 
and  is  entitled,  Neponte  de  V  Archrvrque 
de  Camhrai  an  Memoire  qui  lui  a  en- 
voyt  iur  U  Droit  du  Joyeux  Avtnement, 

The  Eve  of  All-Hallows,  or  Adelaide 
of  Tyrconnell,  a  Romance,  is  just  ready. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,  Lake  Winne- 
])eck.  Lake  of  the  Woods,  &c.,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Keating,  A.M.,  &c.,  is  nearly 
ready. 

The  History  of  Paris,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  day,  is  announced 
tor  publication. 

The  King  of  S|^in  has  just  authorized 
the  printing  of  the  Autngraphical  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  those 
of  several  other  illustrious  Navigators, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Eacurial 
with  the  most  religious  care,  but  which 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  per¬ 
use. 

The  Pictures ;  The  Betrothing ;  No¬ 
vels.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Lewis  Tieck  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the 
Lord  of  Offiileyt  and  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  a  Romance,  are  nearly  ready. 

Mr  James  Jennings  has  in  the  press. 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  ia 
the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somer¬ 
setshire. 

Dr  Thomas  Bosby  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish,  Concert-room  and  Orchestra  Ajmc- 
dot^ 

Dramatic  Table-Talk,  by  Richard  Ry¬ 
an,  Esq.,  is  just  ready. 

James  Klmes,  Bsq.,  Author  of  the  Life 
o#  Wren,  Ac.,  has  in  the  prcaa,  the  Schools 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
'  Major  William  Parry,  te  jnst  ready. 

The  Complete  Governess,  an  entirs 
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•V90  Works  pre^rin^ Jor  Publication, 

system  ol'  Female  Ftlucalion,  by  a  Lady,  Hcv.  Henry  G. 
is  announced.  lish,  in  one  vol.  8\ 

A  Series  of  Sixteen  Designs  of  the  ce.  or.  Practical  Rem 
lebrated  Retzsch,  to  illustrate  Schiller's  of  the  Liturgy  :  v 
Ballad  of  “  The  Fight  of  the  Dragon,”  en-  struction,  embody 
graved  in  outline  by  11.  .Moses,  will  short-  Series  of  Sermons, 
Jy  be  published.  for  Female  Orpha 

F'arly  in  April  is  promised,  a  Catalogue  Mr  Penn  has  ii 
of  all  those  Pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey*  tion  of  his  Compa 
nolds  which  have  been  engraved,  with  the  Mineral  and  Mos 
Names  of  the  Engravers,  &c.  &c.  and  enlarged  will 

Among  forthcoming  novelties,  we  no-  works  on  Geology 
tice  (from  several  publishers'  lists)  a  Se-  Dr  (iordon  Sm 
quel  Volume  to  Evelyn's  Memoirs  :  it  is  tematic  work  on  ] 
by  Mr  U|xrott,  and  is  expected  in  about  Preparing  for  p 
three  weeks.  servations  on  Hy< 

A  Journal  across  the  Cordillera  of  the  recommend  a  nev 
Andes,  and  of  a  Residence  in'  Lima  and  that  Disease,  whi 
other  |)arts  of  Peru,  in  1823  and  1824,  inconveniences  th 
by  Robert  Proctor,  Esq.,  is  announced  fur  attend  all  the  otl 
publication.  the  same  time  m 

Mr  llowison.  Author  of  Sketches  in  certain  of  produci 
Upper  Canada,  is  pre^xiring  for  the  press  with  Cases.  To 
Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreation.  Practical  ()l>serv 
The  Remains  and  Memoir  of  the  late  and  on  Intlaiiim 
Reverend  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.,  Author  accompanied  with 
t»f  the  Poem  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  w’ards  of  One  Hu 
Moure,  are  announced,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  cele,  treated  at  the 
Russell,  in  two  volumes  12mo. ;  and  By  James  Holbro< 
whatever  profits  may  arise  from  the  sale  College  of  Surgeoi 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  dis|X)sal  of  the  Navy,  and  Surg 
Author's  Family,  for  charitable  and  reli-  General  Dispensa 
giuus  purposes.  The  Student's 

The  Right  Joyous  and  Pleasant  His-  Explanatory  Inde 
lory  of  the  Fe.ats,  Gests,  and  Prowesses  of  cipid  Terms  used 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  will  be  published  Chemistry,  Medi 
in  a  few  days.  John  Charles  Lib 

Thoughts  in  Rhyme.  By  an  East  An-  Royal  College  of 
glian,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  the  Medical  Sodc 

“  Pompeiana,”  by  Sir  W.  Gell  and  J.  The  MagistraU 
P.  Gandy,  with  more  than  a  hundred  En-  Review,  Critical, 
gravings,  is  announced.  live,  will  be  publi 

A  second  volume  of  Captain  Brookes*  and  continued  me 

Travels  in  Norway,  &c.,  will  speedily  be  The  Works  of 
published.  formerly  Professc 

In  Paris,  the  Album  of  the  famous  for-  versity  of  Leyden 

tune-teller  Mademoiselle  le  Normand  is  Latin,  by  James  1 

announced.  The  prosjxjctus  styles  it  a  vinitm  and  Art 

precious  collection  of  secret  memoirs,  li.  Ihcir  Principles  a 

icrary  miscellanies,  and  letters  ofcelebra-  I.  will  soon  be  pi 

ted  persons,  Aic.  It  is  to  consist  of  five  /  Preparing  for  |; 
large  quarto  volumes,  or  above  eighty  vo-  Edition  of  “  Gostl 
lumes  in  octavo  !  and  to  appear  in  parts,  the  City  of  Car 
Hints  to  some  Churchwardens  on  the  with  plates,  and  < 
Repair  of  Parish  Churches,  are  just  ready.  Metcalfe,  M.  A. 

Ancient  Paintings  and  Mosaic,  disco*  Correspondent 
vered  at  Pompeii,  by  John  Goldicutt,  is  spects  of  Christiai 
announced  for  publication.  promoting  its.  Rec 

Ned  Clinton,  or  the  Commissary ;  com-  shortly  published, 
prising  Adventures  and  Events  during  the  The  encourage] 
Peninsular  War,  with  curious  and  origi-  whatever  ^pot  it  i 
nal  Anecdotes  of  Military  and  other  re-  glad  to  learn,  that 
inarkabie  Characters,  will  be  publisbed  can  Rivers,  which 
in  a  few  days ;  also  Volume  11.  of  Naval  the  operations  in 

and  Military  Anecdotes.  translating  from  t 
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ms.2  »'  \n  ks  preparing'  for  Vuhlkaiioiu 

nnnccs ;  which  will  he  ac'com|>anictl  with  1822  and  1823,  nnd  received  the  slump 
OhscTvations  on  the  Rivers  of  ^uth  Anie-  of  general  approbation^  as  containing  un- 
rica,  and  of  the  various  Mining  Associa*  equivocal  characteristics  of  the  gre.at  ori- 
tions.  ginal  whom  they  were  intended  to  imitate. 

The  author  of  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  With  the  consent  of  the  pronrietors, 
and  Memoirs  of  India,  has  now  in  the  they  are  now  collected  and  republished, 
press,  a  work  in  three  volumes,  entitled,  at  the  instance  of  a  few  friends  of  the  Au- 
“  Forty  Years  in  the  W6rld»  or  Sketches  thor,  who  wish  to  express,  by  some  little 
and  I'ales  of  a  Soldier’s  Life.”  New  Edi-  token  of  remembrance,  their  sympathy 
tions  of  his  former  efforts  are  in  prefiara-  for  his  misfortunes,  nnd  res|)cct  for  his 
tion,  illustrated  by  maps  and  plates.  virtuous  fortitude,  invincible  imtience,  and 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Diable  indefatigable  industry.  For  live  years. 
Diplomat,  par  un  Ancien  Ministre.  Mr  Ralfour  hiis  been  a  prisoner  in  his 

Oil  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece,  own  house,  the  victim  of  a  paralytic  nf- 
tlie  I’ublic,  the  Mystical,  and  the  Philo-  fection,  which  has  almost  totally  deprived 
sophical,  by  W,  Mitford,  Es(j.  him  of  speech  and  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

In  a  few  days  wall  be  published,  the  Yet,  under  these  severe  privations,  and 
New  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  a  new  volume  the  consequent  difficulty  of  communica- 
of  Poems,  by  John  Clare.  ting  his  ideas  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  Series  of  Pru-  as  his  intellectual  faculties  continue  un- 
dential,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Aphorisms,  im|>aircd,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  a  sub¬ 
extracted  from  the  Works  of  Archbishop  sistcnce,  by  the  unremitted  labour  of  bis 
Leighton,  with  Notes  and  Interpolated  pen,  and  to  send  into  the  world  produc- 
Hemarks,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  Post  tions  in  prose  and  in  verse,  some  of  which 
Hvo.  would  not  discredit  more  vaunted  preten- 

A  third  volume  of  Imaginary  Conver-  sions,  or  talents  exerted  under  a  happier 
sations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,  lot.  Among  the  more  extended  of  thote 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  productions,  every  page  of  the  volume 

The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  now  offered  to  the  public  has  been  com- 
Modern;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  posed  under  the  privations  alluded  to. 
Historical  and  Critical,  and  Characters  of  In  the  Tales  appended  to  the  Characters, 
the  Lyric  Poets,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  the  Author  has  recorded  some  of  the  once- 
in  4  vols.  popular  traditionary  stories,  and  pour- 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  trayed  some  of  the  customs  of  hiscountry, 
the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.,  w’ith  a  Me-  in  a  manner  which  it  is  presumed  will  in- 
•Tioir  of  his  Life,  and  a  fine  Portrait,  en-  terest  and  amuse  the  reader.  The  press 
graved  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  will  be  superintended  by  Mr  Rintoul,  Ad- 

The  Principal  Roots  of  the  Latin  Lan-  vertiser  Office,  Dundee ;  to  whom,  in  the 
guage  simplified,  by  a  Display  of  their  In-  mean  time,  subscriptions  may  be  trans¬ 
corporation  into  the  English  Tongue,  with  mitted. 

copious  Notes;  forming  part  of  Mr  Hall’s  Memoirs  of  William  Veitch,  Minister 
Intellectual  System  of  Education  (as  ex-  of  Dumfries,  and  George  Brysson,  Mcr- 
plained  in  a  Public  Lecture,  delivered  at  chant  in  Edinburgh,  written  by  them- 
Willis’s  Rooms  on  Saturday,  Sth  of  May  selves  ;  with  other  Narratives  illustrative 
J824),  whereby  an  adult,  previously  un-  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Re- 
^cquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  storation  to  the  Revolution.  To  which 
Latin,  was  enabled,  in  the  short  space  of  are  added  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  In 
only  seven  days,  to  acquire  so  consider-  one  volume  8vo. 

^ble  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
to  translate,  parse,  and  scan,  the  whole  nal  of  the  late  John  Bell  of  Edinburgh  ; 
of  the  First  Bwk  of  Virgil’s  iSneid.  in  one  volume  post  4to. ;  with  eight 

'  plates,  from  original  drawings. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gall’s  work -on 
EDINBURGH.  '  I^hrenology;  to  be  published  in  Parts, 

Characters  Omitted  in  Crabbe’s  Parish  price  4«.  each.  The  first  part  will  be 
Register,  with  other  Tales.  By  Alexdn-  ready  in  July. 

der  Balfour.  In  one  handsome  volume  The  common-place  book  of  Anecdotes, 
duodecimo.  Is.  boards.  Outlines  of  Orography.  By  the  Rev. 

*•*  The  Characters  which  form  the  William  Andrew.  12b.  . 
principal  part  of  the  volume,  appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
weetssive  I'umbers  of  this  Magazine,  in  the  year  1824,  miarly  ready,  t 
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BlBLiOGRAPHr.  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revo- 

Longman  &  Co.*8  Catalogue  of  Old  lotion,  8yo.  ^s. 
ooks.  Part  III.  for  1824-25.  Rivington’s  Annual  Regfeter  for  1800. 

8vo.  £.1, 

1  e  n  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russii,. 

L*of  C«dm.l  Wol^.  By  George  „„derul4„  by  N.pol^n  in  181*.  „ 

Z  ^  1  General  Conm  Sc-^r.  *  toIs.  8^. 

ons,  by  J.  W.  Singer,  hsq.  2  vols.  £^i„i()g. 

1  cun  -.u  DOMESTIC  eCOirOMT, 

Life  of  Frederick  Schiller;  with  an  _  ,  .  .r.  ..  . 

Ixamination  of  his  Works.  10s.  6d.  5°^ and  Confectio^ry.  By  Con- 

Diary  of  Heriry  Teonge,  Chaplain  in  Cooke.  Plates.  12mo.  6s. 

be  Royal  Navy,  in  1675>9.  8vo.  law. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.  M.  A  Brief  Treatise  on  Bona  Notaliilia  ; 

•VO.  15s.  New  edition.  with  an  Account  of  the  ArchiepiscofMl 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J,  P.  Kemble,  Courts  of  Probate  at  York.  By  George 

isq.  By  J.  Boaden,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lawton.  8vo.  5s. 

MiiBs.  Chitty on  Descents.  Royal 8vo.  X.1«L. 

Memoirs  of  the  C^ountess  de  Genlia,  2  Kennedy  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  4k. 

ols.  8\’0.  French,  16$.;  English,  lbs.  Celebrated  Trials,  and  RemarkaWe 

Memoirs  of  Count  S^r.  English,  Cases  of  Criminal  Juruprudenoe,  from 

2s.  1400  to  1825.  6  vole.  8vo.  £.3»12s. 

EDUCATION.  Westminsler  Hall ;  or.  Anecdotes  and 

A  Key  to  the  German  Language  and  RemiBiscenoes .  of  the  Bar,  Bench,  anil 

lonversation  ;  after  the  Plan  of  Bossuet.  Woolsack.  3  vols.  small  8to.  i  Lis. 

ly  D.  Boileau.  18mo.  28.  6d.  W’^etherby’s  Observations  on  Making 

Popular  Modem  Geography.  By  Alex.  Wills.  Small  8va  .  58.  6d. 

amieson,  LUi).  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  The  present  Laws  relating  to  Savings 

s.  each.  Banka  in  England,  omitting  the  Repeal. 

Cards  of  Euclid.  By  the  Her.  J.  ed  Clauses  in  the  ^tutes ;  with  Expla. 

kassc.  5s.  6d.  in  a  case.  natory  Notes,  Forms,  &c.,  and  a  Copious 

AuiilecU  Latina  Majora;  conlaining  Index.  By  a  Barrister.  l2mo.  3s. 

Selections  from  the  best  Latin  Prose  Au.  medicine. 

hors,  with  English  Notes.  8vu.  9a.  <kl.  .  Pennval's  Veurioary  Lectures.  2  vols. 

Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Wilder-  gvo.  18s. 

less.  By  Mrs  Taylor.  8va  6s.  Sendamore  on  the  Use  of  Colchkum 

A  I.atin  Grammar ;  1^  1.  J.  G.  Schil-  Autumnale.  8vo.  5s. 

«r.  Translated  from  the  German,  By  Ryan  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Ire- 

Seorge  Walker,  M.A.  2  vote.  8vo.  hmd.  8vo.  3s. 

C.lnlOt.  Manual  of  Pharmacy.  By  William 

Sophodis  (Edipus  Tyrannus  ex  recen-  Thomas  Brands,  Esq.  8vo.  14s. 

iio«P«nEl™i.y.A.M.  8vo.  &.  MiBCiLtAJiEors. 

Furkcr  s  Philosophical  Catechism.  m 

I2roa  is.  Catholic  Miracles;  with  a  Reply  ^ 

Wilwn’s  Systems  of  Infimt  Schools.  Cobbett’s  Defence  of  Catholicism. 

&VO.  6s.  2s.  6d. 

FiNF  AWT*.  Sylvan  Sketches;  or,  a  Companiw  to 

Tiwi  r.  ,  n  V  .wi  Shrubbery.  Bvo.  1^ 

^  Llwntote.  By  AlW 

rwqw  Reponto^  of  ihe  Fine  Arts.  Put  howmxI.  Em.  VoI.  I.  (Kirke  Wbur  ) 

1.  OVO.  Es.  Od.  9«. 

U  *!:  of  tie  New  Sy-«n  of 

uilT  "*!!*"  *  By  Richard  ^nd  Meamrefc  Si. 

Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  natural  history. 

York.  By  Geotge  T.  Doo.  £.2i*2s.  Practical  Chemical  Minaulogy-  / 

Etchings.  By  D.  Wilkie,  R.;  A.  FoUa  Frederick  Joyca.  Foolscap  Bvo.  9i. 
£.2h2s.  Description  of  the  Faults  or  Dykes 

Tlurty.ihree  Original  Designs  from  the  Mineral  Basin  of  South  Wales.  * 
Gay's  Fables ;  drawn  and  etched  by  the  I.  4to.  98.  „  V  fr 

late  C.  Muss.  ito.  14s,  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom.  Pkrt 
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KOVEI.S,  noMAKCEs,  tSic.  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  and  Mana- 

I)o  Santilla,  or  the  Force  of  Bigotry  ;  gers  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers,  on  a 

n  Uomance.  By  Zara  Wentworth.  4  New  Mode  of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Lo- 

vols.l2mo.  i!.l«i4s.  cotnotive  Kngine  Boat.  By  Thomas 

Juliana  Oakley,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Sher-  Grahame,  Esq.  8ro.  3s. 
wood.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  Reasons  against  the  Repeal  of  the  ITsn* 

The  Italian  Novelists:  with  Notes,  ry  Laws.  8vo.  4s. 

By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  4  vols,  Svo.  Proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

i:.?.i2s.'  8vo.  8a.  6d. 

Fairy  I.ogends  and  Traditions  of  the  Real  Grievances  of  the  Irish  Peasant- 
South  of  Ireland.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s.  dd.  ry.  I2ino.  3s.  6d. 

Lionel  Lincoln.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  of  the  Pecuniary  Transactions 
Spy.  3  vols.  12mo.  i.Mirls.  of  Palmer  A  Co.  of  Hyderabad.  2s.  (kl. 

Fitzullan  of  Berkely,  a  Uomance.  2  The  Two  Minas  and  the  Spanish  Gue- 
vols.  post  8vo.  13s.  rillas.  Svo.  48. 

Shades  of  Character.  Vol.  III.  12mo.  The  West  India  Colonies  :  the  Calum- 
7s.  nies  and  Misrepresentations  circulated 

Going  too  Far.  2  vols.  12mo.  128.  against  thcfm  by  various  Writers.'  By 

The  Castle  Chapel.  By  Mrs  Roche.  James  McQueen.  Svo.  6s. 

3  vols.  12mo.  £liils.  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  .on 

A  Day  in  Stow  Gardens.  Svo.  98.  Political  Economy.  By  J.  R*  M'Culloch, 
Gaieties  and  Gravities.  By  One  of  the  Esq.  8vo.  Is. 

Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.  3  THEOLOGY. 

vols.  post  8vo.  i.‘lM4s.  Fry’s  Lectures  on  the  Romans.  12s. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  Derwent  Con-  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon.  6s. 

way.  i^all  Svo.  8s.  Letters  to  a  Sceptic.  4s. 

The  Father  and  Son,  a  Tale.  By  a  Scientia  Biblica.  3  vols.  Royal  Svo. 

Friend  to  Youth.  6s.  £  ^  Demy  Svo.  £.3. 

Odd  Momeiits,  or  Time  Beguiled.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
l?mo.  68.  jjy  George  Paxton.  Second  edi- 

Hans  of  Iceland.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  corrected  and  enlarged.  3  vols. 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling.  By  the  £.1h16s. 

Author  of  “  Zeal  and  Experienee.”  3  ^  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

vol^  12mo.  £lttls.  from  its  Erection  at  Jerusalem  to  the 

Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refinement.  Present  Time  ;  cn  the  plan  of  Milner. 

3  vols.  Post  Svo.  £.l«ll«6d.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B. A.  Svo.  12s: 

Abduction;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Ma-  •  The  whole  Works  of  the  Most  Rev. 

jor  Sarney.  3  vols.  Svo.  £.1h1s.  Father  in  God,  Robert  Leighton,  D.  D., 

Colonel  Berkeley  and  his  Friend*.  3  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  To  which  is 

prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the 
St  Hubert ;  or  the  Trials  of  Angelina,  j,  Pearson,  M.A.  4  vols.  Svo. 

3vols.l2mo.  18s.  •  £.lul6s.  ‘  ' 

Life,  Lore,  and  Politics.  2  vols.  12 mo.  Calvin istic  Predestination  repugnant  to 

!!  ‘  General  Tenor  of  Scripture  ;  shewn 

Santillora.  4  vols.  12mo.  £ln4s.  ^  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Moral 
iry  Nothings.  4to.  £.lvS8.  Attributes  and  Government  of  God.  De- 

POETET.  livered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 

Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain:  with  Dublin.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Richard 

Critical  Notices,  By  W.  HaalitL  168.  Graves,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  King’s  Profits- 

Sturt’s  Songs  of  Deardra.  Svo.  98.  sor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 

Odes  and  Addresses  to  Groat  People.  Dean  of  Ardagh,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  s. 

Foolscap  8vo.  6a.  6d.  Dublin. 

Foul  Appeal  to  the  Literary  Public,  voraoES  aed  tuatejls. 

^tive  to  Pope,  in  reply  to  Mr  Rokoo.  journal  of  a  Reeidenee  and  Tnvela  Ui 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.  9vo.  Ifc  r^„n,hi.,  in  1923^  By  Captain  C.  9. 

Jenitolein  Repined.  9v<fc  8s.  Cochrane,  R.  N.  2  vols.  Svo.  f.!.  10.. 

Poems  on  Various  Subjacts,  chiedy  Travels  In  the  Tiimnannee,  tooranko, 
th^ical.  By  WUliam  Thew.  8vo.  5s.  Soothna  Coontrito,  in  Western  Af- 

rica.  By.MajorLaing.  8va  I5i. 

“osp  8vo.  6s.  ^  -  Humboldt's '  Personal  Xsnative.  Vol. 

fottnea  AED  raUTICAI.  ECOKOMT.  IV.  Svo.  ISA  ' 

(.ettenon  the  State  of  btlandt  ad.  Misodlaneous  Observationa  and  Opt* 
,  by  J,  K.  R.  to  a  Friend  in  Eng*  nions  on  the  Continent.  By  R.* THippa* 
8to.  Ss.  LL.B.  Svo.'  £.l«6s.  f  ^ 
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Memorials  ol'  iht*  Public  Life  and  Cha» 
racter  of  the  Uight  Hon.  James  Oswald, 
of  Dunnikier.  Contained  in  a  Corres* 
(londence  w  ith  some  of  the  must  distin¬ 
guished  Men  of  the  last  century.  16s. 

Objections  to  the  Proposed  Bill  “  For 
better  regulating  the  Forms  of  Process 
in  the  Courts  of  Law,”  and  to  the  Pre¬ 
sent  System  of  administering  Justice  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Suggestions  for  re-modell- 
ing  the  Bill,  or  framing  another,  for  the 
purfXMe  of  improving  the  Forms,  les¬ 
sening  the  Expense  and  Delays  of  Pro¬ 
cedure,  and  preventing  Appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Objections  to  the  Scots  New  Judicature 
Bill,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine.  8vo.  5s. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance,  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  :  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
M*^Culloch,  Esq.  Second  Edition^  cor¬ 
rected  and  enlarged.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Illustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley ;  being  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of 
Real  Characters,  Scenes,  and  Incidents, 
supposed  to  be  described  in  his  Work. 


i'  j'ubl  leaf  ions. 

Morbid  ApjKaraiK^  observed  on  Hisstf. 
tion.  Finely  printed  on  two  sheet  of  larce 
drawing-pa|Kr.  4«.  6d. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  or, 
the  Lollards.  With  a  l)eautiful  Portrait  of 
Wicklifle  the  Reformer.  One  vol.  iHmo. 
36.  6d.  boards. 

Nine  Letters  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Death  of  Christ;  in  reply  to  William 
Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Lainshaw,  author 
of  the  Apostney  of  the  Church  of  Home, 
&c.  &c.,  intended  as  a  Refutation  of  dan. 
gerous  Arminian  doctrines  taught  by  him 
in  the  Sabbath  School,  Stewarton,  Avr- 
shire.  By  the  Rev.  James  Methven, 
Minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire.  12mo.  I?s.  Ms. 

Fragments  of  Wisdom :  a  Cabinet  of 
Select  Anecdotes,  Religious,  Moral,  aiul 
Entertaining,  many  of  them  not  to  be 
found  in  any  former  publication.  With 
a  beautiful  and  striking  Likeness  of 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M.  Minister 
of  Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars,  London. 
18mu.  48.  6d.  boards. 

The  Persecuted  Family,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Sufl’erihgs  endured  by  the  Presby. 
terians  in  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  the  author  of  ”  Ilelen 
of  the  Glen.”  With  a  fine  Engraving. 


By  Bobert  Chambers.  Second  Edition* 
1 2mo.  5s. 

'  The  Isle  of  Palms:  the  City  of  the 
Plague :  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson.  '  A  New  Edition.  ?  vols.  Post 
8vo.  jC.IiiIs.  boards. 

•  Bahington,  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double- 
-day,  author  of  The  Italian  W’^ife,”  &c. 
8vo.  4<s.  6d. 

A  series  of  Analytical  Lessons,  Exhi¬ 
biting  the  Principal  Difliculties  of  the 
French  Language ;  explained  after  the 
manner  of  the  best  French  Grammarians, 
with  Instructions  to  guide  the  Pupil  in 
Translating  from  English  into  French. 
No.  I.  Is.  6d. 

Ancedotes  of  Lord  Byron,  from  Au¬ 
thentic  Sources ;  w  ith  remarks  illustra¬ 
tive  of  bis  connection  w  ith  the  principal 
Literary  Characters  of  the  present  day. 
Foolscap  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait,  fis. ;  and 
18mo.  ^  boards. 

The  Principles  of  Chronology  ;  or,  the 
Art  of  Measuring  Time.  Adapted  for 
private  study,  or  school  exercises.  6d. 

An  Eany  on  the  State  of  the  Soul  after 
Death,  si  stitched. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and 
Vegetable  Poisons :  together  with  the 
Symptoms  which  they  produce,  the  Treat¬ 
ment  required,  and  the  Re-agents  that 
recognise  them.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Eosche  De  Salle,  considembly 
aagmeoted ;  and  to  which  are  added  the 


I8mo.  2s.  boards. 

Ralph  Gemmel,  an  Authentic  Narra¬ 
tive.  •  By  the  author  of  “  Helen  of  the 
Glen.”  With  a  fine  Engraving.  ISmo. 
2s.  hoards. 

My  Father’s  Fire-side,  or  some  parti¬ 
culars  of  my  early  years.  ISmo.  with  a 
fine  Engraving.  Is.  Cd.  boards. 

The  New  Caliope,  No.  IV,  a  Selection 
of  British,  and  occasionally  Foreign  Me¬ 
lodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  with  Vignettes  to  each  song ;  the 
Music  and  Vignettes  engraved  on  Cop¬ 
per,  by  John  Beugo. 

The  Cabinet;  or,  the  Selected  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Literature.  By  John  Aitken. 
cond  Series.  Part  VI.  Is.  6d. 

Addendum  to  Volume  Sixth,  Part 
Second,  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Hncy- 
clopsedia  Britannica.  4to.  (Gratis.) 

Biographia  Presby teriana,  No.  I.  (to  be 
continued,)  containing  some  RemarkaWc 
Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mf 
Alexando*  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  at ‘New  Glenhice,  in  Galloway, 
Pott  8vo.  ^  38. 

Report  of  the  Speeches  ddirered  in 
the  Asaembly  Rooms,  Edinbnr^i  * 
the  dinner  given  in  honour  of 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  togethCT 
Mr  Brougham’s  Address  to  the 
at  his  Installation  to  the  office  of 
Rector  of  the  Univeralty  of  Glasgow. 

Is. 
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EUROPE. 

Fiiaxce.— The  news  from  this  coun- 
U)  consist  chiefly  of  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  business  before  the  Legislative 
t’hainbers.  After  a  discussion  of  some 
ku^'th,  but  of  no  interest  in  this  country, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  (lussed  the 
jiroject  of  reducing  the  rente*  by  237  to  1 19 
votes.  Thus  the  two  great  measures,  the 
Indemnity  and  Reduction  of  rentes^  have 
iHxn  carried  in  the  lower  house ;  but  should 
either  undergo  modifications  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  it  will  have  to  be  returned 
to  the  Deputies,  and  re-debated  there. 
This  is  not  improbable,  and  a  long  session 
is  exix^ted.  The  coronation  will, for  this 
reason  be  post|)oned  beyond  the  day  that 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  time  of  its 
taking  place.  The  King  himself,  in  his 
b|)ecch  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
said  he  wished  his  coronation  to  close 
the  first  session  of  his  reign  and  it  is 
Itelieved  that  the  session  cannot  ix)ssibly 
close  before  the  end  of  June.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  of  subordinate  interest  have  been 
taken  up  since  the  indemnity  and  rentes 
were  disposed  of.  A  duty  amounting  to 
a  prohibition  is  imposed  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  horses  from  France ;  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wood  fit  for  making  casks  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  lest  the  price  of  casks  should  be 
increased  in  tlie  wine  Provinces ;  and  the 
duty  on  salt  is  from  thirty  to  forty  times 
the  prime  cost ;  but  the  committee  on 
the  douanes  has  reported  that  the  treasury 
cannot  disix:nsc  with  this  tax  for  two 
)edrs  yet,  and  the  other  restrictions  it  is 
not  deemed  proper  to  repeaU— The  law 
for  the  suppression  of  sacrilege,  as  it 
passed  the  Peers,  has  received  the  support 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
it,  and  will  shortly  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

1 CQ  Mcinl^rs  have  inscribed  their  names 
to  support  the  law,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  to  oppose  it.  *  What  has  seldom  hap- 
jiened  since  Prance  has  had  Chambers, 
the  law  for  putting  down  piracy,  when 
taken  into  consideration,  was  debated  and 
adopted  at  one  sittinsr  ’  by  a  majority  of 
m{o9.  ' 

The  corpse  of  the  superior  of  a  nun- 
nery  near  Toulouse,  w’ho  died  "about  four 
uiunths  ago,  has  been  exhumated,  on 
that  she  died  in  the  odour  of 
^^nctity.  On  raising  the  body,  it  was 
found,  say  the  veracious  relaters,  exactly 
JO  the  same  state  as  at  the  period  of  her 
decease.  The  miracle  w'as  immediately 
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proclaimed,  and  the  usual  honours  have 
been  already  paid  to  this  new  Saint  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

The  mania  for  speculation  has  spread 
across  the  Channel :  one  instance  of  it  is 
characteristic  enough.  A  cum|)any  has 
been  formed  at  Paris  to  convey  indivi¬ 
duals  from  thence  to  Uheims,  and  back 
again,  finding  carriage,  lodging,  boarding, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Cathedral,  to  see  the 
Coronation  ,-.-and  all  for  1000  francs— 
£.40. 

Spain. — The  Constitutionel  gives  a 
letter  from  Madrid,  dated  the  7th  March, 
which  states  that  the  King  of  Spain  had 
again  fallen  ill,  and  his  relaiise  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  circumstance  somewhat  re¬ 
markable.  Ferdinand  was  on  his  return 
from  a  review,  w  hen  a  person  approached 
the  carriage,  and  cried  aloud  several  times 
— Death  to  the  King  !'*  Mis  Mqjesty, 
the  letter  says,  felt  this  outrage  so  sensi¬ 
bly,  that  he  underwent  a  species  of  in¬ 
ternal  revolution.'*  The  individual  was 
instantly  arrested  ;  and  on  being  interro¬ 
gated,  he  boldly  declared  his  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  to  repeat  the  cry — that  he  knew 
be  should  be  condemned  to  death,  but  ho 
w  ould  nut  retract,  nor  de|xirt  from  his 
purpose.  He  w’as  committed  to  prison. 
The  King  of  Spain  has  positively  refused 
to  acknowiedge  any  debt  of  the  Cortes,  and 
his  hopes  of  a  new  loan,  w  hich  he  has  of 
late  b^n  trying  every  method  to  procure, 
are  therefore  frustrate. 

Tuekev. — One  of  those  conspiracies 
that  so  frequently  take  place  in  arbitrary 
governments,  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  Constantinople.  The  object  of  it  has 
not  been  very  w’cll  ascertained,  but  it 
seems  that  the  Janissaries  were  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  that  it  required  the  most 
prompt  exertions  to  prevent  a  general  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  Sultan.  The  treach¬ 
ery  of  an  accomplice  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  intended  revolt.  The  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  were  immediately  seized;  and, 
as  we  ore  told,  confessed  their  crimes 
on  the  rack  ;**  a  species  of  judicial  inves¬ 
tigation  which  seldom  fails  to  elicit,  if  not 
the  truth,  at  least  all  that  is  wonted.  Up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  individuals  were  strangled, 
and  many  others  banished.  During  the 
commotions,  orders  were  given  for  all  the 
|)rincipal  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves 
and  Uieir  servants  to  keep  the  rioicTS  bi 
awe.  A  throne  so  supported  can  scarcely 
be  suppoficd  to  make  bead  for  any>length 
of  lime  against  an  enemy  so  determined 
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lib  the  Greeks. — Advices  from  Corfu,  da-  General  in  Council,  from  which  it  aj>pears, 
U>d  the  2d  (l-Uh)  of  February,  slate,  that  that,  besides  the  47th  regiment  of  native' 
in  a  naval  engagement  off  Rhodez,  2S  infantry,  a  number  of  Sepoys,  equal  to 
transpi>rts  of  the  Kgyptian  fleet  have  been  about  two  companies  of  the  G2d,  and 
captured.  These  vessels  were  laden  with  about  tw'enty  men  of  the  26th  native  re- 
troops,  horses,  and  provisions.  giment,  participated  in  the  aflair.  The 

-  alleged  cause  of  the  insubordination— -the 

ASIA.  difficulty  of  procuring  carriage-cattle  for 

East  Ikdies. — On  the  29th  of  Sep-  their  baggage,  was  instantly  removed  by 
tember,  a  party  of  Burmese  made  an  at-  an  advance  of  cash ;  but  it  then  l)ecame 
tempt  to  drive  the  British  army  from  its  evident  that  a  bad  spirit  actuated  the  corps; 
|x>sition  at  Rangoon.  The  enemy’s  main  for  when  all  difficulties  were  removed, 
force  was  stationed  at  Denobcw  ;  among  and  it  w  as  no  longer  possible  to  pactise 
them  is  a  corps  of  about  3000  men,  who  evasion,  they  refused,  on  the  parade,  to 
assume  the  distinctive  title  of  “Warriors.**  march,  with  the  exception  of  about  180 
They  form  the  body-guard  of  the  King,  men,  and  the  commissioned  and  non.com. 
and  enjoy  |x?culiar  privileges ;  and  in  or-  missioned  native  officers.  W ith  the  con- 
*der  to  support  their  high  character  for  sequence  we  are  already  acquainted.  We 
bravery,  a  large  party  of  them  made  a  observe,  however,  that  the  Governor-Ge- 
vow  that  they  would  retriev’e  the  national  ncral  considers  it  utterly  incredible  that 
■honour  by  the  expulsion  of  the  British,  the  mutiny  “  could  have  been  planned 
Their  astrologers  were  consulted,  and  and  carri^  into  execution  without  the 
assured  them  that  on  any  one  of  four  knowledge,  not  to  say  jiarticipaiion,  of 
nights  mentioned  their  chivalrous  enter-  the  native  commissioned  and  non^rom- 
prize  might  be  undertaken  under  favour-  missioned  officers  of  the  corps,  composed 
able  auspices.  Our  army  had  been  in-  as  the  native  regiments  are  in  Bengal.” 

•'formed  of  these  particulars  by  a  deserter,  The  Governor-General,  in  consequence, 

*uid  were  u;x)n  their  guard.  When  the  considers  “  the  47th  regiment  native  in- 

assault  was  made,  an  officer’s  piquet  of  fentry,  including  its  native  commissioned 
the  3bth  was  ready  to  receive  them.  A  and  non-commissioned  officers,  to  be  dis- 
‘twelve-pounder  opened  upon  them  with  graced,  directs  that  No.  47  be  struck 

grape,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  found  out  of  the  army  list,  the  native  commis- 

it  prudent  to  relinquish  their  purpose  and  sioned  and  non-commisioned  officers  to 
retreat.  About  20  of  them  were  killed,  be  instantly  discharged  the  service,  as  to- 
The  brutal  manner  in  which  these  savages  tally  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  Go- 
murder  those  whom  they  take  prisoners  vernment,  or  the  name  of  soldiers ;  and 
is  alluded  to  in  the  letter  which  furnishes  that  a  new  regiment,  to  be  numbered  69, 
the  above  particulars.  The  body  of  a  to  which  the  Eurojiean  officers  of  the  late 
European  sailor  had  been  found  floating  47th  will  be  appointed,  be  immediateljr 
in  the  river,  and  it  appeared  that  the  un-  rais^  in  its  stead,  for  general  seryke.” 
fortunate  man  had  b«n  first  tortured  by  The  rest  of  this  document  consists  of  an 
pulling  ofi*  bits  of  flesh,  and  piercing  him  appeal  to  the  native  commissioned  and 
with  spears  in  parts  not  mortal,  and  then  non-commisioned  officers  of  the  Bengal 
sawed  in  halT— ^The  stockades  at  Tiloayn  army  generally,  making  them  responsible 
and  Doodpatlee,  lately  occupied  by  the  for  the  conduct  of  their  men,  and  cm- 
Burmese,,  bavc  been  almost  w'holly  de-  phatically  warning  them  “  to  profit  by 
•troyed,  a  small  post  only  at  each  of  these  the  example  of  the  47th,  who  have  drawn 

■  places  having  been  rendered  tenable  for  a  down  on  themselves  a  punishment  they 
■few  of  our  troops.  The  stockades  w’ere  most  justly  merited.**  Three  conrts-mar- 

■  strong,  and  of  great  extent.<— The  affair  tial  have  been  held  on  the  Sepoys  impH* 
in  which  Mr  Thackery,  Captain  Black,  cated  in  the  mutiny.  The  number  tried 
and  l.icut.  Digbton,  lost  their  lives,  turns  and  found  guilty  amounts  to  60,  of  whom, 
out  to  have  been  not  so  serious  as  was  at  however,  only  five  have  been  executed, 
first  represented.  In  place  of  the  whole  the  rentainder  having  been  sentenced  to 

'  P“^y  being  “  cut  off  to  a  man,**  the  hard  labour  for  various  periods, 
greater  part  of  the  artillerymen  that  had  .  — 

been  missing  have  returned  to  Darwa,  ^AFRICA, 

and  all  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  Earihqttakc  l«  Algiers, — Extract  of  » 
of  Mes.^  Kllbt  and  Stevenson,  have  been  letter,  dated  March  7 — “  On  the  * 

set  at  lil»erty,  instant,  this  city  and  neighbourhood 

The  ^Icutta  Government  Gazette,  of  visited  with  a  tremendous  cartbqutkCi 
the  ISth  November,  contains  an  official  which  continued  at  intervals  for  the  re 
ucenunt  of  the  meeting  at  Barrack pore.‘  following  days.  It  has  thrown  do^ 
The  wppicinent  to  that  of  the  8lh  Nov.  several  houses,  and  Injured  many 
f***^*^  w*  order  issued  by  the  Governor-  and  baa  totally  destroyed  the  town  of 
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lU,  one  day’s  journey  from  this,  burying  became  perfectly  dry.  ,  The  trbops  which 

u)  its  ruins  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  the  Government  sent  out,  to  prevent 

Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  15,000  per-  plunder,  have  been  attacked  by  vast 

suns,  chietiy  Moors,  Jews,  and  Arabs,  liordes  of  the  Cobails,  and  have  thus  add- 

about  IWO  only  have  been  saved,  and  ed  to  the  w'ork  of  death.  'J'he  Cobails 

those  in  a  sadly  piutilated  state.  In  the  are  of  a  race  totally  distinct  from  the 

iinniedUte  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  Turks,  Moors,  or  Arabs :  they  are  the 

the  earth  has  opened  in  large  interstices  descendants  of  the  ancient  Numidians, 

of  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  and  as  many  and  inhabit  the  mountains  of  this  part  of 

deep ;  and  it  is  worthy'  of  remark,  that  Africa,  are  perfectly  inde{)endent,  and 

the  same  phenomenon  which  generally  have  never  l)een  subdued  by  the  Turks, 

precedes  the  eruption  of  Etna  and  Vesu-  As  an  act  of  grace,  the  Dey  has  manu- 

vius,  occurred  at  Dlida-— namely,  all  the  milted  all  the  slaves,  and  ordered  a  public 

wells  and  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  thanksgiving  for  the  salvation  of  this  city.” 
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House  of  Lords.— A/arc/i  3 — The  was  dangerous  to  their  devourers.  Earl 

Earl  of  Idverix>ol  moved  the  order  of  the  Grosvenor  also  opposed  the  motion,  and 

day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Asso-  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  abandon- 

ciation  Dill.  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  pre-  ing  coercive  measures  towards  the  Catho- 

sented  a  Petition  from  the  Catholic  Asso-  lies,  and  adopting  a  system  of  conciliation, 

ciatinn,  j)raying  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  Lord  Longford  supported  the  Bill,  as  in- 

agaiiist  the  measure.  His  Lordship  then  dispensable  to  the  safety  of  Ireland.  The 

made  a  motion  conformable  to  the  prayer  Duke  of  Sussex  op}X)S(^  the  motion,  as 

of  the  Petition.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  grounds, 

opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  He  also  strongly  recommended  Catholic 

it  was  without  precedent  to  hear  counsel  Emancipation.  The  Earl  of  Kingston, 

against  a  general  law.  Earl  Grey  sup-  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  followed 

ported  the  motion,  which,  he  said,  must  on  the  same  side.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby 

be  conceded,  to  give  any  appearance  of  supported  the  motion,  which  was  carried 

justice  to  the  measure  before  the  House ;  by  a  majority  of  146  to  44. 

as,  if  they  did  not  condescend  to  hear  March  4 _ After  some  |oetitions  had 

counsel,  they  were  really  framing  a  penal  been  received,  the  Association  Bill  was 

statute  against  the  Catholics  without  committed,  without  any  farther  debate 

either  orgument  or  evidence.  The  Lord  than  a  few  words  of  disapprobation  from 

Chancellor  op|K)sed  the  motion,  upon  the  Lord  Ellenborough. 

ground  of  merits,  as  well  as  upon  the  au-  Lord  Suffield  moved  the  second  read- 
tliority  of  precedent.  He  maintained,  ing  of  the  Bill  to  render  illegal  the  use  of 

that  an  Association  in  England,  at  all  spring-guns  for  the  protection  of  game. 
liVe  the  “  Catholic  Association,”  would  His  Lordship  stated  the  general  grounds 
bo  grossly  illegal,  and  observed,  in  ex-  upon  which  he  proposed  Ute  measure, 
planation,  that  though  he  entirely  ap-  and  adduced  several  instances  of  the  in- 
proved  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  jury  individuals  had  sustained  from  the 
had  not,  as  was  currently  rumoured,  the  use  of  these  guns,  for  which  damages  had 
least  part  in  drawing  it  Up.  Lord  Hoi-  been  awarded  in  Courts  of  Law.  The 
Lnd  supported  the  motion.  On  a  divi-  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  without  op- 
non,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  69  position,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed.^ 
*0  23.  7. — 'The  Bishop  of  Exeter  presented  a 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  spoke  to  the  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  his  Lordship’s 
principal  question — the  motion,  “  That  Diocese,  against  acceding  to  the  demands 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time.**  His  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  King 
Lordship  took  the  same  line  of  argument  spoke  against  the  interference  of  the 
in  the  other  House  by  Messrs  Peel,  Clergy  in  political  matters  ;  and  sarcasti- 
Goulbourn,  and  ttie  other  advocates  of  rally  adverted  to  the  number  of  persons 
the  measure.  Lord  King  oppos^  the  in  hojy  orders  who  fill  various  offices  in 
motion,  and  dwelt'  with  much  asperity  lay  corporations.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
upon  the  hardships,  os  he  said,  upon  the  contended  for  the  right  of  the  Clergy  to 
Catholics,  and  upon  the  proposed  mea-  entertain  political  questions,  when  the 
’'ure,  which  he  described  as  an  attempt  highest  interests  of  their  order  were  put 
hy  wolves  to  destroy  sheep,  under  the  to  hazard  by  political  experiment ;  but 
hypocritical  pretext  that  the  congregating  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  objection 
the  latter,  for  their  common  safety,  to  their  holding  lay  corporate  offices. 


j<)H  licffisftr. — Pdrliamcniarif  IniclJt^ciicc*  QApril 

Karl  Darnlcy  s|>okc  sbtmly  against  the  regard  the  vote  that  he  might  have  givm 
l*etitk)n,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  as  u|xmi  this  or  any  other  occasion,  hut  ei*. 
were  several  others.  vern  his  vote  by  the  conviction  of  his  ow  n 

Viscount  Melville  moved  for,  and  oh-  mind,  l.ord  Dudley  and  Ward  profess- 
tained  the  apjwintinent  of  a  Committee,  ed  himself  a  warm  friend  of  Catholic 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  regu-  emancipation,  1ml  said  he  thought  the 

lating  the  trials  of  Peers  for  olimices  com-  |iresent  Bill  necessary.  'J'he  I'ari  of  Ho- 

initted  in  Scotland.  den  supportetl  the  liill,  which,  he  said, 

Imrd  Suflield  then  moved  the  Order  of  w  ould  operate  beneficially  in  putting  down 
the  Day  for  going  into  a  Committee  »)n  Imth  Roman  Catholic  and  Orange  Socic- 
the  Spring-guns  Abolition  Rill.  'i'he  ties.  He  Imre  testimony,  however,  to  the 
Duke  of  W'ellingtou  suggested,  that  merits  of  the  latter,  while  he  avowed  his 
the  provisions  of  the  liill  did  not  go  conviction  that  their  discontinuance  would 
f.ir  enough  in  |>rohihiling  the  use  of  these  promote  the  |x:ace  of  the  country.  The 
engines  only  in  game  preserves.  He  Rarl  of  Darnley  and  Earl  Grosvenor  5jH)kc 

was  of  opinion  that  the  prohibition  ought  warmly  against  the  Bill.  'I'he  motion  for 

to  be  universal.  Lord  Sudieid  declared  the  third  reading  was  carried  without  a 
that  he  was  w  illing  to  generalise  the  pro-  division. 

hibition  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Liver|X)ol  and  h — '1  he  Royal  assent  was  given  liy 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  commission  to  the  Irish  Pnlawful  Socic. 
also  approved  of  making  the  prohibition  tics  Bill. 

universal.  Lord  Ellenborough  objected,  10 — Upon  the  motion  of  the  Lord 

that  to  deprive  the  gardeners  in  the  ticigh-  Chancellor,  their  Lordships  went  into  a 
huurhood  of  the  metropolis  of  the  protec-  Committee,  for  the  farther  consideration 
tion  of  spring-guns,  would  expose  them  of  the  Bill  for  Reforming  arid  Iwitcr  Hc- 
to  plunder  to  a  ruinous  extent.  'I'hc  gulating  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Earls  of  1  .auderdale  and  Caernarvon  con-  Scotland.  'Ehe  Earl  of  Roseberry  ex|)res>- 
demned  the  whole  system  of  the  Game  ed  his  conviction  that  the  present  Bill 
Laws  ;  and  the  latter  took  occasion  to  ad-  likely  to  do  much  good,  es|x*cially  with 
,  vert  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  successful  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
opposition  in  the  last  Session,  to  the  Bill  trial  by  .lurj’,  and  the  forms  of  pleading, 
for  their  mitigation.  Earl  Darnlcy  pro-  and  in  other  ]X)ints.  Whether  the  inachi- 
posed  to  limit  the  use  of  spring-guns  to  nery  now  proposed  was  alrsolutely  the  Ust 
the  protection  of  gardens  enclosed  by  walls  which  might  Im  adopted,  he  would  not 
or  pailings  of  a  given  height,  such  as  no  venture  to  say  ;  but  he  must  agree  to  the 
man  could  besupimsed  to  innocently  pass.  Bill,  coupled  with  its  amendments,  from 
The  Lord  Chancellor  explained,  that  he  the  confidence  he  entertained  for  the  oju- 
did  not  opjx)se  the iyi/c  of  the  Bill  of  nion  and  recommendation  of  the  (’cni- 
last  Session,  but  the  irregular  mode  of  its  mission.  Amendments  were  suggeMed 
introduction.  'I'he  further  consideration  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  Viscount  ,Mei- 

of  the  subject  was  |X)stjX)ncd,  and  the  villc,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  after 

Committee  rejwricd  progress.  w  hich  the  Bill  was  reported  with  the  a- 

'fhe  Earl  of  Livcr|x>oi  moved  the  third  mendnients,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
reading  of  the  Irish  Association  Bill.  15. — Lord  Suflicld,  in  moving  the  fir^t 

Lord  Ellenlxirough,  declaring  that  he  reading  of  a  Bill  to  make  robbing  gardens 
would  not  vote  against  the  measure,  ar-  larceny,  previously  to  moving  the  com- 
gued  at  some  length  against  its  principle  mittal  of  the  Spring-guns  Alxdition  Bilk 
and  its  provisions.  He  maintained,  that  took  occasion  to  complain  of  w  hat  he  call* 
but  for  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  ed  a  ruse  de  guerre  of  the  Duke  of  ^  cl- 
House  of  Commons,  the  measure  would  lington,  who,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Bilk 
be  inoperative,  and  repeated  most  of  the  had  proposed  to  generalise  its  provision.'* 
w  ell-known  arguments  in  favour  of  Ca-  to  an  extent  that  would  raise  a  jxipular 
tholic  Emanci()ation.  Lord  Calthorpe  outcry,  against  it-  The  Duke  of  eliif'K* 
took  nearly  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  tun  denied  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  anj 
The  Lord  Chancellor  protested  against  unfair  manoeuvre.  He  confessed  that 

the  kind  of  compromise  that  had  been  he  disliked  the  Bill,  particularly  in  its  nn't 

hinted  at,  denying  that  to  vote  for  the  shape,  when  it  went,  by  confining  t  c 
present  Bill  involved  a  pledge  to  tote  also  prohibition  of  spring-guns  to  game 
fiir  Cath(dic  emancipation.  Each  ques-  serves,  to  stigmatise  country’  gentlctncn 
lion,  he  said,  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  as  the  persons  most  likely  to  make  an 

merits.  In  considering  the  Bill  before  the  improper  use  oft  Iiosc  treacherous  engine- • 

Hou.se,  he  would  only  consider  whether  In  order  to  get  rid  of  that  invidious 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  had  made  it  ticularity,  he  had  proposed  to  render  t  x’ 
necessary.  In  deciding  ujxjn  the  question  interdict  universal,  and  if,  by  doing  so,  ^ 
of  (  ath<»lic  emancipation,  he  would  not  had  insured  the  defeat  of  the  Bilk 
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nut  his  i’ault,  l«it  the  fault  of  th(»sc  who 
iiitroduccU  a  principle  unlit  for  j^neral 
application.  A  conversation  of  some 
length  followed,  in  which  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Karl  Grosve- 
nor,  the  Earl  of  Liver|)ool,  the  Manjuis 
((f  Salisbury,  and  others,  tewk  part,  and 
ilie  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  The  flouse 
then  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Spring- 
j^ans  Abolition  Bill.  The  Karl  of  I.iver- 
pK)l  pro|>osed  an  amendment,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  spring-guns  and  steel* traps  in 
all  places  wliatsoever.  Lord  Kllenborough, 
Karl  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Holland  opi)o- 
sed  the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  deprive  market-gardeners  of  a 
necessary  means  of  protection.  Lord 
liarruwby,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
It,  and,  on  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  Sli  to  o. 

Id — Grosvenor,  in  presenting  a 
petition  a^^inst  bear-baiting,  6cc.,  from 
the*  wdl-known  .Mr  John  Gale  Jones,  took 
oc*ca>ion  to  reprobiite  generally  all  modes 
oi  cruelty  to  animals,  and  suggested  that 
fox  hunting  ought  to  be  put  down  by 
law,  as  well  as  bear-baiting. 

16 — Lord  Carberry  moved  an  Address 
for  certain  returns,  ujKin  which  he  declar¬ 
ed,  that  he  would  found  some  measure  for 
the  relief  of  tiie  aged  and  infirm  poor  of 
Ireland.  Lord  Ctifden  and  Karl  iJarnley, 
deprecating  iu  the  strongest  manner  the 
introduction  of  the  Kiiglish  Boor  Laws 
into  Ireland,  sujijiorted  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

^1 — !:^veral  Petitions  were  presented. 
Ain  ing  them  were  a  iVtition  from  the 
Lily  of  Exeter,  against  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  the  Homan  Catholics  ;  and  a 
•''imilar  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  the 
Liocese  of  K!y. 

Lord  SuHield  relinquished  his  proposed 
bill  to  constitute  stealing  in  walled  gar¬ 
dens  a  larceny  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
introduced  a  Bill  to  effect  that  change  in 
tlie  law. 

— Upon  the  presentation,  by  the 
Lari  of  I.auderdale,  of  a  petition  against 
fhe  Equitable  Loan  Bank  Bill,  the  Karl 
of  i.iverpool  took  occasion  to  declare  ge¬ 
nerally,  with  respect  to  all  the  new  Joint 
i^tock  Companies,  that  under  no  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances  would  he  ever  pro- 
j><jse  any  measure  to  relieve  the  embur- 
rassnients  of  any  of  these  cotn|)anic8,  no 
matter  how  severe  might  be  the  distress 
into  which  they  might  happen  to  fall  ; 
imd  further,  that  if  any  such  measure  of 
relief,  as  had  sometimes  been  extended 
tu  merchants  and  bankers,  should  lie  ])ro- 
pMed  for  any  of  the  new  comp.iniefi,  it 
^Hoiild  meet  his  decided  opposition.  The 
''•rd  ('hancellor  explained  the  delay  that 
'’^ciirrcd  in  bringing  forward  his  promised 


measure  for  the  regulation  of  Jviint  Slock 
Companies  by  a  reference  to  cer  tain  causes 
now  in  progress  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which,  while  they  remained  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  must  restrain  him  from  any  in¬ 
terference  with  the  law,  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  administer.  Ilis  Lordship, 
however,  added  an  opinion,  that  almost 
enough  was'  disclosed  in  the  jwogress  of 
these  causes  in  court,  to  su^>er^x^de  the 
necessity  for  a  new*  law,  ?»y  cxjiosing  the 
dangers  incurred  by  embarking  in  the  fli- 
shionable  speculations. 

'file  Bishop  of  Bath  and  VWIls  pre¬ 
sented  a  i>etition  against  submitting  U>  the 
demands  of  the  Homan  Catholics,  from 
the  Archdeacon  and  ("lergy  of  I'aunton. 
'i’lie  Karl  of  Dariiley,  professing  himself 
the  friend  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  re¬ 
buked  in  harsh  terms  the  presentation  of 
such  |)etitioiis,  and  eulogized  the  superior 
humility,  diligence,  and  piety,  of  the  Po¬ 
pish  Priests  of  Ireland.  The  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  defended  the  Clergy  of 
the  Kstablishcd  Church.  Lord  King  cen¬ 
sured  the  petitions  of  the  clergy.  I.ord 
Calthorpc  lamented  the  presentation  of 
such  petitions,  and  recapitulated  briefly 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that 
the  Homan  Catholic  religion  is  no  longer 
the  Hoinnn  (’atholic  religion. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  presented 
petitions  to  the  same  eflect  as  the  last, 
from  the  Hural  Dean  and  Clergy  of  the 
Rural  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  and  from 
the  Rural  Dean  and  Clergy  of  the  Hural 
Deanery  f#f  Frampton. 

The  Bishop  of  Che<?tcr  presented  a  si¬ 
milar  jietiticn  from  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  his  Diocese.  The  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  rebuked  the  disrespect  ofl’eretl  to 
the  Kstablishcd  Church,  in  speaking  of 
the  petitions  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  “  the  dog-kennel.”  The  debate 
was  protracted  by  I.ords  King  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  an  assertion  by  she  latter  that  the 
majority  of  the  <Mcrgy  were  non-resulcnts, 
drew  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
the  contradictory^  statement,  that  In  his 
Lordship’s  Diocese,  containing  nearly  7(H) 
parishes,  there  were  hut  17  non-residerlt 
ministers ;  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter  a  nearly  similar  report  of  the  state  of 
that  Diocese.  The  Karl  of  Liver|iool 
strongly  dejirccated  the  critical  severity 
exercised  upon  the  petitions  of  the  Clergy, 
as  a  gross  invasion  of  the  subject’s  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  address  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  whatever  language  might  appear 
most  suitable  to  the  exiiression  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  provided  that  it  were  not  disre¬ 
spectful.  The  Lord  (’hancellor  wannly 
a|r]irovid  of  the  part  taken  at  this  time  l>y 
the  Clergy,  and  declared  that  his  opinions 
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;he  Koinun  Catholic  question  were  named  Jilascndic,  who  called  himself  « 

iged.  French  physician. 

—The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  pre-  .  Mr  Goulhum  moved  the  third  readin«f 

a  IKtition  from  a  Rural  Deanery  of  the  Association  Bill.  Mr  l.evcest».i 

Diocese,  against  submitting  to  the  opposed  the  motion — first,  because  be 

ds  of  the  Uuman  Catholics.  Lord  thought  that  the  present  jjeiicc  of  Ire. 

reated  the  petitions  of  the  Clergy  as  land  was  to  be  ascril)cd  to  the  Catholic 
mworthy  of  regard.  The  Bishop  of  Association  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
•ster  informed  the  noble  Lord,  that  thought  that  that  body  would,  if  allow, 

ergy  would  not  be  deterred  from  ed  to  pursue  their  career,  force  the  ques¬ 

ting  their  undoubted  right  by  sar-  lion  of  (Catholic  Kmancijiaiion. 
from  him.  Mr  Spring  Bice  made  a  very  Icnp 

—A  |K*tition  was  presented  from  the  sjicech  again^t  the  motion.  'J'he  lion, 

tants  and  the  Corporation  of  the  member's  argument  was  composed  4>f  a 

r  Oxford,  stamjxid  with  the  civic  numl)er  of  reported  cases,  (occurring  be. 

raying  that  the  laws  excluding  Ho-  fore  the  existence  of  the  Association.)  in 

latholics  from  political  }X)wer  might  which  p^Kjr  men  and  Koman  Catholics 

served  inviolate.  had  obtained  damage  or  redress  in  one 

1  (Jrosvenor  presented  a  petition  form  or  other  from  persons  in  the  enjoy- 

t  Cruelty  to  Animals.  ment  of  rank  or  wealth  in  oliicc.  These 

L'SE  OF  Commons. — Fchrmry  23.  cases  he  used  (oddly  enough,  if  the  g.n. 

Brougham  called  the  attention  of  tleinan  were  not  an  Irishman)  as  pn>ui.s 

louse  to  the  AptHhecaries’  Act,  that  the  interference  of  the  Catholic  As¬ 
he  said  required  amendment  in  two  sociation  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  im- 

liars  ;  the  first  improvement  which  partial  administration  of  justice  in  Irc- 

uld  projxisc  was,  to  make  the  seal-  land.  Mr  Doherty,  who  had  been  al- 

nmissiuns  of  the  society  evidence  of  luded  to  by  the  last  speaker  as  concerned 

cation  in  all  cases  whatever,  as  it  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  rose  to  rc|X‘l 

'  in  all  cases  where  it  has  iieen  is-  the  insinuated  charge  against  the  admi- 

ince  IS  1 5.  The  other  ainendinent  nistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and  to 

he  would  projxise  related,  he  said,  protest  against  the  strange  doctrine  that 

form  of  admission,  w  hich,  as  now  an  advocate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  his 

;ed,  confounds  the  well-educated  utmost  for  his  client,  must  maintain  in 

of  Kdinhurgli  and  Glasgow  with  Farliament  every  assertion  which  he  has 

irchasers  of  venal  diplomas  from  made  in  a  Court  of  Justice  upon 

cci)  and  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  com-  statements,  and  for  a  partial  object.  -Mr 

disgrace  and  injury  of  all  Scotch  Baring  opjwscd  the  irjotion,  and  strongly 

Mans.  Mr  Crokcr  concurred  in  Mr  inculcated  the  expediency  of  Catholic 

[ham's  complaint  as  to  the  irgustice  Kmancipation.  Mr  Courtenay  supported 

the  Scotch  physicians  geiierally  tl)e  motion.  He  explained,  lliat  the 

from  the  ill  rej)ute  of  Alx.’rdeen  and  clause  cmpciwering  a  single  magistrate  to 

idrew's  diplomas,  and  seconded  Mr  act  against  illegal  associations  had  kcu 

[ham's  motion  for  bringing  in  a  Bill  modified  upon  his  suggestion,  so  as  to 

lend  the  Ajx)thecuries'  Act - Leave  make  the  attendance  of  two  magistrates 

ranted,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  neces-stiry.  Mr  Sykes  and  Sir  John  Nc"- 

o'clock.  port  opposed  the  motion.  The  latter  read 

— On  the  motion  of  Mr  Hume,  a  letter  from  an  Irish  correspondent, 

ded  by  Mr  lluskisson,  the  Com-  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  anticipa- 

c  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  tions  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Mr 

evived.  Goulhurn  refuted  the  charge  of  jrartiality 

the  motion  of  the  same  gentle-  that  had  been  made  against  the  Bill,  by 

^^jth  a  modification  by  Mr  Wynn,  referring  to  the  Act  of  the  Session  before 

a  itairers,  illustrative  of  the  practice  last,  against  Oratige  Societies.  The 

nishing  from  India  without  trial.  Right  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  letter 

ordered.  from  Mr  Baron  M'ClelUnd,  contradir*" 

Martin,  of  Galway,  moved  for  and  ing,  in  the  most  direct  and  explicit  terms, 

ted  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  the  accusation  alleged  on  a  loriner  cren 

ntion  of  bear-tmiting,  and  other,  ing  hy  Mr  Brougham-  *  .j,  k 

l>ractice.s.»-  'J'lie  Honourable  Mem-  Air  Brougham  replied,  after  which  |  e 
produced  a  ixisiing-bill  of  a  bear-  Houae  divided— For  the  third  reading 
which  wiw  to  l)e  exhibited  at  tire  against  it  96— -Majority  ISO. 

I  of  several  nobumen !  J  and  per-  23.— Jn  the  House  of  Commons  a 
ly  dutinction^  and  told  a  shocking  conversation  of  >  some  length  arose  up^ 
of  the  duiection  of  a  Itviog  dog  du-  the  introduction  of  certain  Bill*  J 
hro  fiu'cruive  doyt^  by  a  monster  incorporation  of  new  Companies* 


1H95.J 

tJrenfell,  Mr  Hobhousc,  Mr  Huskisson, 
Mr  baring,  and  Mr  Mabcrly,  were  the 
S}x*»kers  u|)on  the  occasion.  The  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  of  the  House  seemed  to  be, 
that  though  the  excessive  rage  for  spe¬ 
culation  ought  to  l>e  discouraged,  the 
lIiHiso  of  Commons  was  not  the  tribunal 
liest  qualified  to  elect  among  the  com- 
|)anies  soliciting  to  lie  incorporated ;  ami 
that  the  House  of  Lords  having  providetl 
‘.ullicieiit  securities  that  no  Bill  shall  pass 
to  incorporate  any  company  without  a 
capital,  the  [wpular  branch  of  the  Legis- 
kiture  need  not  scruple  to  assent  to  in- 
coriwrutions  that  v  ent  no  further  than  to 
enable  ciutipanies  to  sue  and  be  sued  by 
their  representatives,  without  relieving 
the  members  from  an  individual  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Tlw  Budget — After  several  petitions 
had  been  presented,  (most  of  them  a- 
gtiinst  the  Assessed  Taxes),  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward 
the  budget.  The  Hight  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  commenced  with  a  most  gratifying 
exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  deducing  philosophically,  from  in¬ 
controvertible  diita^  that  the  prosperity 
which  we  happily  enjoy  is  necessarily 
and  steadily  progressive.  He  calculated 
the  annual  surplus  revenue  for  the  next 
four  years  would  be,  at  least,  one  million 
and  a  half  for  each  year,  and  of  this 
annual  surplus  he  })roposed  to  dispose  as 
lolio'.vs  for  this  year • 

Duties  jiroposcil  to  hr  Repealed^  and  csti- 
vuiicd  Annual  Loss. 

Hemp — Reduce  to  id.  per  lb. 

£.100,000 

t.ofkv— .Half  the  duty  of  Is.  per 

-  -  1.50,000 

Carry  forward,  £*.250,000 


501 


Brought  forxvanl,  £‘.25050tK> 

Wine — French,  from  1  Is.  5Id. 
|XT  gallon  to  (is.  Portugal 
from  7s.  7d.  to  4s. 

230,000 

British  Spirits— from  lOs.  fid. 
per  gal.  to  5s.  from  malt — fis. 
from  grain. 

750,000 

Rum — From  10s.  fid.  jwr  gal¬ 
lon  to  8s. 

Cider — From  30s.  jxir  hogshead 
to  15s. 

15,000 

Assessed  'Paxes, 

270,000 

Iron  and  other  I'rohibiiing  Du¬ 
ties, 

Nil 

£M 

.515,00»> 

Four-wheel  carriages  drawn  by 
ponies, 

£.857 

Occasional  Waiters,  iVc. 

1,34:5 

Coachinakcr's  licences. 

351. 

Carriages  sold  by  auction  or  on 

commission, 

‘  3,:59l 

Mules  carrying  ore,  &c.  - 

137 

Persons  cpiitting  houses  after 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  -  - 

5,000 

Houses  left  in  care  of  a  person. 

4,001) 

One  additional  w’indow  allow¬ 
ed  where  there  is  a  checsc- 
room  or  dairy. 

1,0(K> 

Farmhouses  occupied  by  labtjur- 
ers. 

1,000 

Husbandry  servant  occasionally 
employed  as  groom. 

2,000 

Farmers,  letting  husbandry- 
horses  to  hire, 

4,000 

Taxed  Carts, 

18,913 

Houses  and  windows.  Whole 
of  the  duty  on  windows,  on 
houses  not  having  more  than 
seven.  Inhabited  house  duty 
on  houses  under  £.10  rent,  - 

235,000 

£270.995 
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High  Court  of  Justiciary. — On 
14th  instant,  Angus  Cameron,  who 
had  Ikcij  indicted  for  mobbing  and  rioting 
1797,  but  W'ho  at  that  time  absconded 
1mm  his  bail,  by  his  Counsel,  Mr  Duncan 
Matheson,  surrendered  himself  to  abide 
the  award  of  the  Court,  which  will  here¬ 
after  be  determined;  in  the  mean  time 
he  is  admitted  to  bail.  The  diet  was  then 
called  a.ainst  William  Watt,  late  clerk 
''ith  Messrs  J.  and  W.  Jollie,  W.  S.  ac- 
cased  of  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  and  for¬ 
gery,  who,  failing  to  appear,  sentence  of 
I^Uawry  was  passed  against  him.  Wil- 
‘•**1  ^uibcriand,  spirit'dcaler>in  Canon- 
was  then  placed  at  the  bar,  accused 


of  the  crime  of  wilful  fire-raising,  to  which 
he  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  In  consequence 
of  an  error  in  the  indictment,  he  was  re¬ 
committed  on  a  new  warrant. 

On  the  2l8t,  J.  Ferguson,  accused  of 
theft  and  housebreaking,  aggravated  by 
being  habit  and  repute  a  thief,  he  having 
on  the  19th  October  last  broken  into  the 
bouse  situated  in  Wardlaw's  Close,  Dal¬ 
keith,  belonging  to  Robert  Fairbairn, 
journeyman  baker  there,  and  stealing 
therefrom  nineteen  playing  cards  or  there¬ 
by,  pleaded  Guilty^  and  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years.  William 
Gillespie  and  William  Murray,  accused  <»f 
theft,  committed  by  means  of  hoo-sebreuk- 
ing,  respectively  pleaded  Guilty  to  the 


but  not  to  the  housebreaking  ;  and 
the  ('ourt  taking  into  consideration  their 
pre%  ions  good  character,  and  it  being  their 
tirst  oflf*ence,  (so  far  as  came  under  their 
^•hservation,)  sentenced  William  (illlesjMe 
to  eighteen  months,  and  William  Murray 
to  twelve  months  imprisonment  in  Bride¬ 
well.  John  Sutherland,  accused  of  house¬ 
breaking,  with  intent  to  steal,  he  having, 
on  1'uesday  the  ilh  of  .Tanuary  last,  bro¬ 
ken  into  and  entered  the  shop  situated  in 
<ireenside-Stfeot,  iK'longing  to  Thomas 
fldinonstone,  spirit-dealer,  pleaded  Guilty^ 
and  was  seiUencitl  U)  transjwrtation  for 
seven  years,  ('harles  M'^Gee  was,  after  a 
long  investigation,  convicted  of  theft,  com¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  housebreaking,  actor, 
art  and  part,  aggravated  by  l.*cing  ha¬ 
bit  and  repute  a  thief,  and  |>reviou>ly  con¬ 
victed  of  theft.  He  was  sentenced  to  t>e 
iran.sjHjrtcd  for  the  whole  j^criod  of  his 
natttral  life. 

— Francis  Milner  Ward,  accused  of 
fdselnuKl,  fraud,  and  breach  of  trust, 
failed  to  appear,  and  sentence  of  outlawry 
was  pronounced  against  him. 

The  Court  then  j^rocceded  with  the 
case  of  Robert  .Mutrny,  some  time  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  Hon.  the  Kast-India 
<''om|)any,  who  stood  accused  of  being 
<*oncerned  i:i  the  robbciv’  of  the  Stirlinir 
Mail  Coach,  of  three  parcels  of  bank¬ 
notes,  addressed  to  the  Rank  of  Scotland, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
the  l^eith  Bank,  on  the  ISth  of  December 
last,  while  the  horses  were  changing  at 
Kirkliston,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow’. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty  ;  and, 
after  a  long  trial,  in  which  the  prosecutor 
faikxi  in  bringing  home  the  crime  to 
Murray,  the  Jury,  without  leaving  the 
fiox,  returned  a  vtTdict  of  Kot  Proven^ 
aiid  he  was  dismissed  simpHcitcr  from 
the  Bar.  lie  was,  however,  immediately 
apprehciuk’d  u|X)ji  a  warrant  of  the  Shc- 
riif,  on  a  charge  t)f  returning  from  trans- 
portation.  Lavender,  Sii|)crintcndent  of 
Police  at  Manchester,  (formerly  of  Bow- 
Street,)  was  in  Ldinhurgh  for  the  purjx)se 
of  establishing  his  identity  as  a  convicted 
felon.  lie  has  been  since  transmitted  to 
Loiidon  for  trial  on  this  charge. 

MARCU. 

Death  of  the  Hoh,  P,  Ashley  Cooper.^ 
On  Sunday  the  !?7th  ultimo,  about  two 
oVkick,  two  young  Gentlemen,  Collegians 
of  Kton,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  ('odper,  son  of 
the  Karl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  .Mr  Wood, 
of  Colonel  Wood,  were  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  when  some  words  arose  between 
iliein,  and  they  |xisbed  each  other;  from 
words  ihc>'  prt»cecded  to  blows,  and  had 
fiHight  for  several  minutes,  when  the 
(Vpfain  came  up  and  separated  them.  It 


April 

was  Kul»sc(iuently  determined  that  thvv 
should  meet  on  the  followitjg  afternoon 
and  terminate  their  differences  hy  a  pn! 
gilistic  contest,  a  aisiom  prevalent  a- 
inong  the  scholars  of  Eton,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  other  public  schools  ;  and  the  coni 
queror  always  tenders  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship  to  his  defeated  adversary.  In  this 
instance,  the  majority  of  the.  scholars 
were  present  to  witness  the  bjittle,  and 
the  combatants  stripi>ed,  at  four  o'clocL 
on  iMondor  afternoon,  and  cominence<t 
fighting.  Mr  Cot)per  was  smaller  in 
stature  than  his  opponent,  his  age  wa> 
under  fifteen,  and  his  opponent,  who  wa.s 
half  a  head  taller,  was  about  the  .Mine 
age.  Mr  Wood,  also,  had  the  advantage 
in  |)oint  of  strength,  hut  the  quickness 
anil  jirccision  of  Mr  ('ooper  were  re. 
markable  for  one  so  young,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  never  give  in.  In 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  rounds,  he 
became  weak  and  exhausted,  and  it  wav 
then  evident  he  was  not  a  match  hw  .Mr 
Wood,  and  he  ought  to  have  liccn  taken 
aw.ty.  Some  of  the  “  hackers”  had 
brought  u  quantity  of  brandy  in  bottles 
into  the  Held  !  and  the  second  of  .Mr 
Coojter,  (Mr  Alex.  Wellesley  I.eith.)  in 
the  eleventh  round,  ixiured  a  considerable 
quantity  down  Mr  C.’s  throat,  and  he 
recover^  his  w'ind  and  streiigth.  The 
young  men  continued  fighting  till  nearly 
six  o’clock,  and  when  they  were  in  u 
state  of  exhaustion,  they  were  constantly 
plied  between  the  rounds  with  neat  bran- 
dy  !  It  is  stated  that  Mr  Cooper  drank, 
during  the  fi);ht,  considerably  alnne  halt 
a  pint  of  the  spirit.  They  fought  alxiut 
sixty  rounds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lavt 
round,  Mr  Coojkt  fell  very  hcav’iy  u|ion 
his  head,  and  never  sjxike  afterwards  I 
He  was  carried  off  the  ground  to  hk 
lodgings,  at  the  house  of  the  Bcv.  Mr 
Knapp,  by  his  brother,  who  was  present 
at  the  fight.  He  was  put  to  bed ;  hrrt 
no  medical  assistance  was  sent  for  till 
f»)ur  hours  afterwards,  a  short  time  In- 
fore  he  expired  !  As  soon  as  his  death 
was  known,  expresses  were  sent  ofl  to 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shaftcsburj  i  arid 
other  relations  of  the  deceased,  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  lamentable  cutastrophe. 
Tuesday  morning  the  Secretary  of  f  ^ 
Noble  Earl  arrived  at  Eton,  and  too 
away  the  deceased’s  two  Imithers.  Same 
day,  Colonel  Wood  arrived  at  Eton, 
evinced  rhuch  sorrow  at  the  event  v  »rt 
had  taken  place.  T’he  (’oroner  s  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  MaushugftU^ 
gainst  Mr  Wood  and  Mr  C.’s  second, . 
l.eith,  who  were  brought  to  trial  at  t  f 
Aylesbury  Assizes,  on  the  Pth  iustm  . 
hut  no  witnesses  ap|>caring  when  ' 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  A  f'"*  >’ 


— Br  ilish  Ch  ran  a  le. 


Ap}Hnniinenist  Pro  mot  ion  a,  *.\c, 

liunilijz^f  Kent  Ea$t  Indiiman.—-  I’iisscn^jcrs— 
lAtract  of  a  letter  dated  Falmouth,  4ih  live  daughters, 

%jjrch “  i*ut  back  the  Cambria,  (’t)ok,  son,  Miss  Dici 

for  Vera  CnJZ,  having  on  l»oard  54-7  jws-  dren,  Miss  Mi 
vcngers,  utticers,  seamen,  soldiers,  women,  W riters — M 

and  chililren,  rescued  by  her  from  the  .  Cadets — Mr 

llonourul)le  Coinixiny’s  ship  Kent,  Cap-  Mr  llatchell, 

tain  Cobb,  which  unfortunately  took  tire  Military  Otl 
(in  tibc  1st  instant,  in  lat.  47.  30.  N.  Major  M^Gre 

long  9.  4^  W.  on  her  passage  to  Bengal  Farrington,  B 

.i:vJ  China.  The  Kent,  soon  after  the  re-  tain  Spence,  a 

iiioval  of  the  above  to  the  Cambria,  blew  tenant  and  A<1 

up;  and  from  the  returns  made  since,  Baldwin,  Dodj 

niiutv  nuist  have  perished  in  her,  or  were  glas,  Campbel 

lirawikd  in  gettiug  into  the  boats,  Ac.  of  Tate,  Shaw,  ai 

uli.ini  (it  were  soldiers,  1  woman,  21  geon  Graham, 

thililren,  1  seamen,  ami  3  marine  Iwys.  Faymaster  Me 

The  purser  set  otF  by  the  mail  yesterday  'Total  on  boj 
lor  the  India- House.  VVe  are  happy  to  litary  otlicers, 

state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  children,  1  to 

iicijihbourh(K)d  have  contributed  every  637. 

ihiii^  111  tireir  power,  by  clothing  and  Beturn  of  ti 
imnicv,  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  crea-  lost — 'Troops  ( 

tures,  who  saved  nothing  more  than  they  Ship's  comiuii 
.''t(K)d  up  in  :  and  many,  from  having  been  'J'otal  lost,  90. 

t.iUn  out  of  their  beds,  were  destitute  of  Another  ves 

.my  covering  whatever.  'The  Cambria  is  Bibbey,  of  Li\ 

only  29')  tons  burthen,  and  had  a  cargo  the  Kent,  on  t 
on  board,  besides  near  fifty  persons,  (mi-  and  saw  her  I 
ners,)  and  from  which,  added  to  the  immediately  i 

IHxiple  saved  from  the  Kent,  made  a  total  which  he  reac 

of  about  t»()0  souls  huddled  together  for  next  morning, 
near  three  days.  Ca{)tain  Cook  did  every  of  saving  othe 
thing  in  his  j>owcr  to  make  them  as  com-  31st  regiment, 
firtable  as  the  circumscribed  limits  of  various  fragui 
hU  ves.scl  would  allow,  particularly  the  they  had  supp 
women  and  children  ;  and  Iry  carrying  a  vessel  blew  up 
press  of  sail,  fortunately  reached  this  jKirt  Captain  Cot 
just  as  a  strong  north  wind  set  in.”  crew,  have  bee 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  passen-  their  humanit 
Sers,  troops,  women,  and  children,  on  £ast-India  Ci 
(nrard  the  Kent  : —  vernment,  ant 


APPOINTMENTS,  PIIOMOTIONS,  &c, 


I.  CIVIL. 

Fib.  2''>.  EiUwrd  Crowell  Desbrowe,  E^q.  to  be 
^«Ti-tAry  to  the  KinbAMV  at  SL  Petersburg. 

“•I  be  Hon.  William'  Henry  Fox  Strangw.iys 
■‘»t‘vretary  to  his  Majesty's  Legation  at  Flo- 

II.  KCCLESIASTICAL. 

t  i;h.  23.  The  llev.  John  Smart  was  ortlained 
Minuter  of  Uie  .Associate  t'ontfrefution,  hu  An- 
•-J'treeC  South  I.eith. 

,  •>.  The  Kong  has  irresentrd  the  Rev.  Dr 

(Jilfhrist  to  be  nrst  Mininter  of  the  Church 
^  i’arish  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  vacant  by 
‘W  trjuislation  of  the  Rev,  Dr  John  I..OC  to  I..atly 
'  Church,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

»<>.  The  Rev.  John  Martin  was  ordained  Mini- 
of  the  Relief  Congregation.  Cfieff. 

-3.  I'he  Relief  Congregation  of  Burreltown 
W'e  a  unanimous  call  to  lifr  Johii  Waddel  to  be 
«heu  Pastor. 

111.  M1LITA;11Y. 

Lieut.  Prrjctor.  A^).  of  R.  MU.  CoU. 
^  raiikof Caiit  17  March 

•  ••ife  (i.  C*.  T.  Dutkmy,  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut. 

by  purch.  vUv  Dutton,  ret  5  Feb. 


III.  military. 

5tl  Life  G.  Lieut  Burrowes,  Capt  by  purch.  vin* 
Ridout,  ret  It  Feb.  IKV.'». 

Comet  and  Sub-Licut  Dallas,  Lieut 

do. 

R.  II.  Deaumont,  Comet  and  Sub* 
Lietit 

1  Dr.  G.  Comet  Davies.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Skinner,  9  F.  do. 

C.  A.  D.  'rys*en»  Comet  do. 

7  Assist  Surg.  Morrison,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

i\ssisL  Surg.  Viet  Lyster,  94  F. 

3  March 

S  Dr.  Comet  .Somerville,  from  4  Dr.  Comet 
vice  Wyndham,  urora.  M  Feb. 

3  Lieut  M'^uecn,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 

Goff,  ret  '  10  March 

Comet  C.  Phillips,  Lieut.  do. 

O,  H.  Lockwood,  Comet  do. 

4  Dr-  J-  Timot  Vet.  Surg.  vice  Bini,  dead 

17  Feb. 

r.  Villiert  Cnmct  by  purch.  vice  So* 
nierviUe,  2  Dr.  23  do. 

KT  C.  H.  Nicluilson,  Comet  by  |>urch. 

vice  f.ord  X.  Fits  Roy,  6.1  F. 


.so  I-  Rtgiiifer. — ApjKtiuiiiitnts,  Promotions,  S;c. 

16  Dr.  J.  P.  Soward,  Comrt  b\’  luirrti.  Tice  51  K.  En»gn  Kingdom,  from  !)4  P.  I. 
Kamsbottom,  91  K.  lU  Kcb.  1825. 

1  F.Cds.  2d  Lieut.  Bagnt,  from  Rifle  Rng,  (late 

Page  of  Honour  to  his  Majesty)  En-  34 
lign  and  LieuL  24  do. 

Coldst.  G.  Ensign  and  Lieut  Hon.  W.  T.  Graves, 

Lieut  and  t'apt  by  pureh.  vioe  Beau-  55 
foy,  ret  10  do. 

Hon.  A.  I'pton,  Ensign  and  Lieut  do.  36 
Einsign  an(l  Lieut  Nortlury,  Adj.  vice 
Reaufoy,  res.  _  *  •  do.  58 

Ensign  Paget  from  56  F.  (late  Page  of 
Honour  to  Ills  Majesty)  Ensign  and 
Lieut  24  da 

Batt  Surg.  Wh^Tnper,  Surg.  Maj.  vice 
Simjtson,  ret.  do. 

Aasist.  burg.  Smith,  Sutg.  ‘  da 

— - Hunter,  fnnn  h.  p.  Assist 

Surg.  do. 

F.  Gds.  Ensign  and  Lieut  Yorke,  Lieut  and  41 
(  apt  by  pureh.  vice  ('umberland, 

TPt  do. 

Ensign  Rooke,  from  29  E'.  Ensign  and 
Lieut.  d<i. 

1  f'.  G.cnt  ( 'Jidet  C.  Curtis,  from  R.  Mil.  42 

(’olU  Ensign  vice  Williamson,  73  E’. 

10  do.  44 

Ensign  E'mscr,  L-om  5S  E'.  Lieut  by 
pureh.  vice  Stovte,  prom.  2.>  da 

- - M ‘Gregor,  Lieut  vice  I'Su ter, 

dead  iO  March 

R.  J.  Hill,  Ensign  da 

2  Lieut  Head,  from  9.>  E'.  Capt  10  E^eb.  45 
Ensign  Eton.  F.  Cavendish,  from  22 

E’.  Lieut  da 

- .Stirling,  from  58  F.  Lieut  da 

Lieut  Hart  from  h.  p.  17  I>r.  Lieut 

24  da 

tS  — — Hart,  from  78  Ek  (Jap t 

•  2.>  March 

Ensign  Foley,  Lieut  do. 

7  - - —  Bkxxi,  from  (>S  F.  Lieut,  viee 

Goodiff.  45  E'.  i?()  do. 

— — Morritt,  from  61  F.  Licnt  by 
pureh.  vice  l.ord  Thvnne,  27  E'. 

24  E'eb. 

('apt  Disney,  Maj,  by  purcli.  viee  ('ar- 
UT,  prom.  5  May 

Lieut  Higgins,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Skynner,  from  81  F.  Lieut,  da 
?»  Lieut  Skinner,  from  1  Dr.  Gds,  (’apt. 

by  pureh.  viev  Hill,  ret  17  Eeb. 

10  - Broom,  (  ajit  bv  pureh.  vice  lit. 

Maj.  Porell,  ret  '  lo  March 
Ensign  Hankey,  Lieut  da 

14  Lieut.  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

I.i«?ut  vice  Tinling,  54  P.  .3  do. 

E:nsi/;n  Smith,  Lieut  viue  Kirkman, 
dead  20  March  1824. 

- Naylor,  Lieut  vice  Crawford, 

dead  2i  da 

E.  Caiwidoce,  Ensign  9  March  182.‘>. 

H.  Budd,  Ensign  10  da 

15  L.  Tidlciuaehe,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Sliellty,  Kifle  llrig.  17  da 

18  W.  U.  1  euiple,  EJn.sign  vice  Hull,  48  1'. 

Al  Ensign  Pitts  Lieut  b>’  pureh!  vice 

Kepwl,  62  F.  ao. 

J.  Taylor,  i'.nsign  da 

Ensign  Iluie,  from  h.  p.  ‘6  W.  1.  H. 

Ensign  viee  Ca\endisb,  2  E'.  da  48 
.4  Ensign  and  .Acting  Adj.  Riley,  Adj. 

vice  (  hild,  res,  Adj.  only  .>  .Muruh 
^  Lieut.  .Swyny,  Capt  vice  Hollis,  R. 

Afncnn  ('olonial  Corps  do.  50 

EJnsign  Lingard.  Lieut.  do. 

‘  n.  D.  (iriflith.  Ensign  db. 

rC  Assirt.  Suig.  Perston,  from  79  F.  Surg. 

r»  vice  CoUistream,  h.  p.  ITE'eb.  53 

^*^‘'***  Maj.  liy  pureh.  vice 
Thompson,  ret  24  da 

Liwt  Lord  \V.  Thynne,  from  7  F. 

.  da 


Ensign  Coriilan,  from  61  F.  Lieut,  viir 
Mends,  dead  1(»  March 

• - Blake,  from  64  E'.  Ensign  via* 

E'raser,  1  E'.  2."  Kt  *!. 

Lieut  Bluett,  Capt  lU  do. 

Ensign  Bcdingfield,  Lieut  do. 

- Douglas,  from  HI  F.  Lieut  do. 

- .Speneer,  fiom  75  F.  Lieut  do. 

W.  Evans,  EJnsign  do, 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Hill,  from  R.  Mil.  (  oil. 

Ensign  viee  RaNTies,  44  F.  do. 
Lieut  .*<miih,  (’ajit  do. 

Ensign  Robinson,  Lieut  do. 

- Fraser,  fiom  Caje  Corjis,  Lieut 

do. 

- Raynes,  from  42  F.  Lieut  do. 

G.  Bayly.  Ensign  da 

I3t  Lieut.  Col-  Ximlnes,  from  62  I', 

'  Lieut  ('ol.  sfj  Manli 

Lieut  Kelly,  Capt  do. 

— - —  E'oilies,  Capt.  do. 

—  - - Van  CortlandU  ftom  8  Dr.  ^«{>t 

2li  (la 

Enwgn  Macintire,  Lieut  2.)  do. 

- - Eman,  Lieut  rio- 

—  - Sykes,  Lieut  <lo. 

Lieut  Arnwitrong,  from  h.  p.  N’ca- 

found  land  E'enciblt's,  Lieut  %  do. 
_ Clarke,  from  h.  p.  22  F.  repay¬ 
ing  dift*.  Lieut  Jo* 

- Elliott,  from  h.  p.  20  F.  Lieut 

da 

— — —  Knox,  from  h.  p.  91  E'.  Lieut  do. 

. — —  GcKKiitI',  frwn  7  E'*  Lieut.  Jo. 

- Rose,  from  h.  p.  U*5  E’.  Lieut 

do. 

—  — .  Sidley,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

da 

- E'orbes,  from  h.  p-  4-^  E-  Lieut 

do. 

—  - Chadwick,  from  h.  p  7  L  8* 

Lieut  ..  . 

_ Bell,  from  h.  p.  54  E'.  Lieut,  w- 

- - Medge,  from  ii.  p  48  F. 

2d  Lieut  Geddes,  from  Staff  Col*, 

Lieut  ♦  Tii  i!!’ 

Ensign  Buller,  from  65  F.  Lieut 

—  - - Armstrong,  from  h.  p.  1  Lar. 

Bn.  EJnsign  '’u.w-i 

.  ^  M  t  ^ _ U  /  ttTW» 


> 


r. 


j-  lU.  Mdj-  SmiUi,  Maj.  viie  Xiinim-s,  ij 
K.  Mari  'i 

I. ieut.  KoiUi,  (  apt.  do. 

Ku>i^n  CiikleL'uU,  laeut.  do. 

W .  T.  Sliort,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Hughes,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice 

Kerr,  reu  .■>  do. 

(  oriiet  lx>rd  Fitz  Floy,  from  10  Dr. 

Lieut.  da 

A.  li.  U  I*.  Durrell,  Ensign  vice  Ilullcr, 
iS  1\  i.'3  da 

I  T.  Kenyon,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

blake,  38  F.  1*3  Feb. 

F.  Murray,  Ensign  vice  Morritt,  7  F. 

i'4  do. 

t  K.  W.  Huey,  Ensign  vice  Blood,  7  F. 

•  d  Mareli 

)  A.  ('.  Anderson,  Ensign  vice  Penn, 

prom.  liS  June  181.’3. 

2d  l.ieut.  Dennett,  from  h.  p.  3  (’ey Ion 
H.  Ensign  3  March  lh2.i. 

j  J.  Williams,  Ensign  vice  Skinner,  can¬ 
celled  17  I'eh. 

r>  Ensign  Williamson,  from  1  F.  Ensign 
vice  Sjienoer,  41  F.  10  do. 

■■■■—■■  (Joane,  Lieut,  vice  R.  Steuart, 

01  F.  5  March 

— - Hon.  R.  Howard,  from  27  F. 

Ensign  da 

Assist  Surg.  Martin,. Surg.  vice  Owen, 
h.  ji.  *  10  Feb. 

C  LieuU  (’larke,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Powell,  ret.  2 Ido. 

Ensign  Grubbe,  Lieut.  da 

II.  L.  lloare.  Ensign  da 

7  Lieut.  Algeo,  Gapt.  vice  Mackenzie, 

dead  da 

Ensign  Bradshaw,  I.icuL  da 

W.  J.  Clerke,  Ensign  da 

Stilt!'  Assist  Surg.  Amici,  Surg.  vice 
Micklam,  jOF.  17  da 

‘j  Ensign  Montresor,  Lieut  vice  Hart,  tJ 

F.  25  March 

R.  W.  W.  Young,  Ensign  do. 

71  Lieut  Mae  Dougali,  Adj.  vice  Camp¬ 
bell,  res.  Adj.  only  3  March 

R.  Fulton,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Mair- 
wm,  7  F.  12  Feb. 

Lieut  Forbes,  (Japt  vice  M ‘Neill,  dead 

17  March 

Ensign  Drown,  Lieut  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Divir,  from  lu  p.  70  F. 
Assist  Surg.  vice  Perston,  2(j  F.  do. 

'•  H.  M.  Blaydes,  Ens^n  by  pureh.  vice 

Douglas,  41  F.  24  Feb. 

A.  Broom,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Skyn- 
ner,  7  F.  3  March 

Lieut  Moore,  Cai>t  vice  Clifford,  dead 
18  .Aug.  1821. 
Ensign  Harris,  Lieut.  da 

R.  Ixivcday,  Ensign  do. 

D.  Herbert,  Ensign  vice  Mends  38  F. 

10  Feb.  1825. 

’•1  Ensign  Harris,  from  24  F.  Lieut  vice 

)  iiicent  48  F.  da 

Lieut  Murrav,  Capt  vice  Camplicll, 
dead  '  30  Nov.  1821. 

Ensign  Lovett,  Lieut  da 

Comet  Ramslxittom.  from  16  Dr.  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Buriie,  prom. 

3  Feb.  1825. 

H.  l>aye.  Ensign  .10  Nov.  1824. 

Lieut  It  Steuart,  from  73  F.  Capt 
Steuart,  dead  .>  March  1S‘2.». 
^‘ii^ign  Connoi),  Lieut  vice  Head,  2  F. 

10  Feb.  1825. 
- Russell,  from  1  W .  1.  It  Ensign 

>1  1  T, 

J.  U.  Currie,  Ensign  vice  Kingdom,  ."1 
F.  do. 

S.  A.  G.  Osborne,  Ensign  da 

*•  Vuart  Mast  Serj.  Sleater,  from  58  F. 

(Juart  Mast  vice  Dodd,  res.  24  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Freer,  from  4  Dr.  Gds. 
si  '  ice  Conolly,’  h.  p.  da 

H.  J.  Day,  Ens.  vice  Smith,  48  F. 
n  .,1  da 

ueung.  c.  C.  Vitian,  2d  l.ieut.  vice  Bagot, 

H  StiiTp  I  24  da 

an  C.  l.ieut.  Picis,  Capt.  17  MarcJi 

'•Al  Lieut  Moore,  1st  Lieut  do. 

— —  de  la  Condamine,  1st  l.ieut 

IH  do. 

'01.  XVI. 


It  Stufl’C.  2d  Licnt  S«x)tt.  1st.  Lend. 

1!»  M  lu  ii  lsl.». 
Gt*nt.  ('ndrt  P.  IVspard.  fioin  It  Mil. 
Coll.  2d  Lieut.  17  dll. 

- >V.  R.  I.iica.s,  from  II. 

Mil.  Coll.  2d  l.ieut  '  IS  do. 

IVV.  l.R.  T.  W.  Stroude,  Ensign  vice  Bussell, 

03  E.  10  Fell. 

CajK*  Corps  \J.  N.  Rishton,  Ens.  vici'  Friwr,  -H 
Infantry.  >  F.  do. 

It.  -Afriean.  Maj.  Purdou,  Lieut  Col.  vk'c  Chis- 
Col.  Corjis.  j  holm,  dead  »lo. 

Capt  Hollis,  from  25  F.  C^>t.  M.nj. 

3  March 

R.  Malta  \  Count  Rivarola,  from  h,  p.  Sicilian 
Fen.  lU-g.  )  Reg.  Cot  do. 

Maniuis  de  Piro,  Capt.  with  hval  and 
teiuiMiiary  rank  2.)  Feb.  ISl.'i 

M.  Muscat,  do.  da  2S  do. 

S.  Mitrovidi,  da  da  1  Mareli. 

F.  Bus.siett,  da  ila  24  (VI. 

G.  Bonnello,  Lieut,  with  kval  and  temp, 

rank  '  25  I  Vb. 

G.  B.  Virtu,  da  do.  25  Feb.  1822. 

V.  C.avarra,  da  lio.  do. 

P.  Ellul,  <la  do.  24  ( )et  1 82.7. 

Serj.  Maj.  GalUnd,  fiom  31  F.  Ensign 
25  Aug.  lS2(i. 

C.  Cutajar,  Ensign  with  local  .and  temp. 

rank  24  Feb.  1 822. 

P.  Camillori,  ilo.  do.  2')  do. 

V.  Bonavita,  do.  do.  24  Oct.  1S2.7. 

V.  Rizzo,  Paymast  25  Feb.  1817. 

Lieut  (Toudtn  ,  Adj.  da 

G.  ('amillcri,  .Siirg.  25  Feb.  l8I.'i. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Licnt.  Bruce,  from  h.  p.  00  F.  Lieut, 
vice  liongworth,  ret  list 

17  Feb.  182.'.. 

3  — — —  Dreary,  55  F.  Lieut,  vice  Sidley, 

45  F.  20  March 

U uaitached, 

Maj.  M'C.askill,  from  .'*3  F.  Lieut  Col.  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vice  Lieut  CJen.  Croker,  ret 

17  Feb.  182.7. 

Maj.  Carter,  from  7  F.  Lieut  (’ol.  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vice  Lieut  (Jen.  Graliam,  ret 

3  Mardi 

Ordnance  Depart ment.’-^lhyyal  ArltUcry, 

Maj.  Voungluisband,  Lieut  Col.  vice  Brome, 
dead  5  Jan. 1825. 

Capt  and  Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell,  Maj.  do. 
2d  ('apt  Douglas,  (’apt  13  Feb. 

1st  Lieut  Fuller,  2d  ('apt  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Tylden,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Dupuis,  2d  Lieut  do. 

2d  (’apt  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  do. 
Ist  Lieut  .Mayiie,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut.  do. 

— - - Cater,  Adj.  vice  Drury,  dead  28  do. 

2d  Lieut  Gilbert,  1st  Lieut.  do. 

(ient  Cadet  J.  Ixiw,  2d  Lieut  <lo. 

Ist  Lieut.  Wilfonl,  from  h.  p.  Ist  l.ieut.  <lo. 
Lieut  Col.  Rey,  Col.  vii'e  .Maj.  Gen.  Ix'inoiiie, 
dead  2  51areh 

Maj.  Crawford.  Lieut  Cot  da 

CTapt  anti  Lieut  Cot  Sir  J.  May,  K.C.B.  &  K.C.II. 

Maj.  -  thx 

2d  Capt.  Petley,  Capt.  da 

Ist  Lieut  Ship|>ard,  2d  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Keates,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Matson,  2d  Lieut.  <!<>. 

2d  (!apt  Jones,  from  h.  p.  ‘2«l  Capt.  tlt». 

1st  Lieut  Tyltlen,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  do. 

2d  Capt  ('hapman,  from  h.  i».  2d  Capt  vice  Dun¬ 
can,  h.  p.  15  tk>. 

Riryal  Efiffinecrs. 

Capt.  Harris,  from  b.  a  Capt.  vice  Cheyne,  h.  a 

b  Marcli  lH2a 

The  undermentioned  Cadet*  of  ihe  lion. 
EatUindia  Company'' s  Service,  to  hare 
the  temporary  Hank  a*  2d  Lieutenant*, 
during  the  period  of  their  Itcing  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  Ctmimand  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Patlry,  U.  Eng.  at  Chatham,  for 
instructinn*  in  the  Aft  of  Sapping  and 
Afining. 

.'i  S 


Uegisier. — Aj>}x>inlinentsy  Vromoiims,  6<e. 


* 


7'  v'. 


1 


.  -‘s . 


jOli  —  ApjHiiiiifuenis,  Promotions,  Jsr.  ’'Aptil 

(k^hL  I'aili't  \V.  \\  litis  !<•  K**b.  ih-3.  CdnccJlt’d^ 

- \V.  B.  ('iiHvlfellow  do. 

_ W.  H.  Atkinaoii  do.  Emlpn  Skinner,  70  V. 

— - : — •  S4\)tt  do.  R.  Afr.  Col.  (.orp«.  ('apt.  Findley,  from  *2  ^  ,i  it 

R.  F.  I.  V.  Lieut.  Smith,  CapU  vice  Metllcy,  res.  vice  l>owson,  h.  i».  ?H  F. 

_  .  „  - _ ,  ,  .  ,  •  Amlcrson,  from  h.  p.  ?S  F.  vkv 

Eiisiign  Ilebard,  Lieut,  vice  Smitli.  do.  F'indley. 

- IleatheoU',  Lieut,  vice  Keith,  i  . 

res.  do.  Superseded^  (having  obtained  leave  of  t.l. 

- Brown,  Lieut,  vice  sence  on  false  pretences.  > 

J.  D.  RHhi-rdon,  Ensign  do..  Lieut  MaelachUn,  8  F. 

w/\V!’"vhruf  El^pr‘‘“  di  Officer,  rcoundci  in  the  Atm,, It  tjf  Mer. 

G.  Cox,  Ensign  vice  Powell,  res.  da  Dominions  of  the  Kius^  vf' 

IlotpUal  staff.  Axe,,  on  6th  October  \9.U. 

I  losp.  Assist  Doherty,  Assist.  Surg.  vice  Wilev,  Lieut  \V .  Kennedy,  89  Regt.  severely, 

dead  17  Keb.  ISSn.  !’•  M‘Rie,  da  slightly. 

- Crawford,  Assist  Sure,  vice  Ainiel,  rsmihc 

77  F.  10  Manh.  iJcains. 

A.  J.  N.  Connell,  Hosp.  Assist.  do.  Lieut.  Cen.  Sir  .fames  Endtine,  Dt.  hte  of  Pt. 

M.  Ryan,  llosp.  Assist.  do.  (Ids.  Ixindon  -i  March  ISL’.i. 

■  — -  —  norrien.  R.  H.  Ods.  Brighton  hi  do. 

Exchanges.  - Long,  l.*!  Dr.  London  March 

,,  ,  ,  ,  -  n  T\  rejt  .V  ^  Maior-Geti.  W.  AlexandiT,  late  of  2d  fin.  On. 

Cap  .  Ji^lann.  from  5  Dr.  CkU.  with  Capt  Co-  - - Lemoine.  R.  Art.  Geneia  1  Manli 

loml),  N4h.  .  ,  U  - - - Carnegie,  E.  I.  C.  Serv.  Falinhurch 

- f  aldicott  from  39  F.  with  Capt.  Orde,  h.  p.  ^  j^.,, 

2  Dr.  (kls.  .u  ,  Licut-Col.  Schummolk^^i*  P- Corsican  Ih-'r 

- Reretzt*,  from  f»0  1.  with  Capt  Abbot,  1  Holland  ‘.'.ilHs  . 

Lieut.  Davidson,  from  Gren.  Gd*.  rec.  diff.  with  Major  Rangoon,  Bengal  1,  .N]>t 

Li^t  Coulson,  h.  p.  Coldat  (iiU.  - Steilart,  91  F.  Jamaica 

- T  Clarke,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut  A.  Sharpin,  - Briscoe,  h.  p.  63  F.  .‘^t  Germain  en  Uve 

h.  n.  24  Dr.  *  1)^^, 

- - Williamson,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Train.  Pan-V, 

- ^’*PC  Maclood.  41  F. 

- Brown,  41  F. 

- Blac  k,  .il  F.  Madras  2C  .Soi>t.  1S24 

- M‘NieH,79F. 

- f'lifftird,  87  F.  Rerhampore  17  Anj 

- Dury,  R.  Art  Hadley,  near  Barnet 

27  Fill.  lifV 

- Courtenay,  Armagh,  Mil.  1^'  >1" 

- Murphy,  Kerrv',  Mil. 

Lieut  Babington,  1  F.  Canton  28  Pee.  IS:*.'. 

- Suter,  1  F.  Camp  at  Atchenoor,  Madras 

l.>  Aiip.  iV.’l. 

- Kirkman,  14  F.  on  passage  from  Isle  oi 

France  '**'> 

- Crawford,  1 4  F. 

- Liston.  14  F.  '“S’- 


I  lad  win,  from  51  F.  with  Lieut  Harford, 


Dunlier.from  42  F.  with  Lieut  Fitz  Gerald, 


— - —  ixird  1.  Fitx  Roy,  from  63  F.  with  Lieut 
Dexter,  b.  p.  3  F. 

— ■  ■—  Folliott,  from  71  F.  with  Lieut  St  Geoige, 
li.  II.  66  F, 

- Williams,  from  80  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

l>eehc,  h.  ix  89  F. 

- Ramsbottom,  from  91  F.  with  Lieut  Car¬ 
lisle,  h.  p.  54  F. 

■-  RevnokU,  from  97  F  witli  Lieut  Valentine, 
h.  p.  ki  F. 

Ensign  f'a]iel,  from  5  F.  with  Ensign  Barton, 
h.  p.  26  F. 

AssLst.  Sure.  O’Reilly,  from  7  F.  Staff  Aasist 
Surg.  Ihlkington 

-  Fraser,  from  12  F.  Assist  Sure. 

Douglass,  h.  n.  1 8  F. 

■■  - - M’lvcr,  W  F.  As^t  Sure.  Douze. 

h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  Gen.  Croker,  (Retaining  his  lUnk  in  the 
Army) 

— — — ^  Graham,  da 
Lieut,  f'ol.  Thompson,  27  F. 

Powell,  fO  F. 

- Hull,  62  F. 

-  ■■  -  Kerr,  63  F. 

- Powell,  76  F. 

CaiX.  Ri.lout  2  Life  Cds. 

- Coff,  .3  Dr. 

— —  Reaufov,  ('‘oldst.  Gd.«. 

- (  umberUuKl,  3  F.  Gels. 

- Hill,  9  F. 

- - Medley,  F,.  1.  Vol. 

Lieut.  Keith,  K.  1.  Vok 
- FleUJicr,  do. 

Comet  and  .Sub-Llmit.  Dutton,  t  Life  Gds. 
faiugn  Powell.  E.  I.  VuL 
Ouart-MavL  Dodd,  97  F. 

SuTf .  Perkins,  Medical  Staff. 

- - Bloxham.  h.  p.  1  P.  Ods.  ‘  ' 

- - -  Carrrtt,  h.  p.  6»  p. 


Hosp.  Asnflt  1V)gh( 
Vet.  Suig.  NortoOt 


1- 


'  ) 


Ut'irisUr. — Marktis 


COHN  iMARKliTS. 


r'dinhurffh. 


Oatnu'al. 


n.\'  P.Miali 


Wheat. 


i  Pciwe. 


Bis.  P«vk 


Ills.  Prices. 


|8.  d.  s.d.l  s.d.  s.  (I.Ik.  d.  s.d. 
.>1  0  .>.5  0  1 S  0  I’d  Ol  1 S  (I  i’2  0 
.’■JO  lOO.lHO  J.SdiITO  J1  0 
3‘i()  12  0  ISOSlOjlTO  J1  0 
.32  0.38  0  18  0  2.3  01170  21  0 
!'.30  0.3.5  0118  0  22 1}  170  21  0 


!  A.  d.  s.d.1 
Ml  «w»2,.3IO  420 

•J-,  i!»i  .31 0  no, 

.30  .57i;.3l0  40  0' 
C  111  .13 <5 .30  0, 
1.3'  i:n  .33  0  37  0' 


M.irchl  .5 


Glas^ov, 


1,  s.d.  s.d. 

I  20  0  220 
,  20  0  22  0 
I  20  0  21  6 

j|iyO  21  ti 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Haddington, 


Wheat. 


I  Beans. 


Oats. 


Bolls. 


Prices. 


'  s.  d.  s.  d.l  s.  d.  s.  d. 

28  0  570  17  0  2.3  0 
;520  40  O' 17  0  2.3  0 
150  0  40  0,13  0  22  0 

29  0  .38  0  1  1  0  21  0 
128  0  .38  0,15  0  20  0 


London 


l!F*lotir,280  Ib.l 


heat, 

IHjr.  (jr. 


Barley. 


LiverpooL 


Oatm.  240  Ih. 


Flour. 


Pease, 
Her  qr. 


Scots. 


Engltind  ^  Walci, 


March  3 


average  prices  of  British  Corn^for  Utc  six  months  ending  March  26. 

l8?3>.Wheatf  40s.  Id.-— Barley,  28s.  2d.— Oats,  18s.  8d.— 1824— Wheal,  558.  -Id. 
R*rley,  30s.  5d. — Oats,  2fs.  3d.— 1825— Wheat,  Cis.  Id — Barley,  388.  lid. — 
22s.  7d. 


pfiVS 

1! 

guar. 

,  PoUit. 

1 - — i 

— — 

n 

Fine. 

2d 

> 

1  Oatmeal. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.Peik 

Wheat,  210  lbs.  1 

1  Oats, 

201  lbs. 

IKontaie. 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

1  British. 

1  Beans.  J 

! Ihgeon. 

i 

Tick. 

'  8.  S 

1  42  5 
1  42  5 
'  42  .5 
1  42  5 
1  40  5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

S.  R. 

34  47 
32  47 
.32  47 
30  47 
.30  47 

1815. 

Wht 

1  Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

isi5. 

'Vheat. 

701b. 

Oats. 

451b. 

Barley. 
00  lU 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
IH.Y  qr. 

'Ur.  I.i 
•>1 

29 

'P-rd  .5 
I? 

s.  d.  *.  d. 

4  0  10  6 

4  0  10  6 

4  0  10  2 

1  6  10  2 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
.3  2  3  10 
.3  2  3  10 

5  0  3  9 
3  0  3  8 

s.  iL  8.  d. 
5  4  0  3 

5  4  6  3 

To  6~2 

.5002 

s.  s. 

3.5  .38 
.35  38 

35  58 
53  .38 

s.  s. 

1  42  50 
j  42  .*>0 

1  40  46 
1  10  44 

MKTKOROl/K'.lCAL  TAllLK 


Ki'pl  ui  Udinbur^Jt^  in  the  Obscrvatvryy  CaltonhUl. 

N.H _ l  licoltotMAatioiis  are  ra:n?e  twice  every  day,  at  nine  oVlock  forenoon  and  ft)ur 

iKuni.— 'riie  second  Dbscrvalion,  in  the  aAeriKHm,  in  the  tirst  column,  is  taken  h 
I'hcrumincter. 


lAttach.t 


AtUch. 

Tlicr. 


1  .‘teo'A.  40  I 


sleet, 
aftem.  fiiir. 

I  Snow  tV  sleet 
most  of  day. 
‘Shwrs.  siiowi 
and  hail.  ' 
iMorn.  frost, ' 
i»lav  fair. 

'  'Ditto.  ' 
Sn.  on  hills, 
dull  tV  cold. 
Sn.  on  hills,' 
dull,  mild,  ' 
and  fair. 
Morn,  frost, 
ilay  c*old. 


jM  rii.  fiiNl 
|d«y  rllllsl..  ' 
iMorn.  fri.  • 
idaysh.Miou, 
fold  aad  \ 
dull. 

I  Mom.  fopgv . 
;day  .suivh.  ’  i 
DitU)  w.ili 
frost. 

fop  ' 
jmost  ot  da\.  I 

Morn. 

after.  Mirsii.  j 
‘.Morn,  fuki, 
day  suudu  ' 
Mom. 

(by  suMsti.  I 


IDuU,  but  \ 
iinild. 

jMorn.  rain,  ! 
day  lair.;  j 

IMorn.  sunsh. 
|day  dull.  | 

(Fair,  with  ' 
;sunsinne.  j, 
i  Wain  morn,  j 
(fair  day.  • 

il'rost  with  I 
jsliowers  hail. I  j 
jMorn.  frost,  j 
{day  cold.  I 

;Morn.  frost,  . 
d.iy  dull.  I 

A\cr.;gc  of  rain. 


Morn,  t  Mfri 
(b>  sund'.. 

I  r-illc. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Til  EKE  has  lieen  no  rain  since  our  last,  and  the  soil  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  dry  ;  a  regular  liraird  of  oats,  on  stubborn  soils,  is  not  to  be  exiKflcd  without 
rain.  From  the  middle  till  the  end  of  March,  the  mean  temperature  was  abtmt  40'*, 
and  +4-®  for  what  has  jwst  of  the  present  month.  Frost  at  night  has  been  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence ;  in  some  instances,  however,  the  temperature  rose  extrcniely  high 
throughout  the  day.  On  the  *th,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose  to  65®  in 
the  shade  ;  this  morning  it  fell  to  30°.  Sowing  of  beans  was  rcsuincd  about  the 
middle  of  .March,  in  the  early  districts,  and  sowing  of  oats  was  over  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  by  the  end  of  that  month.  Some  barley  has  already  been  sown,  and  ground 
is  prepiiring  for  jxitatoes.  On  sandy  soils,  the  sowing  of  oats  has  only  comtiienced 
this  week.  A  light  crop  is  always  sure  to  follow  early  sowing,  on  such  landN.  ^^c 
tind  in  general,  however,  that  farmers  seem  disposed  to  seize  time  by  the  foreloci' . 
and  we  believe  spring  seeds  have  been  rather  earlier  got  in  this  year  than  usual. 

For  the  jiast  three  weeks,  the  sky  has  seldom  been  clouded.  Clear  sunshine 
througliout  the  day,  folluw'ed  by  a  low  tcm{K?rature  at  night,  has  jiroduced  a  Velio's 
foliage  on  growing  wheat,  which,  on  dry  soils,  begin  to  complain  for  want  ot  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  root.  Sown  grass  comes  forward  boldly,  and,  on  fine  soils,  early-sot'O 
lats  give  a  fair  braird. 

In  conseciuence  of  a  pending  motion  on  the  corn-laws  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  stagnation  hits  been  produced  in  the  corn-market :  a  |x:rmaDent  duty  is 
t*f ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  prices  falling,  under  any  duty  that  can  * 
iin|x>6cd,  that  wheat,  and  other  s|)ecics  of  grain,  has  already  fallen  considerabl)  ti* 
piii-c  in  all  the  English  markets;  with  us  it  is  difficult  to  efTect  extensive  sales ‘in 
any  terms.  Lalwurers  are  at  this  time  earning  the  value  of  more  grain  per  >> 
than  at  iUmost  any  former  |>eriod  ;  and,  w  hat  is  to  them  of  more  importaneci  *  ** 
laliour  is  in  regular  demand.  Fat  cattle  look  up  in  price,  and  horses  have  aold  wc 


•  ^ 


/it'i'v'.v/tv. — Course  of  Ejcchuiige,  S;c. — luinkrupis.  .S(»9 

CiHirm'  of  Exchttugc^  t.oudoHy  April \2. - Amstmlain,  12:  2.  at 

11  :  1!>.  Hotterdam,  12  :  11.  Antwerp,  12  :  ll.  Ilamlmrgh,  'Mi  :  t).  Altona,  ll(> :  10. 
I’.tris,  l'»  days  si.i;ht,  25:  15.  Hourdeaux,  25  :  15.  Frankt'ort-on-thc-Maine.  151  A, 
Madrid,  no 4.  I’adi/,  36|.  (Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn, -lO 4*  C^cnoa,  15L  Lisbon,  51 4. 
(♦jvrto,  511.  lli'^  Janeiro,  IG4.  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  94  I*"  cent. 

/*M(V.v  of  IliiUion^  oz _ Foreign  (iold  in  bars,  i;.3.tl7«.9 — New  DouMotms, 

e.p„0„0 _ IXew  Dollars,  Is. tilled. — Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s.ild. 

Vremiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  20s. — Cork  or  Dublin, 

1  is.  f»d.  a  20s _ lleltast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — llainbro’,  30s.  a -lOs. — Maileira,  t)ut, 

‘2e>—l lame,  30s _ Jamaica,  out,  30s — Home,  (i  «  7  guineas — Greenland,  out  ami 

iioiue,  00  00. 

IVccUly  Prices  of  the  Public  Punds^froin  JMurch  IG,  to  April  13,  1825. 

lMarchl6.1Mareh23.lMarch3().|  April  G.  I  April  12. 


\i  riiAiiETiCAL  List  of  Knglisii  Bankrutts,  announced  Ixtwecn  the  21st  «>f 
Feb.  and  the  19th  March  1825:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

V'hiTofi,  ,1.  I.lverjKH)!,  ironmonger.  Garth,  W .  I'oino,  l.aneasti'r,  «>tton-5pinner. 

^^lUon,  .1.  jun.  Kenney  UenUey,  Derby,  cheese-  (MM)ilw'in,  W.  strand,  bookseller. 

factor.  (iruham,  (i.  Sunderland,  niasUT-mariner. 

dtrton,  .1.  Tarlton,  Lancaster,  maltster.  (ireenwo(Kl,  J.  liirstall,  S  i)rk,  jt>iner. 

Itifh.  J.  l''evonj)ort,  grocer.  Gregory,  S.  and  J.  llowden,  Manchester,  incr- 

U'niH'tt,  (i.  Seymoiir-place,  butcher.  chants. 

Bertram,  M.  Khilpot-lane,  S(Vip-maker.  Gniliths,  .1.  I  lolly  well,  ct)al-merelu:nt. 

E.  H  and  T.  Ilunter,  Aldersgate-strcet,  Hart,  J.  Gloucester,  w»K)llen-ilraj)cr. 
turnishing-ironmonger.  Harvey,  W.  Highgatc,  victualler. 

B1u!U,  T.  rwickenham,  grocer.  Hawes,  K.  H.  Howley-street,  Walworth,  carpenUi. 

Bro(>ke>s  S.  Ilow-i'omnion,  Mile-end,  black  lish-  Hay,  W.  It oscumry-lane,  victualler. 

nianufjtt’turer.  Hi|>|K)n,  W.  Dewsbury,  wiKilleii-ir.anufaeturer. 

<  anhurn,  W.  A.  Hayswater,  brewer.  Hirst,  J.  HuddersticM,  eloth-nivrchant. 

Kandlin,  W.  Hurslem,  StatTord,  shoemaker.'  Howell,  J.  t’helUnliain,  plumU'r  and  glazier. 

•  aton.  It.  Preston,  milliner.  Hurndall,  .1.  Hrintol,  haberdasher. 

‘  iiarters,  W.  and  1’.  Merthyr  Titlvill,  Glanmor-  .I.iekson,  .1.  Ih)vcr,  tulor. 

can,  te.iHlealers.  Jay,  It.  Kilbuni,  carpenter, 

t  Urk,  W.  Klizabeth-place,  Kennington-cross,  and  Keene,  S.  setu  lanig  Hittoii,  eoal-mt reliant.  , 
('•  Winter,  AnurUl-street,  Newingtoii,  raer-  King,  T.  Oxford,  grocer. 

chants.  Ixja,  W.  I'harlotte-strwt,  Kitzroy  square,  broker. 

<  t»IUns,  H.  n.  Bristol,  Iiatter.  ].eigh,  J.  Ulue  Auchui-road,  lieiimmtisey,  engi- 

'  'wirer,  E.  .s.  Liverj»oo|,  common  brewer.  necr. 

t  riMon,  T.  ktu.  aiul  jun.  Liverpool,  shii»-cliand-  lAJvy,  J.  Hemming’*  row,  glass-rU>aler. 

■t'rs.  Meyriek,  J.  Ulaekuuiu-strivt,  grocer. 

•fare,  U.  jun.  Waterloo-rood,  buteher.  U'tjnaughncHsy,  H.  1*.  and  ti.  Ssheilwrn,  I'aU-mall, 

i>a\ y.  w.  Webber-atreet,  carpenter.  l)oottnakers. 

,  T.  andj.  Almoubury,  York,  clothiers.  Ouscy,  H.  Ashton-under-Line,  ealMiiet-niaker. 

Jficksun,  G.  M.  Liverpool,  earthenware-dealer.  Owens,  T.  ToxU*th-i»ark,  near  Liverirool,  carter- 

I  rant,  J.  kingston-upoo-Hull,  perfumer.  I*.mey,  S.  High-street,  NewingUm-butto,  book- 

•hsou  J.  IIuddersHcM,  clothier.  seller. 

Mwaitls.  J.  Ilathbone-place,  merduinL  Pattuon,  W.  Liverp<x>l,  merchant.  . 

•■jklitt,  J.  Oxford-street,  eheeaemonger.  1  ‘erry,  J.  (irav  csend ,  conflrtioner. 

ftvms,  II.  and  W.  Oxford-atreet,  laeemen.  .  Pilkuigtoa,  K.  Ulaekburn,  l4Uicaster,  mcnduiiit. 

rarloy,  T.  Hercforti-nlaoe,  CommerciaJ-roatl,  ha-  Pocik-k,  J.  W.  SouUuujiptoii-aUuet,  Strand,  up- 
berdashcr.  '  huUterer. 

vS***  naekn«y,  haberdasher,  Porter,  IL  Ilackney-rojul,  baker. 

J.  (  heltcaham,  haberdasher.  Itodahawe,  T.  Floet-sUwet,  buukielkT. 

L  Cheltaiifviin,  grocer.  Kiva,  G.  anti  N.  .Shetfield,  hardwaremeu. 

•■‘‘Ilw,  J.andJ.,4Uid  J.  Fletcher,  RatcUlFc,  Lan-  Holley,  T.  Shellicld,  stone-mason. 

(  11'****^'  bhanley,  II.  Little  Argyll-atruct,  wine  aiid.H**ot- 

’•^Beranl  and  F.  Pongcrard,  Fenchurch-itreot,  merchant. 

merchaolik 

‘^diner,  J.  Paddington,  scavenger. 


Sinipaou.  J.  sen.  and  jun.<ljiverpool,  thipwrights- 
Smith,  G.  WalUng-btreet,  factor. 


Hank  Stock . 

:l  1^  cent,  mlucotl... 
J  cent,  consols.. 

54  1^  cent.  do.. . 

1  1^  (vnt.  do . 

llillo  New  do . 

liulia  Stock . 

- Bonds . 

I'Achcquor  bills,...., 
I'cnsols  for  account, 
I  rcncli  5  l^'  cents... 


- 

23  U 

— 

!»24 

931 

934 

!>31 

1‘H>8 

105,^ 

105^ 

.1^ 

— 

80 

77 

8G 

51 

57 

G7 

934 

934 

93,’ 

I03fr.25c. 

102fr.75c. 

103  fr.— 

2324 

914 

92^ 
99  j 
lOGi 


lOG 


1 
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J 10  Remitter. — Bankrupts. — Births. — Marriages.  LA[)ri 

sinitlj,  r.  (>.  i'UtJ  !>trcfl,  Uishopsgatc-utrctt,  lu-  Taylor,  T.  AslUon-under-Linc,  draiHjr. 

iKTiiaither.  i  horahill,  VV .  \  urk-plait*,  Nt*w-ioutl,  ItorstMl*  alij 

MaftimJ,  S.  Maiv-hMttT.  brewer.  'I'uiior,  I).  Ncwjwf,  .McuimouUi,  shjn  buildei 

staiiUy,  H"  Old  Kent-roa«l,  li lien-drainer.  Vigor,  W.  Maidstone,  buteher. 

•Ntcad.'j.  Waketirlil,  arebittvL  Walker,  J.  jun.  Laiiibeth-walk,  oveivbuilUer 

Moiieham,  T.  I.itilet’helsea,  brewer.  Whittenbury,  £.  W.  Leeds,  woollen-inanutai. 

>traiiai-k..l. Park-place,  MikM^nd, inaster-inailner.  turer. 

.‘'weetapple,  .1.  P.  t  hisenbiirN ,  W  ills,  hurseHlcHier.  Wren,  T.  London- wall,  silkman. 
i'aylor,  C.  Salisbury,  lun-holder. 


Ai.phabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
March  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEUUESTRATION8. 

Hrown,  John,  eowfeeder  and  eattle-dcaler  in 
Pawley. 

Mlair,  James,  niereliant  and  woteh-inaker,  Kil¬ 
winning 

DoImwhi,  W  illiam  &  Co.  incrcluints and  drysalters 
( dangow. 

n»)w  ,  AleKandiT,  inerehant  and  tinsmith,  Balfron. 
KarquhurMMi,  >Hinuel,  ironmonger,  Cunar  Fife. 
IngliN  iV  Hobh,  (ilasgow,  and  Kobb  &  Inglis,  He- 
inerara,  nien'haiiLs. 

limes,  Can)|ibi‘ll,  soap-l>oiler,  (Jueensferry. 
.Mdnlosh,  Janu's,  innkeeiier,  UriKiinielaw,  UUu- 

g»)W. 

<H»bom,  (Jeorge,  leaUier-merehant,  Clasgow. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Cmneron,  Diigald  i  Co.  merchants,  Crecnoek; 

by  A.  Bry  inner,  accountant  there. 
iVtu.'iii,  Jmni's.  silk  and  eotton-ye.irn  merchants. 
Paisley;  by  James (iilmour,  meiehant  there. 
Cillies,  C«)lin,  merchant,  Brechin— on  his  first 
si^nestration ;  by  William  Anderson,  writer 


DIVIDENDS. 

Gordon,  the  Late  Patrick,  stationer,  Glasgow;  K 
Mr  Garden,  merchant  there. 

Gralioin,  Alexander,  A:  Co.  inenhanl.s  in  Gla« 
gow,  &c. ;  by  D.  Smith,  merchant, (:mn<itk. 

Hamilton,  John  <Sz  W  illiam,  wrights  and  IhhIiUts 
in  l.aiiark  ;  by  Thimias  l*aul,  writer  there. 

Hughes  &  Williams,  (anaUxintnictm,  l.inlith- 
gow;  by  the  trustee,  51,  St  .Andrew’s  Mretl, 
Kdinburgh. 

Miller,  Jamt^s  Ar  William,  distillers  at  ('raipenil, 
and  spirit-<lealers  in  Glasgow;  by  .Alexandir 
Buchanan,  brewer  in  St.  Ninian’s. 

Morri.son,  W  illiam  Maxwell,  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Etbnburgh,  deeeaseil;  by  the  tnistit- 
there. 

Ncilson,  Andrew  &  Michael,  tea-ilcalers  in  Clas 
gow ;  by  .A.  Mein,  accountant  there. 

Siuji^crs,  James,  jirintcr  and  writer  in  Dundri'; 
by  John  Sturroi*k,  merchant  there. 

Steel,  Arehiliald,  hardware-merchant  in  Syi ;  hy 
P.  Cowan,  merchant  there. 


DIRTHS,  MAIIRIAGES,  DEATHS 


At  Mary  riace,  ,p 

Thomas  John  Brown,  Eaq. 

Miss,  Barbara,  second  daughter  of  the  * 
Thomas  MitcM}.  Hill  of  --ritcr  m 

X  At  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Ktlinburgh,  to  Jane,  only  ^ 

Thomas  Patterson,  morehant  u  Tjms. 

7.  At  No.  S6»  Ehter-Stf^  Bdmb^ 
Stephens,  Esq.  ill^ 

Abercrombie,  daughter  of  tbs  MI* 

WaHier,  Edinbunoi.  ^  jobs 

lU.  At  iit.  Phi%5’s  Church,  ’r^k- 

Frederick  Zoller,  Eiiq.  of  Gtaigow,  late  of  rw 


D 


DEATHS. 

Iv.’i.  ScpL  22.  At  Madras,  Captain  Archibald 
Krkkiiic  I'atulio,  UMnmanding  the  Hon.  the  Go- 
M-nior’slKxiy  guard,  Fort  (ieorge. 

■J:*.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Ikwsor,  wife  of  LieuL-Ge- 
nml  I'tioinas  Bowser,  iDninianding  in  Mysore. 

♦  k-t  1.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut  James  Millar  Alston, 
younger  of  Wotertown. 

u  At  China,  Mr  James  Mackenzie,  sixth  offleer 
«f  the  II.  C.  S.  Duke  of  A'ork,  stxxmd  son  of  the 
late  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Ks<j.  of  Letterewe. 

_  7.  Nc:u-  Itangoon,  Lieut  John  I.indesay,  of  the 
*tth  rc.Minent  Madras  light  infantry,  secoivl  s<»n 
of  Wdliam  Lindesay,  Esq.  of  Balniungie,  Fife- 
shire.  Lii‘utcnant  Lindesay  was  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  coininaiuUxl  by  Lieut-Col.  Smith,  and  fell, 
deeply  lamcnttxl,  while  most  gallantly  engageil  in 
3  disastrous  attack  upon  a  stockade  defended  by 
Huruiahs. 

_  K.  At  1‘rince  of  Wales  Island,  John  Maecalister, 
Ls(^.  winor  member  of  C’ouncit 

Nov.  2.1  At  sea,  soon  after  leaving  Canton,  Mr 
John  Camegy,  midshiinnan  of  the  Hon.  East  In- 
dis  Company's  shin  Berwickshire,  third  son  of 
David  ('arnegy  of  Craigo,  Esq. 

IH2.».  Jan.  1.  At  Spanish  Town,  .Tamaica,  Brc- 
'ct  Major  William  Steuart,  of  the  9Ist  regiment 
At  Jamaica,  Major  Kovierick  Maekerusie,  of 
mr  TTth  regiment 

!*.  At  sea,  on  board  II.  M.  S.  Diamond,  in  the 
iifUTiith  year  of  his  age,  Gilbert,  youngest  son  of 
"  m.  Elliot  Lockliart,  Esq.  of  Clt^hom,  M.  F. 

relx  H.  At  Fraserburgh,  Mr  CJeorge  Lind,  Post- 
'^'^tcr,  in  the  KMth  year  of  his  age. 

At  Horebury  workhouse,  Yorkshire,  agctl 
Hwnah  MeteaJee,  who,  owing  to  a  disappoint- 


f).  At  Faiinuurgh,  Mr  PeUT  Morton,  merchant. 
North  Bridge-Street,  in  the  r.H  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hatton,  Warwickshire,  the  Ilev.  Dr  Pan. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Catherine,  wife  of  Matthew 
Nonnan  Maetionald,  Esq.  W’.  .S. 

7.  (fcorge  .Snnerville,  Es(i.  of  Airhoiise,  agixl  Td. 

H.  At  Arlmuth,  in  the  2Htli  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Mary  Hay,  spouse  of  James  Mill,  Esq.  of  Wotnl- 
hill. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Oliver  Uusscll,  sc- 
ctmd  son  of  Professor  James  Biiasell. 

—  At  .St.  Andrew’s,  Dr  Thomas  Melville. 

!).  Elizalx'th  W.,  youngest  daughter,  and  on  the 
C.M  current,  Archibnld  C.,  fourth  son  of  Mr  John 
Johnstone,  junior,  S^.C.,  No.  1,  Gcorge-.street, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Munro  Place,  near  PortobcUo,  suddenly, 
Mr  Daniel  Munro,  sen.  age<l 

—  At  Howard  PUice,  Edinburgh,  Capt  Thomw 
llamiltmi. 

10.  Mrs  Janet  Mason,  relict  of  Mr  Andrew  Wil 
son,  late  merduuit  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Coldstream,  aged  Cn|)tain  John  M*I>a- 
ren,  late  Adjutant  of  the  BerwK-kshirc  regiment 
of  militia.  Captain  M'lJiren  served  in  theanny 
for  upwarrls  of  forty  years,  and,  during  the  whole 
of  that  long  {leriod,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  the 
service,  and  the  ast=uluity  and  ability  with  which 


that  this  paui>er  cost  the  parish 
H.  At  Nice,  Mias  Helen  E.  Davidson,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Pmnaclohlll. 

19.  At  Pei^,  Mias  Margaret  Maaluff,  Atholl- 
‘  ^ 

W.  At  No.  .TO,  Frederiek-Street,  Edinburgh, 
iicnrge  Kennedy,  Esq.  writer. 

.  A*  ^titling,  Mr  James  ilamiUon,  of  Bod- 
Qingsgill,  inerchaot,  Biggar. 

At  4,^Cterk-Street,  Edinburgli,  Lieutenant 

.  At  lleaMH,  .Sussex,  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
j«te  Archibald  Gilchrist,  Sm.  merchant,  Etiin- 
and  wife  of  Honry  Ridtiell.  E:iq.  W.  8. 

Wancy  (iibson,  wife  of  Mr  G.  B.  Brown, 
North  Back  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 


rehemive  views  m  reiigion>  he  addf<l  a 
solx'r  judgment,  an  attention  uniemiV- 
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tinp,  a  pumiiiulity  i»c>cr  failnifr;  he  was  .Mtivc- 
aUil  iJMlustnouH,  wall  tlu*  enjaynx'nt  of 
liealtli,  aoil  |M>v>i'sseil  Uioko  >  irtacs  whidi  iidits  so 
nuuh  lu-^lre  to  the  human  charaeter  in  private 
life,  an  artlvtitJiiate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  .and 
a  faitlu'ul  fruMil.  He  ha.s  left  eitjlit  etiildren,  the 
vounJ:e^l  It  \ears,  who  all  attendiil  his  funiMal: 

.’‘'t  grand-ehirdriii,  .and  a  number  of  great  grand¬ 
children. 

Itr.  M  Haddington,  Jas.  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ratho- 
byres. 

—  At  his  seat,  Firshill,  Droxford,  Hants,  aged 
77.  t'harles  Powell  Hamilton,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the 
Red. 

l.">.  \t  Hath,  ("aid.  Alexander  (’ampbell,  R.  X. 
third  son  of  Utelate.Iohn  t'amiibell,  E.stj.  of  (ileii- 
;.a»ldle  and  Newfiehl,  and  grand  nephew  of  the 
l.ite  great  ( General  .John,  sevenUvntli  Earl  of  Crau- 
fiird  atid  fourth  of  Lindsay. 

—  \t  Xlienlecn,  Helen  Walker,  agetl  S4,  daugh¬ 
ter  «if  the  late  ticorge  Walker,  ailvoc^te,  .\bcr- 
lUen. 

l.i.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Hr  William  Taylor, 
of  St.  Einx-h's,  aiul  t>ne  ot  hi.s  Majesty's  ('haplain.s 
for  Se»)tlanil.  His  le,Ns  is  lietqily  and  gencTally 
l.ameiititl.  He  was  a  man  of  the  nmst  anuahre 
and  i-ngaging  simjdieity  of  manners;  the  most 
gentle  aiul  lK*niguant  all'ections:  tlie  most  pure 
anrl  honourable  purinists ;  and  the  most  kind  and 
arteetjoiiale,  amidst  theiMiistaney  of  Ids  virtuous 
friend-hips  .and  attaehments.  He  was  zealous 
and  iimvearied,  in  the  diseh.arge  of  the  numerous 
ilutu's  aiul  aviK-atious  of  his  saiaetl  profession. 
Hy  his  eongregation,  among  whom  he  so  long, 
ze.alously,  and  aetvptahiy  lalHuirisl,  his  loss  will 
long  lie  divply  and  atlix'tionately  tleploreii. 

_ —  ‘'t  .\rhroath,  Mr  John  t'roal,  builder,  in  the 
t!7th  year  of  his  age. 

—  Att'T,  Ereileriek  Plaec,  Hampstead  Road, 
l/indon.  .lolm  Rrodie,  Esq. 

Iti.  At  (lla>gow,  Mrs  Marg.aret  Thomson,  wife 
of  Dr  Roheit  Ereer,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practitv  of  Phy.sie.  Glasgow. 

IJ.  At  her  house  in  l-Minburgh,  Mrs  Margaret 
Maitlaiul  M.^giU  <if  Raukeilour,  widow  of  the 
Hoii.  Ercxleriek  l.ewis  Maitland,  ('a]itain  in  the 
R.  \.  son  of  Charles  sixth  Earl  of  LaudenLale. 

—  At  her  housi',  Tay-.Strci‘t,  Duiulee,  in  the 
SUh  yc^r  of  her  age.  Miss  Mary  Serymsoure, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Serymsoure,  Rsq.  «)f 
Teal  mg. 

IS.  At  her  house  in  Ho}io-Strtx‘t.  Mrs  Darbara 
Murray,  relict  of  Dr  Andrew  Liildell. 

—  At  his  house  in  St.  Ann's  A’ariis,  Mr  Rolxrt 
Playfair,  S.  S.  C.  aged  7'>  years. 

Pd.  At  Kintr.a.lwcll,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Hugh 
I  loustnun,  Ksq.  *)f  Crexvh. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  Grc'at  King-Stretd, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Gillies,  senior. 

,  —  Ralph  Mill^auke  Noel,  Cart-  who,  hav¬ 
ing  no  male  issue,  is  sueec'C'doil  bv  liis  nephew, 
•‘Tl’'  I’enLsUin  Millbanke  of  Halnaliy 

Hall.  A  ork-shire. 

‘.M,  .\t  London,  Sir  James  Gralnim,  Rart,  M.P. 
for  I  arlisle. 

At  Alx’rdeen,  .ogctl  SK  vivars,  after  a  short  but 
sex  ere  illness.  Mr  Patrick  Uooth,  Uic  okk-st  mer- 
ehant  in  that  pbuv. 

A*  Ills  house,  in  Ahtadcen,  Alex.  Amlerson, 
fjap  of  H.  urtie,  agcM  Sa 

,.'7’  *  helsi'.a,  iie.ar  laiiidun,  the  Ilex.  Hunenn 

Hobrrtviu,  H.D. 

A’.  .\t  10,  \X  est  (i('orge-Strct't,  tilasgow,  Mrs 
Arthur,  rxiu-f  cif  Mr  'i  bomas  Ailhur,  late  mer- 
rliant  in  tda‘g4'\x. 


2.>.  At  Hope  Park,  Kdinhurgh,  George,  .ao^p 
years,  .and  o!i  the  ‘J.Mh,  ArchikaM,  .aged 
months,  sons  of  Mr  Archd.  Fvfe.  M  e<  klx  i  il, 
nieleOiru-e.  ' 

—  At  Glasgow.  John  Rell,  Fsq.  of  Milntield 

—  At  Russel  Alains,  Emlay  Maefarhne.  i' 
late  one  of  the  Members  of  tlie  Ibm^e  of  .\-v(  ir 
bly,  and  Comptroller  of  Toltago. 

—  In  the  vieinitv  of  l.ond«xn,  l  ieut.  .I.itti.s 
Beattie  Glennie,  in  the  Hon.  East-lndiat  <m  raiix  - 
service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  tilcnme,  M.Vri- 
sehall  College,  Aberdeen. 

21.  At  Leith,  Mrs  M.argarct  Mctealf,  wife  of 
John  .hibbald,  Esep 

—  At  Climie  House,  Stratlitay, Perthshire.  Mls^ 
.Stewart  of  Chinie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aptal  2.7  years,  John  Manlex 
Wemyss,  R.N.  seeotm  son  of  Lieut.  Co!.  Wt  inx- 
of  Uemyss  Hall. 

—  At  Charlton,  Kent,  Major  Gen.  Miller,  latcoi 
the  royal  artillery,  in  the  oMh  year  of  his  .age. 

2.5.  At  liis  hou!^.  North  Friderick-Stna't,  Kd.n 
Inirgh,  Gt*oige  Rriiee,  Esq.  of  langlee,  bU-  mu 
cf  the  DepiiU'-CIerks  of  St  ssit.n. 

—  At  (iaitur.  Miss  Anne  Erskino,  d.atiglncr  ei 
the  late  .lames  Erskine  of  Cardross,  I^sq. ' 

—  At  Wt'st  Kilbride,  aAer  a  short  iliniss,  Mrs 
Hunter  of  Kirkland. 

‘Jd.  At  .Stranraer,  James  C.aird,  Fsq.  of  Drum 
fadt,  wiiter  in  .*^tranraer,  and  .Secretary  for  the 
Hon.  Ccauniissioiicrs  for  improving  the  lurbour 
of  Porlixuriek. 

27.  At  his  house,  George  .Square,  NiniaiiLow  i!.. 
Esq.  of  Plean. 

—  At  Hath,  in  the  4<ith  year  of  his  age,  the  lion, 
and  Rev.  George  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Ijrl  ol 
Carnarvon,  and  late  Chairman  of  the  Hanipshin 
(Juarler  Sessions. 

—  Alexander,  Earl  of  Balcarras,  at  his  M.it, 
llaigh  Hall,  Lancashire. 

2S.  At  his  house,  W  estbridge,  Kirkcaldy,  on  thi 
21st,  John  StiH-ks,  Esq. ;  and,  at  her  housi'.  1  own 
head,  Kinghuru,  on  the28tli,  Mrs  Christian  St^x•K^. 
his  mo  ther.  • 

—  At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Ia<ly  Eliralxtli 
Seymour. 

l..ately.  At  Senna,  Southern  Afriia,  Mr  Ceorg?* 
Kilpatrick,  .'^urgeon,  R.  N.,  son  of  Mr  (ieon'o 
Kilpatrick.  Craignestoek,  Glasgow.  In  June 
a  {xarty,  consisting  of  Mr  I'oihtai,  iHitonist,  ssid 
out  by  the  Hortieultura!  .''ociidy  of  London.  I.ieii 
tenant  Brown  and  Mr  Kiljiatriek,  both  o( 
H.M.S.  Lever,  on  a  voyage  of  surxey  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  wxniniand  oi 
Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  volunteeretl  their  sei 
vices  on  an  inland  expedition,  Ui  explore  the  nxei 
Zambezi  or  Cuania,  and  the  country  adjaetnt. 
They  were  next  to  have  proeecdctl  through  t!  i 
heart  cf  the  umntry  to  Latakiio,  where  Engli.-h 
Missionaries  reside,  thence  to  Ca|*c  '1  own.  1  hex 
hail  not  proce(*ded  far  up  the  river,  when  Mi 
Forbes  fell  a  victim,  and  soon  after  their  lamiinr- 
at  Senna,  his  two  ttimrades  sh.arcd  his  iintinidx 
fate.  Hail  they  siu*eeeded  in  their  enterpn«'. 
much  inU‘rc-sting  information  might  liaxe  iKvn 
exjieeted  from  their  riaiearehes. 

—  At  Ardersier,  in  the  80th  year  of  his.Tgr,  Ja» 
Maeiiherson,  Esti.  ,  ... 

—  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  ”1!' V 

ixvsition,  Mr  Vincent  IXiwling.  Mr  Dowling  n. 
iieen  for  upwards  of  forty  years  coniHeUd  wi 
the  imblie  press  in  Englaml  and  Ireland. 

—  On  the  homeward-bound  pvsage  from  (  n 
CapU  A.  H.  Campbell,  of  the  Hon.  toiup*  T 
ship  Duke  of  VorK. 
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